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Cugrous PARTICULARS or THz City or PARIS, 
IN THE YEARS 1786 & 1787. 


[From Dr Smith's Tour on the Continent.] 


T was curious to remark in the ſummer of 1786, 
a very prevalent faſhion of wearing one ſolitary car- 


nation, of an uniform pale red, cloſe ſtuck in the but- 


ton-hole, in the place of the ribbon of St Louis, which 
theſe flowers exactly reſembled in colour, and might at 
a.diſtance be miſtaken for it. Although I may incur 
cenſure for charging even French vanity with ſuch a 


= foible, I cannot help believing the imitation was de- 
2 figned. A Frenchman might retaliate upon me by no- 
ticing a ſimilar faſhion, very common in London not 
long ago, of encircling the coats-of-arms upon carriages 


Pug 
REA 


= with an ornament looking as like a garter as it dared, 


and this was more particularly practiſed by thoſe whe 


= were fartheſt removed from all poſſible chance of. a 
real garter. Human nature is every where much the 
= ſame. _ : . Hy 
Paris began at this ſeaſon to grow very dirty and 

diſagreeable, on account of the almoſt perpetual wet. 
The want of footways in ſo large a town is a glaring 


defect ; in conſequence of it the general ſtyle of walk- 
ing about Paris in dirty weather is only ſtepping from 
one great ſlippery ſtone to another, and perhaps ſliding 
into the ditches of mud between. To theſe comforts 


* may be added the perpetual danger of being run over by 
all ſorts of carriages, rattling and whirling along without 
either fear or dexterity in their drivers. In no reſpe& 


is this nation more awkward than in all the tackle be- 
> longing to carriages. - Their rope harneſſes, and clumſy 
> yokes, are ſo unmanageable it is impoſſible to drive 
their carts and waggons with any accuracy; and their 


Z prepoſterous axle- trees, projecting half a yard farther 
| on 
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on each ſide than they ought, ſeem purpoſely calcula- 


ted to take hold of all the poſts they can find, or, like 
faulchions of the war chariots of old, to ſweep down 
every living being that comes in their way. 
No wonder then accidents were ſo frequent. To 
be run over might be reckoned a ſort of natural death 
in Paris. I have heard that about 100 perſons generally 
made this kind of exit every year. Many a time, as [ 
Have ſhrunk into a corner to avoid theſe formidable 
axle-trees, have 1 thought of the fate of poor Tourne- 
fort, who was cruſhed by one of them fo ſeverely, that 
he acquired a ſpitting of blood, which in time proved 
fatal. I ſaw no ſigns of their being more inclined to 
Ware one botaniſt than another; and when I happened 
to be in a carriage, 1 felt little leſs apprehenfion for 
thoſe who were then at the mercy of my wheels. For 
not being one of the nobleſſe, thoſe refined ornaments 
of ſociety, I could not drive through a crowd careleſs 
whether it were age or infancy that might be cruſhed 
in my progreſs. It is incredible what a happy tran- 
quillity perſons of any figure had acquired on this ſub- 
ject. I have actually ſeen a poor old man run over by 
a gentleman's carriage with the moſt wanton careleſſ- 
neſs on the part of the coachman. Not being able to 
reſtrain the indignation natural to an Engliſhman, 
Why, faid I, is not the carriage ſtopped, and the 
© fellow ſecured ? A ſhrug and a ftare werę the only 
anſwer. * Was it not the fault of the coachman ?? 
& Aſſurement : C'ęſt la voiture de quelque ſeigneur !—— 
Certainly e It is ſome nobleman's carriage 
No one that has not been in France can imagine 
how far this ariſtocratic influence extended. The 
liveried ſlaves of a perſon of the leaſt rank or figure, 
might behave with any degree of inſolence to the moſt 
reſpectable tradeſman ; nor were blows even to be al- 
ways reſented, | 
If a well-dreſſed perſon in England has occaſion to 
enquire his way, or to aſk any other queſtion, of a 
ſentinel, he thinks he pays ſufficient reſpe& in treating 
Him as a fellow-citizen, and calling him friend. In 
France none of theſe gentlemen were ever addreſſed 
without 
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without Monſſeur and a reſpectful bow, and it was 
then ten to one whether or not Monſfeur would deign 


to return a civil anſwer. 


But above all did the tyranny of the higher powers 
ſhine out in its native glory with reſpect to game. Not 


to mention innumerable inſtances beſides, I remember 
taking a walk with a friend and his family out of the 


gates one evening, in a place about as much trodden 
as the moſt public part of Hyde Park, or St George's 


Fields before they were ſo much covered with build- 
ings. A fellow in rags, without any inſignia of office, 
though with all the infolence of it, came up to my 
friend and told him he muſt not walk on the graſs. 


© Why not ?? Becauſe of the King's game. There 
can be no game of any kind here, nor within ſight, and 
every body does walk here.“ This ſignified nothing; 
and as we could not tell but this might be a game-- 
keeper, though he might poſſibly be only a ruffian, 
who not daring to attack and rob ſo many of us, gra- 


tified his ſpleen by this pretence to interrupt our re- 


creation, we were obliged to comply; elſe we might 
have had a chance of being lodged in the Bicetre, or 


ſome other of the King's caſtles at Paris;“ not till our 


caſe had been fairly judged, but till we had made intereſt 
with ſome great man to get us out, by as little atten-- 
tion to law as we had been got in. None but poor 
unknown villains, unconnected with greater ones, ever 


ſuffered from ſo obſolete a thing as the law. | 
In walking over the Prince of Conde's grounds at 


Chantilly, with the perſon: appointed to ſhew them, 


we came to a very low wall, with a little wicket which 


was locked. After waiting ſome time, and calling to 
no purpoſe, I propoſed ſtepping over the wall, which 
was not three feet high; but our guide ſtarted with 


horror, and told me f ſhould certainly be ſhot by the 


game-keeper, I inquired whether my appearance as 


an Engliſh traveller, this man's preſence, and the er- 


rand we were evidently come on to ſee the grounds, 


would not protect me. He anfwere&in the negative; 


which the game-keeper, when he came, very ſeriouſly - 
and politively confirmed. | 
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The inſolent airs of all theſe ſervants and hangers-on 
exceeded imagination, but they were proportionably 
ſervile to all who they had reaſon to think had any in- 
tereſt with their lords, Not that they were capable 
of the manly attention, the generous reſpectful bene- 
volence, which beams from the countenance of honeſt 
Engliſh domeſtics, on all thoſe whom they know to be 
valued by their good raſter ; the cringing of a Parift- 


an was ever preciſely the ſame in all ranks, from a 


ſhoe-black on the Pont Neuf to a Duke in-the draw- 
ing-room. _ | 

The moſt truly reſpectable people, as Mercier well 
obſerves in his Tableau de Paris, were thoſe of the 
middle ranks of life, people of trade or profeſſions. 
Among theſe was to be found a great deal of princi- 
ple, and much domeſtic felicity, with ſome ſhare of 
information. This rank was the moft free from the 
general ſpirit of artifice and chicanery which made a 
ftriking part of the Parifian character. But it muſt be 
confeſſed that among this order of men originated that 
ſpirit of enquiry and judgment, and the conſequent 


indignation, that have led to the wonderful convulſions 
which now engage the attention of Europe, and which 


have run to the lengths they have, in conſequence of 
the loweſt orders of fociety not being proportionably 
informed or virtuous. I cannot help offering a few 
remarks on the ſubject of this great revolution, though 
with that difidence which ſo unexampled a phænome- 
non requires; more eſpecially as I conceive ſpectators, 
and ftill leſs the parties concerned, are by no means 
cool or diſintereſted enough at preſent to judge it ac- 
curately or impartially. _ 

I] was ſurpriſed, on being introduced into various 
Parifian circles in 1786, to hear much unreſerved po- 
Iitical talk, and that of a nature which I had ſuppoſed 
would infallibly lead to the Baſtile. Its prevailing te- 
nour was, that neither the finances nor the authority 
of government could long be ſupported ; that the peo- 
ple would not long bear the exccflive taxes and exceſ- 
five oppreſſion under which they groaned ; and that 
the French in general were ardently deſirous, and 

ſtrongly 


than moſt books: | 
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ſtrongly flattered themſclves with the hopes of. being, 
in a very few years, governed as we are. This was 
the converſation of people of conſideration and pro- 
perty, even connected with the eourt, and ſhining in 
the elevated walks of life. The prevailing ſentiments 
of moſt ranks were much in favour of the Englith, as 
the wonderful adoption of our taftes and faſhions of 
late years, and the avidity with which our publications 
were read, abundantly evince. I conceive the works 
of Mr Mercier, eſpecially his Tableau de Paris, have - 
contributed to the prevalence of theſe ſentiments more 


In October 1787, the public ſentiments began to be 
greatly agitated, The baniſhment of the Parliament 
of Toulouſe was much talked of; and when people's 
tongues were once let looſe, they began with one ac- - 
cord to hunt out all perſons ſuſpected of being ſpies of 
government, and to treat them with juſt indignity. - 
One of theſe people being in the Caffe de Chartres 
leaning his head and arms upon a marble table, was - 
known to a gentleman, who believed him to be liſten- - 
ing to the converſation of the place, and without any 
ceremony gave him a violent blow on the back of his 
head, which drove his noſe againft the table, and ſent 
him bleeding out of the room. The company ſtarting - 
with ſurpriſe and indignation, the perſon who gave the 
blow coolly ſaid, Ce n*eff gu une mouche.” It is but 
a fly. Alluding to the term mauchard, by which ſuch - 
people were diſtinguiſhed, from their manner of blow- 
ing the noſe as a fignal to each other. Upon this the 
company were perfectly ſatisfied, and the poor mouch- - 
ard never returned, | 

Such occurrences however were but trifles compared : 
with what happened in the next and the following - 
years. Thoſe events it would be ſuperfluous to detail. 
Their great features are ſufficiently well known, though + 
a little diſtorted one way or other by party miſrepre- 
ſentation. They exhibit, I conceive, in the beginning, 
A great, rich, and powerful people, burſting indignant : 
one of the nobleſt ſpectacles the world ever beheld, 
from their long · oppreſſive chains, with a ſincere defire to 

| A . lear A 
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learn to be what God and Nature intended they ſhould 
be. Such I doubt not was their prevailing impulſe, and 
ſuch, I will ftill farther venture to ſay, was the aim of 
the firſt leaders of this vaſt undertaking. IL am autho- 
riſed to think ſo by the almoft unanimous declarations 
of better judges than myſelf, who now ſay, that if the 
French had contented themſelves with the conſtitution 
they firſt eſtabliſhed, nobody could have objected to 
it, as they had an undoubted right to amend a govern- 
ment which wanted it ſo much as their old one did. 
Such perſons indeed did not make this declaration in 
1789 or 1790. They inveighed then againſt every 
thing that was doing in France, as much as they do a- 
gainft all the ſucceeding horrors. But I ſpeak of their 
judgment, not of their conſiſtency. 

A much more reſpectable ſet of politicians think 
the French revolution 1s nothing more than the reſuit 
of the ſchemes of a ſort of defigning men, who for the 
laft thirty years have been deliberately undermining all 
principle whatever ; firſt preaching fine-ſpun ſyſtems 
of morality and ſentiment; then gently infinuating that 
ſuch ſyſtems wanted not the aid of zeligion, or at leaft 
of revelation; and in the end finally aiming to over- 
turn all ſubordination, all regular government, and it 
ſeems all regular fociety, along with every thing man- 
kind had hitherto held moſt ſacred. Accordingly the 
ingenious perſonage who ſaid in a public aſſembly 
£ there is no God,“ was a legitimate deſcendant of 
others who had ſome time before ſaid it in their 
hearts.“ Heaven knows how many pretended philo- 
ſophers may have come under this deſcription !. but 
Heaven forbid that all who have endeavoured to in- 
firu&t mankind, and who have notwithſtanding been 
miſtaken in ſome points, ſhould be branded with it! 
Thoſe who live in a country*of free diſcuſſion, under 
a tolerant and rational religion, can form but inade- 


quate conceptions of the indignant ſtruggles of a manly 


and honeft wind, labouring to ſhake off ſhackles rivet- 
ted on in early youth, whoſe miſchiefs are interwoven 
with all the private vices, and all the public abuſes 
continually before his eyes. Who ſhall ſay for himſelf 

225 * 


Th 
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he could in ſuch circumſtances diſcriminate truth from 
the multiplicity of falſehood ſo artfully connected with 
it? Who could truſt his mind, when ſo miſled from 
the beginning to perceive and to love truth itſelf when 
diſcovered ? lt ſurely becomes the friends of true chriſ- 


tian piety to have great indulgence for thoſe who have 


not been favoured with candid rational inſtruction, like 
themſelves perhaps, but on the contrary have always 
been ſurrounded with perſons evidently impoſing upon 
others more than their own hearts believed, while 
their manners diſcredited every thing they pretended to 
reverence. The moſt honeſt and ſagacious enquirer 


might not always be able to avoid ſuch * ſtumbling- 


blocks.” A fincere lover of truth, firm in his own 
principles, will reſpe& thoſe who honeſtly ſeek it, 
whether they meet his concluſions or not. 

It is hard and unchriſtian, therefore, to ſuppoſe 


that all who have oppoſed and ſatirized corrupt reli- 


gions and corrupt governments are enemies to true 
and good ones; nor can one, in that point of view, 
clearly ſee what end theſe ſubverters of eſtabliſhed opi- 
nions propoſed to themſelves. Not profit nor world- 


ly honour, for theſe lay in a contrary path. The love 


of fingularity is ſaid to have been their aim; yet their 
opinions were in general too prevalent to be called 
ſingular, It is rational to imagine their efforts would 


Not have ſucceeded,. had they not attacked what was 
in many points weak; and as to their motives, thoſe 


might be various in purity, it is not for us to judge 
them. Happy would it have been if the parties at- 
tacked had difarmed their adverſaries, by adopting 
their advice when good, and refuting it when errone- 
ous ! It is ſtrange nobody has yet tried ſuch an experi- 
ment any where for preſerving peace and good order! 
A moſt remarkable feature in the preſent revolution 

is that change from fulſome royalty in the French na- 
tion, to the moſt ſerious antipathy to their ſovereign ; 
but I believe this change is more apparent than real. 
This people originally loved their kings; and the nati- 
onal loyalty, along with its pride, was carried to a 
degree of enthuſiaſm under Louis XIV. But as it is 
| | not 
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not in our nature to love what has nothing amiable 
about it, the title of ave//-belowed given to Louis XV, 
was little more than mouth honour,” like the title of 
Jul given to the paltry Louis XIII, becauſe he was 
born undter the fign of Libra, the balance; and the 
one nick-name was as wile as the other. The profli- 
gacy of the court under Louis XV, far exceeded that 
of his predeceſſor ; and while the purſes of his people 
were drained to ſupply his extravagance, and their fa- 
milies ranſacked for new victims to his luſt, ſuch a fa- 
ther of his people might be feared, but not loved. Not 
even the Corinthian pillars of the poliſhed ſociety? of 
which he was the head, found it very eaſy to be the 
pandars of his Sacred Majeſty, though that was a prin- 
cipal road to honour. His ſated appetite required al- 
moſt every day a freſh ſupply; and the famous Ma- 
dame du B***# is ſaid to have ſecured the duration. 
of her dominion, ſolely by aſſuming, or rather practi- 
fing, at her introduction, the direct contrary behavi- 
our to virgin delicacy and reſerve. All the com tly 
pimps were aſtoniſhed to find themſelves week after 
week, and month after month, deſtitute of employ- 
ment, and were obliged to lay aſide their old trade to 
pay their devotions to the favourite ſultana. 4 
The unfortunate Louis XVI, one of the beſt-mean- 
ing princes that ever fat on the throne of France, or 
any other, was welcomed on his acceſſion as all prin- 
ces are; for the people are always fond of a new ſo- 
vereign, expecting he ſhould be free from any failings 
his predeceſſor might have had, and never dreaming 
that he may have other and worſe faults, In this caſe 
however they would not have been diſappointed, had 
he been bleſt with abilities to execute his good inten- 
tions, or rather had not domeſtic chagrin led him into 
habits fatal to the employment of the abilities he poſ- 
ſeſſed. I have heard it aſſerted, before this revolution 
began, that Louis XVI, was by no means a weak man; 
an aſſertion which his laſt behaviour ſurely has amply 
verified. But what could his ſpotleſs example alone 
do to reform the manners of a court, already almoſt 
paſt reformation, while ſyren pleaſure and laviſh pro- 
a fuſeneſs, 
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fuſeneſs, under a moſt attractive form, led the too 

willing crowd a contrary way ! The benevolent mo- 
narch, and the too partial huſband, reſigned himſelf 
to indolence, and tried to find comfort in apathy, 
from which however he was occaſionally rouſed by in- 
ſult or neglect. The readineſs with which he liſtened 
to a ſcheme of reform, ſhewed how uneaſy he was at 
the ſtate of his government, Had he but been a Sta- 
niſlaus, to have joined wiſdom and firmneſs with rec- 
titude, he would neither have deſerted his honour and 
his people, nor they perhaps have diſappointed him! 
Intereſted and ferocious parties would in vain have 
tried to turn the popular tide againſt him, had he not, 
at ſo critical a period, been induced, by evil counſel- 
lors, to forfeit the confidence of his ſubjects, and ſepa- 
rate their intereſt from his own. But how dearly has 
he paid for the guilt and folly of others! How dearly 
has the partner of his fate paid for her faults, let them 
have been what they would! May the errors of this 
moſt wretched princeſs be remembered only as a warn- 
ing; and may her ſufferings have corrected and atoned 
for them! Of her political faults, during her proſpe- 
rity, I preſume not to form an idea; for who could 
dive into the intricacies of one of the moſt intriguing 
of all courts? Her ſubſequent conduct, her plots as 
they are called, her treaſon againſt her oppreſſors, none 
that can put themſelves in her fituation will wonder 
at or blame. Her private faults I will not palliate. 
They were but too well known when ſhe was in a fi- 
tuation that might be ſuppoſed out of the reach of all 
Juſtice, except the divine; but they will not fail now to 
be blackened, no doubt, where that can be done. Let it 
however be remembered, that the ſtate priſons revealed 
no ſecrets to the diſhonour of this unfortunate Queen, 
no victims of her jealouſy or reſentment, though they 
were often filled with thoſe of the worthleſs miſtreſſes 
of former kings, The canting Madame Maintenon 
ſpared no pains to entrap and to confine for life a 
Dutch bookſeller who had expoſed her character; but 
Marie Antoinette took not the leaſt vengeance of the 


moſt 


= 
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moſt abuſive things written and publiſhed by perſons 
within her own power. 

The French appear to have a great many faults of 
their own to purge off before they are capable of ſet- 
tling into a well- regulated ſtate—faults which I am 
ready to allow in a great meaſure originated from their 
former bad government. It has of late been a favourite 
idea, borrowed from one of their ſatiriſts, that a French- 
man is like an animal begotten between a monkey and a 
tyger. If this illiberal reflection were juſt, could it be 
expected that ſuch an animal, having been long chain- 
ed up, goaded, and half-ſtarved, ſhould not be a lit- 
tle unruly when he had broken from his confinement ? 
| Nor would the goaders deſerve a great deal of pity if 
they felt his fangs. His wounds indeed are dreadful, and 
no wonder honeſt John Bull is eaſily made to believe 
him as bad as a fiery dragon, and to brandiſh his 
| horns a little in his own defence; but when he ſhall 
| | find this monſter keeps at home, and has perhaps cha- 

| fed and fretted him a ſleep, or, which is rather to be 
hoped, has lain down quietly, defiring only to eat and 
drink in peace without a chain, his own generous na- 
ture will ſurely not grudge ſuch comforts, even to his 
pretended natural enemy,” but will rather regret that 
the poor animal has found himſelf obliged to take ſo 
| much trouble to obtain them. He may alſo thankfully 
learn from this example, to eat his own graſs in quiet, 
without running at any body that does not offend him, 
but to beware of a chain, even though it were of filk 
or gold. | EN 

To drop allegory, let us, as I have unawares been 
led fo far into this ſubject, conſider a little the appli- 
cations to be made from it. I have always wondered 
at thoſe who made the caſe of the French ſo much our 7 
own, whether they thought our government wanted 
a reform or not. It ſeems more peculiarly injudicious 
| in the latter claſs to have done ſo, as the neceſſity for- 
| the French to amend their condition was undoubted, 
and we had long held them in contempt for not at- 
' tempting it. Exclamations of danger to ourſelves 
from their attempt (fo long as they kept to their own 

| | | attairs) 
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*X affairs) implied therefore a conſcious weakneſs and er- 
ZZ ror at home. On the contrary, I believe ſome of the 
7 firſt Engliſhmen who exulted with manly openneſs at 
the beginning of the Erench revolution, never thought 
of any dangerous application here till it had been made 
for them; and when the application was made, all the 
really turbulent and deſigning ſpirits were glad to 
WE ſhelter themſelves under ſuch reſpectable banners, 
while the truly good and boneſt bore all the odium, 
and their enemies gladly took advantage of it. A bel- 
ua multoram capitum, a * ſwiniſh multitude” of all 
| M7 ranks, is always ready at hand to be directed by one 
) 9 party or another, now againſt Catholics, now againſt 
PDiſſenters, according as it may happen to ſuit the po- 
| WE litics of the day. no 1 | 
, 7 HI conceive the public mind might have been with 
; more certainty kept quiet from the beginning by tem- 
] n perate intelligible publications, commending the zeal of 
- 2X7 our neighbours for liberty, and encouraging the hope 
N that by their obtaining a rational government like ours, 
1 inſtead of the tyrannical and intriguing one they had 
before, a laſting alliance might originate between us, 
gs without fear of thoſe bloody wars, in which ſo many, 
+ human beings have been ſacrificed at the whim of a 
5 favourite or a courtezan, and without the bulk of ei- 
y X77 ther nation knowing why they were undertaken. If 
k, alarms had ariſen at home, it might have been ſuggeſt- 
„ ed that we had already gone through what the French 
k wanted, a revolution in government and a reformation 
in religion; and whether we had reached perfection or 
n not, prudence required waiting at leaſt till our neigh- 
i. bours excelled us. When that vigorous ſtep was ſet, 
d of aboliſhing all nobility, inftead of childiſh declama- 
\x mation and lamentations, it would have been more to 
qd the purpoſe to have ſhewn what the French nobility as 


ga body really were, how infinitely numerous, how ab- 
or ſurdly privileged, how proud, idle, and diſſipated; 
d, ſurely it was a great injuſtice to our own nobility, who 
t. are legiſlators, or a determinate part of the govern- 
es ment, to confound them with thoſe of France! What- 
en ever the latter might have been originally, they had 
s) nn | loſt 
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loſt all beneficial powers and privileges, for which the 
court had compenſated them, at the expence of the 
nation, by allowing them all manner of noxious ones, 
ſuch as no manly rational people ought to bear. On 
this ſubje& I cannot refer to better authority than Mr 


Arthur Young's Travels, to prove the miſchief of theſe. 
privileges relative to the important article of agri- 


culture. p | 
As to the order of nobility, in itſelf abſtractedly con- 


fidered, much may be ſaid for and againſt it. When 


it has no pernicious powers, independent of thoſe 
great laws of a ſtate, by which even ſovereigns are 
bound, it has many advantages. It is an economical 
way of rewarding merit, and its very exiſtence as a 
thing of value depends upon its not being made cheap. 
It is at its own peril too that it debaſes itſelf by any 
means, and the main intereſt of the whole order joint- 
ly and ſeparately conſiſts in its members not diſgracing 
their rank. I ſpeak of nobility now as a thing whoſe 
ſole value depends on opinion, as mere titles. When 
exemptions from law are connected with theſe, the 
caſe becomes different. 

Diſputes about forms of government are too end- 
leis. Some are undoubtedly bad, as an abſolute mo- 
narchy ; but that a limited one ſhould therefore be 
bad, 1s very far from the truth. At firſt fight an he- 
reditary monarchy of any kind appears ineligible, and 
perhaps ſo much ſo, that human reaſon might never 
have contrived it. On this ground it has been cavilled 
at, and the cavillers anſwered over and over again ; for 
it is a ſufficient anſwer that this plan is found to be 
attended with fewer inconveniencies in practice, than 
many others more ſpecious in appearance. Upon 
theſe ſubjects thinking men may ſpeculate, and theſe 
diſcuſhons be as free as air, that the world may pro- 
fit, as it always muſt, by the exerciſe of reaſon. It ill 
becomes thoſe who differ in opinion to deſcend to the 
illiberality of fanatics, and call one another names. 
Neither is it adviſeable for them to force their experi- 
ments upon mankind. Rational beings ſhould be 
guided by reaſon, When a new government is re- 


commended, 
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commended, or an old one defended, let the argu- 
ments be laid down plainly and fairly, void of all de- = 
Z clamation, ſatire, or wit. The one ſcheme is not to = 
be tried becauſe it is new, nor the other retained be- 
3 cauſe it is old; but if the former be evidently much 
better than the exiſting ſtate of things, and therefore 
would compenſate for the great difficulty and trouble 
of a change, then alone could it deſerve any attention; 
or if, on the contrary, the old eſtabliſhment ſhould 
appear to anſwer its purpoſe well, or to be capable of 
amending itſelf, the hazard of ſupplanting it by ano- 
ther is by no means adviſeable. | = 
A few plain ſober confiderations of the above com- = 
plexion, free from all political cant, ſuperſtition, party 
aggravations, and interefted deceptions, would I am 
perſuaded, have kept old England perfectly ſafe from 
the beginning, without having recourſe to dangerous = 
palliatives, ſuch as raifing a horror of innovation and 1 
oppoſing the rage of party againſt party, and ſect a- . 
gainſt ſect, which have ſo often been tried with ſuch 
very bad and even fatal ſucceſs. And well they may, 
for they are only making uſe of the fo/lies of mankind, = 
What a reproach is it upon our ſpecies that we ſo of- | 
ten addrefs ourſelves to the follies, rather than to our 
nobler faculties and principles ! | 
I little thought I ſhould ever have written ſo much 
upon any political ſubject; for the ſmall benefit I have 
always perceived to be derived to the wiſdom, happi- 
nefs, or honeſty, of thoſe who intereſt themſelves much 
in theſe matters, has rather deterred me from the ſtudy 
of partial politics. The general great intereſts of truth 
and humanity are indeed a worthy and exalting en- 
quiry, Hiftory, as it ſerves to develope theſe, is a 
noble ſtudy; and a good man may in ſome meaſure be 
indemnified for ſullying his mind with the contempla- 
tion of court intrigues, and wearying his patience with 
the ſquabbles of heroes, to learn why all his fellow 
creatures are not happy, and how they may have a 


chance of becoming ſo, even in ſpite of their own miſ- 
taken endeavours. 
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Curiovs PARTICULARS OF THE CUSTOMS AND 
MANNERS OF THE ENGLISH IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


Cr rom the Hiſtory of Great Britain on a New Plan, 
by: Petit ee iq 5 | 


HE am of the Anglo-Saxons (and indeed of 

all the northern nations) have ſomewhat particu-. 

larly worth notice in _— as far as they relate to 
matrimony. 

A woman unmarried was always ſuppoſed to have a 

£ mund-bora,” a guardian or owner; the virgin belong- 
ed to her father, brother, uncle, or neareſt male rela- 
tion; the widow claimed the ſame protection of her 
dead huſband's male relatives ; the lover was obliged 
to buy his miſtreſs of her mund - bora, by a * mede,? 
or gift, the amount of which was ſettled by a law, that 
ſet a higher price on the maid by one half, than on the 
NN. 
If unadyiſedly the wooer wedded the lady without 
the mund-bora's conſent, her perſon and goods were 
ſtill the property of her guardian; and an injury of- 
fered to her was to be atoned for, not to the ſpouſe 
but to the mund- bora. | 

At the wedding * the mund-bora delivered up his 
ward to the ſpouſe, a friend of whom had previouſly 
avowed himſelf the guarantee of a proper and ſteady 
proviſion for the bride in cafe of her huſband's death. 
At the feaſt which followed, the uſual and large pre- 
ſents of gold, arms, cloths, houſehold ftuff, &c. made 
by the invited relations, formed the portion of the _ 
bride, who had beſide from cuſtom immemorial, a right 
to aſk of her mate on the next ſun-riſing after her nup- © 

tials 


® The nuptial 1 evas frequently given to the | 
bride while flanding under a kind of weil, held over her 
bead by four tall men that her bluſhes might be conceal- 
4d. Toa widow this ceremony was always omitted, — | 
Muratori, | 
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tials a morgęn-gife,“ or morning's gift, to ſerve as 
gang 888 


her pin money *.—J/7/4. Leg. Sax. Spelman's Glofs. 


We know little as to the divorces of the Anglo-Sax- 
ons, although they ſometimes appear: but the Welch 
laws allowed the huſband to put away his wife for be- 
haviour tending toward adultery; while on her part 
ſhe might on very ſlight accounts ſeparate her concerns 


from his; it was a ſufficient cauſe if ſhe diſcovered 


that he had an ill-ſcented breath —Leges Wallice. 
With reſpect to conjugal authority, our neighbours 

of Wales allotted deciſively that, if the wife called her 

huſband opprobrious names, pulled him by the beard, 


ſquandered away his goods, or laſtly, if he found her 
in bed with another man, the injured ſpouſe might 


give her three blows with a ſtick on any part of her 
except her head. But if he ſhould beat her more ſe- 
verely or for a leſs cauſe, he was liable to pay a conſi- 
derable fine. — Lid. 


In the education of their children the Anglo-Saxons - 


only ſought to render them dauntleſs and apt for the 
two moſt important occupations of their future lives, 


war and the chaſe . It was a uſual trial of a child's 
courage, to place him on the ſloping roof of a build- 
ing, and if without ſcreaming or terror he held faſt, 
he was ſtyled © a ſtout-herce,* or brave boy. — Howel. 

Much more joyous was the ceremony of ſepulture 
among the Anglo-Saxons than that of marriage. The 
houſe in which the body lay till its burial, was a per- 
petual ſcene of feaſting, ſinging, dancing, and every 
ſpecies of riot ; this was very expenſive to the family 
of the deceaſed ; and in the north it was carried fo far 
that the corpſe was forcibly kept unburied by the vi- 
fiting friends, until they were certain that they had 

| B 2 conſumed 

* We may eafily trace here the truſtees to ſettlement 3 
and the giving away the bride till in uſe with us. To 
explain the morg &n-gife awe muſt perhaps look to the cu 
toms of the ent. 

+ Afr, the biographer of Alfred, mentions <vith a- 
mazement that the king made his youngeſt ſon Ethel 
award be taught to read, before he made bim nn ; 
WH hunting. V. Elfredi. 0 
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conſumed all the wealth the deceaſed had left behind 
him, in games and feſtivity. In vain did the church 
exert itſelf againſt ſuch enormities. The cuſtom had 
prevailed during the times of paganiſm, and was much 
too pleaſant to be abandoned by the half-chriftians of 
the early centuries.—Spelman, Oc. 

In private life the Anglo-Saxons were devout to the 
extreme of credulity ; and hoſpitable to drunken ex- 
travagance; their manners were rough, but ſocial ; 
when married, each fide reſpected the nuptial tye, and 
moſt of the ladies ſuckled their own children. 

Their boards were plainly but plentifully ſerved. 
Large joints of roaſted meat ſeem to have had the pre- 
ference ; ſalted victuals were much in uſe.— Hen. of ' 
Huntingdon. | | a 

At table, the rank of the gueſts was ſtrictly obſer- 
ved; and by the laws of Canute, a perſon fitting above 
his proper ſtation was to be pelted out of his place by 
bones, at the diſcretion of the company, without the 
Privilege of taking offence. —Bath. Leg. Canut. 

The lady (or as the Saxons named her, leaf. dien, 
the bread giver) ſat, as now, at the upper end of the 
board and diſtributed the proviſions to her gueſts. 

The liquors uſed at genteel tables among the Anglo- 
Saxons, were wine, ale and ſpiced ale, pigment, (a 
compoſition of wine, ſpice, and honey) morat, (honey 
diluted with mulberry — mead. Du Cange's 
Gloſs. in Verb. Moratum, | 

The dreſs of the Anglo-Saxon gentleman was a looſe 
cloak which reached down to the ancles; and over 
that a long robe faſtened over both ſhoulders on the 
middle of the breaſt, by a claſp or buckle. Theſe : 
cloaks and robes were frequently * lined with rich furs : 
and bordered with gold or embroidery. The ſoldiers * 
and 
* Mulan, biſhop of Norceſter, avas mocked by the | 
biſhop of Conſtance for wearing a mantle lined quith the 
fur of lambs, and adviſed at leaſt, to adorn his cloak | 


C. 


* evith cat ſkins. * Alas! my brother,” replied Wulſtan } 


* I have often heard of the Lamb of God, but never of | 
his cat.” This piece of wit turned the laugh againſt the | 
German prelate.— Anglia Sacra. L 
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5 and common people wore cloſe coats only reaching to 


the knee: and ſhort cloaks hanging over the left ſhoul- 
der and buckled on the right. Theſe had ſometimes 
an edging of gold. 

They wore caps that came to a point in front, which 
were probably made of the ſkins of beaſts. 

The women wore a long looſe robe reaching to the 


| ground. On their heads hung a veil which, falling 


down before, was gathered up at the corners and folded 
round their necks and over their boſoms. The robe 
was uſually ornamented with a broad border, coloured 
or embroidered, Slippers were worn by men and wo- 
men of faſhion ; and the men had a croſſed bandage 1 in 
lieu of a ſtocking. | 

The hair of the men was worn long and flowing, 


and the beard was permitted to grow on the upper 


lip. Theſe are not ſoldiers but monks,” ſaid one of 
Harold's ſpies who had watched the Normans, and 
obſerved with ſurpriſe that they had no muſtachos, 
and bitter were the invectives of the Anglo-Saxons a- 


4 gainſt the conqueror for forcing them to abandon theſe 


favourite appendages.— M. Paris. Vit. Abb. 
Gold chains and bracelets were favourite ornaments »: 
of both ſexes. W. of Malmſb. 
In England every man was a ſoldier; and the county- 
meetings were ityled.* Wapon-tacks,' from the eaſtern 
cuſtom of going armed to the aſſembly and of touching 


A the ſpear, of the magiſtrate, to ſhow the readineſs of 


each man for action. Slaves were not ſuffered to carry 
arms about them; the very gift of a weapon conferred 
freedom. 
On the other hand, the free man never ſtirred a- 
broad without his ſpear; and laws were actually made 
to guard againſt. the damages occalioned by the care- - 
leſs bearer. Wilkins. 
In battle, the ceorles who formed the infantry, be- 
ade a broad ſword, and ſometimes a club, bore only a 
round ſhield with an offenſive pointed weapon in the 
centre. The cavalry, being compoled of thanes, huſ- 
carles and the richer ceorles who could afford to keep 
borſes, was better provided with defenſive armour. 
B 3 The - 
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The ſwords of the horſemen were long and broad; and 


they bore a ſpear in a kind of reſt. —Szrut?'s View, Oc. 


The character of the Anglo-Saxons as to perſonal 3 
courage varied according to the behaviour of their 
leaders. Under Egbert, Alfred and his immediate fuc- * 
ceſſors they maintained the credit which their German 
anceſtors had gained in battle. Cowed by the unman- 
. bigotry of Edgar and Ethelred the Unready, they 7 


runk into the meaneſt degree of cowardice and 


treachery ; but when headed by Edmund Ironſide and I 
Harold II, they fought (although not with ſuccefs) : 


with the moſt undaunted bravery. 
1 


— 


Is the article of marriage very little alteration ap- 14 
pears in the zra of the Anglo-Normans, from the cul- ! x 


tom uſed by their predeceſſors. | 


The guardianfhip of the maiden was ſtrictly main- 
tained. And an old chronicler bitterly complains © That 
wardes are bought and folde as commonlye as are 


beaſtes, and that they are forced to fee with ano- 


ther mannes eye and fay yea with another mannes 


tongue,” &c. ; 
The ceremony of putting on the wedding ring ſeems 
to have been a Norman addition. p 
Henry Beauclerc made a law which rendered con- 
tracts of marriage, if unwitneſſed, void; it reſtrained 
matrimony to the feventh degree of confangumity ; 
and deprived the widow, who ſhould re-marry within 
a year after her ſpouſe's death, of all advantage from 
8 poſſeſſions or wealth which ſhe might inherit from 
im. 8 
Baptiſm was celebrated nearly as in the modern times. 
—=Strutt from Langton and Peckham*s Conſtitutions. 
The funerals of the Anglo-Normans were magnift- 
cent. M. Paris tells us that the body of Henry II, 
was dreft in the royal robes, a golden crown on the 


head, and ſhoes wrought with gold on the feet. In 3 
this manner it is ſhewu to the people with the face 


uncovered. The fame author deſcribes the pompous 


ceremonies and dreſſes uſed at the interment _ — 4 
| uren 


2 Chevalerie. 
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| ö church-dignitary ; and has even left a drawing by his 


own hand to illuſtrate the ſubject. - Strutt. 

Stone coffins and large wooden cheſts were uſed to 

encloſe the bodies of the deceaſed. —1bid. | 
It was the cuſtom with the Anglo-Norman race to 


3 celebrate a folemn dirge and to mourn for the deceaſe 
of foreign princes.—Gaxton's Additions to the Poly- 


chronicon. | 
The cuſtoms introduced by the Normans in Eng- 
land were in general praiſe-worthy and gentlemen- 
like, when compared to thoſe of the Anglo-Saxons. 
Knighthood, which neceffarily comprehended a brave 
and liberal heart, a firm demeanor and a graceful per- 


J formance of manlike exerciſes, flouriſhed under their 


protection. The knight, after having ſerved a kind 
of apprenticeſhip during ſeven or eight years as an 
eſquire, bound himſelf by a folemn oath to be loyal to 
his king, to prote& the virtubus part of the fair ſex 
and to reſcue widows and orphans from oppreſſion at 
the hazard of his life. The tilts and tournaments 
(which were pompous feſtivals where the ſkill and agi- 
lity of the knight were ſeverely tried) afforded perpe- 
tual incentives to excellence in military“ ſcience ; and 
the pictureſque duty annexed to chivalry, of chufing a 
ſupreme lady, in defence of whoſe beauty and virtue 
her knight was always ready to combat, hid its own 
ablurdity under a veil of elegance.— St Palay ſur la 


= Beſide 
* The very great hazard of this warlike ſport occa- 


; honed it to be forbidden by decrees of ſeveral popes, ſays 


Lambarde; thoſe who fell at tiltings avere alſo ( as 
Camden aurites denied Chriflian burial. The ſevere 


& prohibitions ſeem to have related more to private-exer- 


ciſes than to royal tournaments, which gained much 
ground under Richard Ceur de Lion and his ſucceſſors. 
« Theſe dangers being ſufficiently provided for,” { ſays 
Lambarde ] and the men waxing expert.” Yet not ſo 
* expert” but that many fatal accidents occurred; as wit- 
neſs an ear! of Pembroke, an earl of Moray, a duke of 
Albany, and a king of France, who (with many more 


= owed their death to tilting. 
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- Beſide the tournament, a diverſion allotted only to 
perſons of rank, the favourite ſports of the principal 
Normans, were hunting and hawking ; theſe the “ 
kings, prelatesF, and noblemen purſued with an in- 
credible eagerneſs, and withoutithe ſmalleſt regard to 
the labours of the huſbandman. By thefe purſuits,? 
(ſays John of Saliſbury) © they loſe their humanity, 


and became monſters like the ſavage animals they chaſe; * 


ſhepherds and their flocks are driven from their paſ- 
tures, that wild beaſts may range in them at large ; 
ſhould one of theſe potent ſportſmen approach your 
dwelling, haſten to bring out every refreſhment which 
you have in your houſe or which you can beg or bor- 


row of your neighbours, leſt you ſhould find the fatal 
conſequence of your neglect ;; d perhaps be accuſed } 


of treaſon.? 


The game of cheſs and ſtill more the various chances a 
of the dice conſtituted ſome domeftic amuſements forthe 
great. That they carried theſe to exceſs we may judge 
from many circumſtances: Even the horrors of civil war 
could not damp their ſpirit of gaming; for M. Paris 
complains of the barons, aſſociated to refiſt the tyranny * 
of John, for ſpending their time in luxury and playing 
with dice, when their appearance was wanted in the 
field. Exceſſive gaming at ſea was reſtrained by the 
fecond of thoſe laws which the united kings of Eng- 
land and France drew up in 1190 for the government 
of the force fitted out againſt the Saracens. There it 
is enacted that knights and clerks ſhall be reſtrained to 
the loſs of twenty ſhillings (nearly what fifteen pounds 
would be in the eighteenth century) in a day. But 


that ſoldiers or ſailors, if detected in playing for mo- 
ney, 


* Their predeceſſors. of the Saxon race had fet them 


the example. \Edavard the Confe or [as oug ht to have 
been told in its place } received yearly, from the manor 


of Barten near Glouceſter, three thouſand loaves of bread 1 


for the maintenance of his dogs. —Atkyns. 
Þ+ Peter de Blois records the exploits of Walter biſhep 
Roc heſter; who, at the age of eighty years, followed 


the chaſe with ſuch perſeverance and ſpirit that he to- i 


tally neglected the care of his . 
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XZ ney, ſhall be fined at will or whipped or ducked.— 
Z Brompton. Benedict. Abbas, 

: Theatrical entertainments were not wholly unknown. 
The miracles of ſaints anti. the ſufferings of martyrs 
2 were the ſubjects of dramatic repreſentations in Lon- 
don as Fitz Stephens writes; and we find by M. Paris 
that Geoffrey, an abbot of St Albans, was the author 


of a play of St Katharine; and that he borrowed from 


1 the Sacriſtan, the holy veſtments of the abbey to adorn 


the actors. 


The more groſs amuſements of the Norman nobility 
in the pantomime ſtyle have been mentioned in a for- 
mer note from John of Saliſbury, who though a ſevere, 
was a tolerably candid critic on the times he lived in. 

The common people were not without their diver- 
2 fions, Bull baiting, cock-fighting and horſe-racing 
were known to the men of London: the fports on the 
3 Thames, the ſkaiting, and the various exerciſes and 
entertainments of the twelfth century are accurately 
and even elegantly painted by Fitz Stephens in his de- 
ſcription of London. 

The Normans were ſober and rather delicate at 
their meals when they firſt invaded England. It was 
not long however before they equalled their predeceſ- 
ſors in feaſting and even added coftly epicuriſm to 
brutal “* gluttony.— Vet two meals each day ſupplied 
the place of the Anglo-Saxon four, and Robert de 


2 Mellent, prime miniſter and favourite of Henry Beau- 


clerc, ſtrove hard to reduce theſe two to one., 
Malmiſb. : 


Among 


* © Their baggage horſes are loaded, ( ſays Peter de 
Blois, deſcribing the barons and knights going to war 
© not with weapons but ine, not with lancets but lun- 
cheons, not quith battle-axes but bottles, not with ſpears 
but avith ſpits.” All the forts of beaſts that roam on 
the land, of fiſhes that ſavin in the abater, and of birds 
that fly in the air, were collected for the table of Wil- 
liam de Longchamp, biſhop of Fly, ſays one of his con- 
temporaries. Benedict. Abbas. 
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| Among the moſt deſpotic barons there was a kind 
4 of groſs hoſpitality and indiſcriminate charity *, which 


br ld o% 


cauſed their tyranny to be overlooked. + 5 
The dinner was held at nine in the morning, the : 
ſupper at five in the afternoon. Beſide the common 
meats many diſhes were uſed with the compoſition of 
which we are not now acquainted. As to liquors they | 
had ſeveral kinds compounded of honey, of ſpices, and 
of mulberry juice, Such as hypocras, pigment, claret 
and morat, beſide wine, cyder, perry and ale. : 

Various kinds of bread were in uſe. The © panis pi- 
peratus, was a ſort of gingerbread, Waſtel cakes 
and fimnel cakes, as they were part of the royal al- 
lowance of the K. of Scots when in England, were pro- 
bably made of the fineſt meal. —Rym. Fed. 

There was great inconfiſtency in the general and na- 
tional character of the Anglo-Normans, They were 
at the ſame time acutely diſcerning and groſsly F cre- 
dulous ; honourably brave and atrociouſly cruel ; re- 
ſpectful to the fair ſex even to adoration, yet brutally 
licentious in their conduct to individuals; effeminate in 
their dreſs and manners; yet patient in almoſt intole- 
rable fatigues. 

During more than an hundred years, the Normans 
in England ſhaved their faces. W. de Percy (who ac- 
companied duke Robert in 1096 to Paleſtine) was 
ſtyled, on account of fingularity as to this point, 

William 


My ws reer 
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As for inſtance that of fir William Fitz William 
ho lived about 1117, and who inſcribed on a croſs in 
Sprotboreugh High-freet the following verſes which ( to- 
gether avith the croſs ) were deſtroyed in 1520 | © 

* Whoſo is hongry, and lift avell eate 
Let him come to Sprotborough to his meate, 
And for a night, and for a daye, 
His horſe hall have both corne and haye. 
And no-man /hall aſke hym where he goith aavay.” ; 
b MS. apud Collins, | 
+ A witneſs their entire belief in aſtrology. 
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William Aligernons, or William with the * whiſ⸗ 
kers.” | 
The dreſs of the Anglo-Norman was, in the eleventh 


century, ſimple if not elegant. The great wore a long 
and cloſe gown,. which reached down to their heels 


23 


and had its bottom frequently embroidered with gold. 
Over this hung an equally long cloak which was gene- 


rally buckled over the breaſt. When riding or walk- 
ing abroad, a hood always hung behind the cloak. 
The cloſe gown was. put over the head like a ſhirt and 
faſtened ruund the waift by a girdle, which was often 


embroidered and ſet with precious ſtones.—Strutt from 
Ant. Paintings, _ | 


> 


They wore breeches and ſtockings made of fine cloth 
and ſometimes very coſtly. The abſurd long toed 
ſhoes came in with William Rufus. The queen and 
women' of faſhion wore looſe gowns trailing on the 
ground and girt round the waiſt, The married wo- 
men had an additional robe over the gown, hanging 
down before not unlike a ſacerdotal garment. To the 
girdle, a large purſe or pouch was ſuſpended. The 
men wore their hair long, except ſometimes when ſud- 
denly wrought on by fanaticiſm. | 

In the approaching centuries we ſhall find ſtrange 
variations from this fimplicity of habit. The cruſades 
indeed ſeem to have introduced to northern Europe, 


among other vices, luxury and. effeminacy in dreſs, to 


a degree which a modern man of faſhion would bluſh 


to imitateÞF. 


The umbrella was in uſe as early as the reign of king 


1 Stephen. —Strutt. 


TE 


* Prom this old French name ſprings © Algernon,” a 


T /avourite appellation in the noble family of Percy,— Coll: 


Peerage. 
ÞT Conſult the curious engravings in Mr Strutt's Re- 


gal Antiquities. Holingſbed aſſerts that fir John Arun- 


del, when ſetting out upen an expedition againſt the coaff 


%/ France at a period little later than this, had * fift 


two new ſuits of apparel of cloth of gold or tiſſue.“ 
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Taz tournament ſhone in its higheſt luſtre during ; 
the thirteenth and fourteenth ages. The rival mo- 


narchs of England and France had found the energetic 


valour of their nobility depended greatly on the pre- 


* 


valence of this inſtitution; and it was proportion- 


ably encouraged. The effect was conſiderable in 


à military light; but its expences were vaſt, its dan- 
gers great; and, when the ladies began to take de- 
light in purſuing exhibitions of this kind from one 
end of the realm to the other *, it certainly neither 
increaſed. the delicacy or the humanity of the ſex. | 
The chaſe and in general the ſports of the field were 
ſtill eagerly followed by thoſe of the higheft ranks.— | 


F. F oiſſant, paſt N. ; 
The amutements of the people continued nearly the 


ſame as in the ages immediately preceding. They re- 
ceived indeed from a proclamation of Edward II. in 


1363, an admonition that it would redound much | 
more to their credit if they would like thoſe of for- 


mer 


* The picture of the fair rantipoles of England, at a 
period when the pride of glory and conqueſt had exhila- 


rated the hearts of both ſexes almoſt to inſanity, as 


. drawn by a contemporary is too curious to be omitted | 


in this place. Theſe tournaments ' are attended by 
many ladies of the firſt rank and greateſt beauty, | 
but not always of the moſt untainted reputation. 


Theſe ladies are dreſſed in party-coloured tunics, one half 


being of one colour, and the other half of another. Their 
. dirripes { or tippets ) are very ſhort, their caps remark- | 
ably little and aurapt about their heads with cords ; © 
their girdles are ornamented avith gold and filver ; and 


they wear ſhort ſewords ( like daggers ) before them, | 
evhich hang acroſs their lomach. They are mounted on 
the fineſt horſes, with the richeſt furniture; thus equip- 
ped; they ride from place to place in queſl of tourna- 


ments ; by which they diſipate their fortunes and not un- 


Frequently ruin their reputation. Knigton apud Henry. 


„Soon ave muſt prepare to ſee theſe lovely, thoughtle/s| 
beings lying in trenches; and partaking the dangers and 


the joys of the heroes of invajion and rapine. 


. 1." 
pe alto ye 8 2 . 
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mer times,“ apply themſelves to archery, inſtead of 


ſpending their time in throwing ſtones, wood or iron 
in playing at hand- ball, foot-ball, or club-ball ; in bull- 


| baiting and cock-fighting,* or in more uſeleſs and dif. 


honeſt games.'—=Rym. Fad. 


Myſteries and miracles, a kind of poetic dialogues, 


repreſenting detached ſcenes from the Old and New 
Teſtament, were the only dramatic amuſements; and 
were acted ſometimes by monks, ſometimes by com- 
mercial companies. There were indeed alſo morali- 
ties, ſerious reflections onhuman lite in verſe, equally 
heavy and ill-· judged.—Warton. | 15 1 

As to tragedy and comedy; when ſpoken of, a nar- 
ration, not a drama ſeems to have been intended. 
Prologue to Chaucer's Monk's Tale. 

That there were entertainments of a more diverting 
turn we may conjecture from the numbers of minſtrels 
and jongleurs which were entertained and encouraged 
by the great. An old chronicle cited by St Palaye in- 
troduces ſome of that mirth-loving crew dancing on 
ropes, others riding on oxen dreſſed in ſcarlet, and 
ſounding their horns on the approach of every diſh, at 


the nuptials of Prince Robert of France, at Compiegne 


in 1237. John of Saliſbury too recounts ſome of their 


feats of buffoonery; but none ſeem to have been con- 


nected like a farce or pantomime *. 
The paſſion for feaſting increaſed fo much in Eng- 


land in the fourteenth century that a ſevere law was 
Z enacted by Edward III, to reftrain certain ranks to 
proportionable banquets. Yet the example which he 
gave edified not; for, when his ſon Lionel of Clarence 
4 C married 


* Tn the fixth of Edward III, ave find a company of 
men, ſtyled vagrants, and ordered to be quhipped through 
London for repreſenting ſcandalous things in ale-houſes, 


Se. Theſe are ſuppoſed to have been Mummers,” 4 


R/pectes of performers in the loweſt and moſt ſturrilous 
dramatic line. They always went maſqued ; avere laau- 
4 and prefligate; and were at length proſcribed by a 


latute in the third of Henry F1ilk—Preface to Dodfley's 
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married Violentis of Milan, there were thirty courſes, 

and the fragments of the table fed ooo perſons. 
The wines' muſt not be forgotten when we treat 

of our anceſtors luxuries. This expreſſion denoted a 


collation taken by the great and elegant juſt before 
they went to bed, and conſiſted of ſpiced liquors and 
delicate cakes. 0 8 | 
The varied and ridiculous modes of dreſs which the 

- thirteenth and fourteenth centuries produced were 
very —_— the ſubject of bitter reprehenſion from the 
the time. Sometimes too the higher powers 


ſatiriſts o | 
attempted to regulate * them but never with ſucceſs. 


The dreſs of the ladies of faſhion has been deſcribed | 


in a foregoing note ; and the following portrait drawn 


by a maſterly pencil, does at leaſt, equal juſtice to the 
fine gentlemen of the age. | 


What could exhibit a more fantaſtical appearance 


than an Engliſh beau of the fourteenth century ? He | 


wore long pointed ſhoes faſtened to his knees by gold 
or filver chains; hoſe of one colour on the one leg, 
and of another colour on the other; ſhort breeches 


which did not reach to the middle of his thighs and 
diſcloſed the ſhape of all the parts included in them; 


a coat, the one half white, the other half black or blue; 
a long beard ; a filk hood bnttoned under his chin, 


embroidered with groteſque figures of animals, dan- | 
cing men, &c. and ſometimes ornamented with gold 
and precious ſtones.* This dreſs was the top of the | 


mode in the reign of Edward III F. 


crees of councils and declamations of the clergy. 


Theſe range favourites avere called Crackoaves,” ; 
and awere ſometimes cut at the top in imitation of a church 


evindow.” Chaucer*s ſpruce pariſh-clerk Abſalom. 

Had Paulis wwidowes corven on his ſboſe. Henry. 
 Glowes were a coſtly article of dreſs to our anceſtors. 
They were frequently adorned with precious flones — 
Rot. Pip. apud Warton. | 


I When the perſonage above-deſcribed was mounted, 


he 


| We | 
* The long-toed ſhoes in particular were during three 
centuries in vain aſſaulted by bulls from the popes, de- 
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„ We may in ſome meaſure gueſs at the expences 

which the dreſs of the times muſt occafion to a man of 
it the world, by the account which Adam Merimult 
a gives of Sir John Arundell's wardrobe, when ſetting, 
e cout, in 1 330,9 on a warlike expedition againſt France. 
d He had two and fiftie new ſuits of apparell of cloth 


= of gold or tiſſue.“ 
ne Y To this let us add the contemporary bard's deſcrip- 
re tion of the manner in which, a perſon of rank ſhoule 
1e be accommodated at his hours of repoſe *. 
rs | Your blankettes ſhall be of fuſtyane 
ks. | Your ſhetes ſhall be of clothes of rayne 
ed Lour hede-ſhete ſhall be of pery pyghte 
vn Wyth dyamonds ſette & rubys bryghte. 
he Whan you are laid in bed ſo ſofte 


A cage of golde ſhall hange of lofte 


ce Wythe longe peper ſayre brenynge 

He | And cloves that be ſwete ſmellynge. 

old Squire Ys * Degree, apud te 
— Medical 


be was not gallanthj . unleſs the horſe's bridle or 
ind ome part of the furniture were ſtuck full of ſmall bells. 


m; Vincent of Beauvais, an early writer, blames the Knights 
- Templars for having to their horſe-furniture Campa- 
in, 


nulas infixas, magnum emittentes ſonitum. Wickliffe 
lan. = cenſures the prieſts of his day for their * fair hors, and 
= jolly and gate Jadeles and brideles which ring by the away.” 
the = Then Chaucer” Ss monk, | 
= When he rod, men might his bridele Bere, 
Gingeling in a whiſtling avind as clere 
And eke as loaude as does the chapell bell, c. 
And the great Cæur de Lion as de are rold in the 
Romance which bears his name. 
© Hys crouper henge full of belles.“ | 
Warton's Hiſt, of Posh 
* Mr Sirutt remarks that even royal and noble per- 
onages appear in uluminations, Tc, to have been totally 
naked in their beds, during the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, and that this appears ſtrange as in the Saxon, 
Daniſh, and early Anglo- Norman æras there appears te 
ted have been cloſe garments like ſhirts on every figure lying 
be in bed. —Cuſtoms, &c. 


attend the armies and promiſcuouſly uſe charms, po- 
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Medical knowledge, at the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, feems to have been at a very low 
ebb. Gilbert Engliſh (the oldeſt writer on theſe ſub- 
jets in our language) is faid by Dr Friend to have 
borrowed all his fcience from the Arabian. writers, 
John de Gaddeſden, whoſe * Medical Roſe' is a com- 
pendium of the whole practice of phy ſic uſed in Eng- 
land, in his time, and who has been conſulted by prin- 
ces, and commended by Geofiry Chaucer, appears by 
ſome of his recipes, to be extremely ignorant and ſu- 
perſtitious. He cured, he ſays, a fon of Edward II. 
of the ſmall-pox, by wrapping him up in ſcarlet cloth, 
and hanging ſcarlet curtains round his bed! As a re- 
medy for the epilepſy, this fantaſtical phyſician orders 
the patient to be carried to church, to hear the maſs 
during the faſt, quatuor temporum,“ and afterward 
to wear round his neck a verſe of the days goſpel writ- 
ten on a ſcroll by the prieſt. Yet John de Gaddeſden 
in his Roſa Anglica points out the way of rendering 
falt. water freſh by diſtillation, a diſcovery ſuppoſed to 
be of much more modern date. Friend. Aikin, 

The following extract from a treatiſe compoſed by 
Guido de Cauliaco in 1363, will, as Dr Henry juſtly 
obſerves, clearly point out the ſtate of chirurgery at | 
the æra of which we treat. f 8 

There are five ſes of ſurgeons. The firft follow | 
Roger, Roland, &c. and apply poultices to all wounds 
and abſceſſes. The ſecond follow Brumis and Theo- 
doric, and uſe wine only. The third follow Sallicete 
and Langfranc, and treat wounds with ointments and 
ſoft plaiſters. The fourth are chiefly Germans, who 


tions, oil and wool. The fifth are old women and ig- | 
norant people who in all caſes have recourſe to the 
ſaints.*——G. de Cauliaco apud Friend. | 

The frequency of famines which prevailed in the 
earlier centuries affords too clear a proof of the flow 
progreſs of agricultural improvement. The wretched | 
tenure by which the inferior farmers held their lands, | 
(a tenure which obliged them to diſcontinue that la- 
bour which they were employing in their own fields, | 
and | 


j 
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and to transfer it to that of their lords, whether pre- 
lates or barons) was an effectual bar to every amend- 
ment of ſoil. 8 

If gardening throve better, it was becauſe it flouriſh- 
ed immediately by the protection of the great. Almoſt 
every large caſtle or monaſtery had its kitchen garden, 
phyfic-garden, orchard, and frequently its vineyard, 
And, ſtrange as it may appear to thoſe who confider 
how much leſs is now brought about, although with 
much greater advantages, yet it does appear from evi- 
dence we cannot well doubt, that at the period we 
now treat of, there was wine made in England in 
great quantity, and of a quality too which at leaft is 
never mentioned to its diſparagement. 


SOME PARTICULARS OF-THE LIFE AND'CHARACTER* 


"HIS celebrated chief of the Poles is about the age 

of forty-two ; he is of the Nobles, but, his family - 
being poor, he was educated at the School of Cadets. 
The rulers of this eſtabliſhment give the king the power 
of ſending anmaally four cadets into foreign countries 
to perfect themſelves. Koſciuſko was of the number 
of theſe ſelected youths ſent into France, where he re- 
fided four years, and returned with the reputation of 
a very ſkilful engineer. The king gave him a company 
inthe regiment of the Artillery of the Crown. Though 
rich in the gifts of mind, the perſon ef this officer is, 


it ſeems, mean and pitiful ; but even with this diſad- 


vantage he had the addreſs to captivate the affections 
of a young lady of the firſt quality, and finding it im- 
poſſible to gain the conſent of her parents, he perſua- 
ded her to elope from them. The father enraged pur- 
ſued the raviſher, in company with ſome other of his 
relations. The lovers were overtaken and overpower- 
ed, and Koſciuſko had not only the mortification of 
lofing his bride, but of receiving in the fray manual 
chaſtiſement. Diſhonoured, he quitted Poland in de- 

C.3 ſpair. 
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pair. Some time after this, he appeared in America 


in the rank of adjutant of Waſhington. At the peace =- 
he returned to France, where the French officers who = 


had ſerved in America, and Dr Franklin, always ſpoke 'S 


of him as a man to whom America was much indebted. 


Koſciuſko having acquired reputation abroad, ven- 'S: 


tured to ſhew himſelf in his native country, and he 8 


was in three battles which Prince Poniatouſki fought F 


with the Ruſſians at the time of the Diet of Targowitz. A 


It had been ſaid, that if the councils of Koſciuſko had 3 


been followed in that ſhort war, affairs would have 


taken a better turn. When Staniſlaus found himſelf J 


obliged to ceaſe hoſtilities, Koſciuſko again diſappeared. 


He was ſeen at Piſa in the month of December, when he f 
Profeſſed himſelf going to Geneva, but in fact he went 


to Paris. There he took inſtructions from the Com- 


mittee of Inſurrection, and received from them ten 


millions, which he diſtributed in Poland, and in a few 


months afterwards found himſelf at the head of the 


inſurgents. 


—_—_— 


EXPLANATION OF THE ANNEXED PLATE OF THE . | 


TELEGRAPHE. ©» » 


AAA.—A Tent erected at the diftance of every four 3 


leagues. 
B B.- A great Croſs. jack or beam, 16 feet long. 


C C.— Small Croſs-jacks. N. B. Theſe three Jacks 3 
B B. C C. produce between them 2890 movements, 
by means of ropes which concentrate in the tent: 


each movement laſts 20 ſeconds; that is to ſay, the 
machine is ſtopped, and remains motionleſs in a 

notch during 20 ſeconds, and then it begins the ſe- 
cond movement, and thus goes on with a reft. 


D.—A man who pulls the rope, and directs the move- W* 
ments of the Machine. I 
E.—A man with a Teleſcope who obſerves the next | 
Machine and points out to D the movements which | 
he is to ungitate, S 
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F F.—Two men writing the names of each movement, 
which are arbitrary, and compoſe a cypher of 280 
| figns, which may be changed at pleafure, and of 
which the two correſpondents hold alone the key ; 
ſo that all thoſe who work the TELEGRAPHE do 
not know what news they tranſmit. 
The great Jack only makes four movements, the per- 
pendicular, the horizontal, the firſt oblique, and the 
ſecond oblique: the reſt have a greater number, and 
240 of them are very clear, fo that the movement of 
the Jack is, each time, 45 degrees; yo is to ſay, 
u of the Circle. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE TELEGRAPHE. 


WITH THE ACCOUNTS PUBLISHED BY MONSIEUR DE 
LOLME AND MR WALKER, 


HE name of the TELEGRAPHE, is derived from 
the Greek, T:a:y2u99.;. fignifying a delineation of 
diſtant viſion. The French, with their uſual adroit- 
neſs, have carried into practice, the idea which hag 
been repeatedly ſuggeſted by philoſophical enquirers, 


both of our own and other countries, reſpecting viſual 


correſpondence. By means of this contrivance, intel- 
ligence is faid to be actually conveyed, at the rate of 
upwards of a hundred miles in half an hour, from their 
armies to the convention, and from the convention to 
their armies. How far they may have improved on 
the original plans propoſed, is not eafily aſcertained. 
There can be no doubt, that they keep the mode by 
which they effect theſe communications, as ſecret as 
poſſible. The circumſtance, however, has given riſe 
to much diſcuſſion ; and ſome ingenious men have li- 
berally preſented to the public their ideas on this ſub- 
ject. Among theſe may be particularly mentioned, 
the celebrated Monſieur de Lolme, and the ſcientific 
Mr Walker: the latter of whom gives the origin of 
the invention to that luminary of philoſophical re- 
ſearch, our learned countryman, the Marquis of Wor- 
og | 
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Monſieur de Lolme's thoughts appear to have been 
firſt drawn to the ſubject, by our diſgraceful practice 
of inſuring tickets during the daily drawing of the 
State Lottery. | | f 


M. DE LOLME's THOUGHTS. ON TELEGRAPHY. 


THE thought that occurred to me, was that of | 
contrivance, by which thoſe horſe and foot pigeons 
might have ſaved themſelves a deal of trouble, and at 
the ſame time have conveyed the knowledge of the | 
firſt-drawn numbers to diſtant parts of the town, with 
much more ſpeed than it is. poſſible for them to do, 
even if they were to employ real winged pigeons. The 
thought occurred to me as a mere joke with myſelf, 
which I never communicated, being unwilling to give 
a hint that might accidentally reach and aſſiſt ſome dif 
honeſt perſons. However, I ſhall mention the contri- 
vance now. Being publicly expreſſed in a newſpaper, 
it can do no hurt ; becauſe, if it ſerves as-a bad hint to 
ſome, it alſo ſerves as a proper caution to others; and, 
at the ſame time, the deſcription will enable. the rea- 
der more-readily.to underſtand the explanation which 
1 intend to give in the iſſue, concerning the manner in 
which the knowledge of many ideas, and even of many 
expreſs words, may be conveyed in about half an hour 
from Liile to Paris; that 1s, to the diſtance of a hun- 


dred and twenty miles. 


The contrivance I meant for ſpeedily conveying to 
the fartheſt end of Oxford Road, the knowledge of a 
number juſt drawn at Guildhall, was this -A garret 
ſhould have been hired, in ſome houſe near to Guild- 
hall, or a place ſhould have been obtained in the up- 
per part of that ſteeple which ſtands juſt by. A large 
black board, about ſeven feet long, and ſix feet high, 


ſhould have been affixed or hung outwards to this up- 


per part of the ſteeple; and upon this black board, 
the two or three intended numbers ſhould have been | 
previouſly written in large conſpicuous figures, each | 
about eighteen inches long, and. proportionably broad 
and thick, with white chalk, or ſome proper whitening | 
ſtuff laid on with a houſe-painter's bruſh. A garret 

| | ſhould 
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ſhould alſo have been obtained near the end of Oxford 
Road; and, in this garret, a telefcope ſhould have 
been placed, ready fixed, and directed towards the 
above-mentioned board, by means of which teleicope 


the perſons ſtationed in the garret would have inſtant- 


ly read the numbers upon the board. It is a well- 


known fact, that, with a reflecting teleſcope, about 


one foot or fifteen inches long, it is eaſy to fee the hour 
exhibited by a church dial fituated at the diſtance of 
two or three miles, | 
Having expreſſed the above idea to the reader, I 
ſhall now obſerve, that it is poſſible to diftinguiſh and 
clearly read letters and words from a diftance of fifteen 
miles or more. For that purpoſe, a powerful tele- 
ſcope ſhould. be uſed; and the white letters on the 
black board ſhould be very large; that is to ſay, theſe 
letters which have no tails, ſhould be three feet long ; 
and thoſe with tails, ſhould be five or fix feet long, 
being at the ſame time porportionally broad and thick. 
The black board might be of a ſufficient fize to contain 
forty letters in four lines, 
Nov, ſuppoſing that ſeven ſtations, with ſuch a 
black board, and a proper apparatus belonging to 
each, were placed in the intermediate ſpace, between 
the two extreme ſtations at Lifle and Paris, thus form- 
ing that ſpace into eight diviſions of fifteen miles each, 
it would be poſſible, in half an hour's time, to com- 
municate from Liſle to Paris, the words—Conde has 


| ſurrendered this morning at 6 o'clock. 


I am taking it here for granted, that the perſons 
placed at the nine different ſtations, are very attentive 
in watching the reſpective ſignals, as well as expedi- 
tious in writing upon the black boards, and alſo that 
the teleſcopes are kept conſtantly fixed and properly 
directed. I mean preſently to deſcribe a very expedi- 
tious method of placing large white letters on the black 
board. | 
By means of forty letters, very conciſely uſed, it is 
poſhble to convey a deal of importaut intelligence, in 
a clear and ſatisfactory manner; but as forty letters, in 


ſome few particular inſtances, might not perhaps be ſuf- 


ficient, 
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ficient, a ſecond ſucceſſive board might be uſed, which 
might be ſlided over the firſt, like the ſcenes at the 
play-houſe ; upon which ſecond board, the diſcourſe 
might be farther continued. Care ſhoald, at the ſame 
time be had, not to ſlide the ſecond board till it ap- 
pears, by a proper ſignal exhibited by the people at 
the oppoſite ſtation, that they have fully read the let- 
ters on the firſt board. 

The following expedient ſhould be uſed, for pre- 
venting the danger of perſons, at the different ſtations, 
being either inaccurate, or flow, in forming the large 
letters with chalk, or a houſe painter's bruſh, on the 
black board. The large letters ſhould be-kept ready 
made before-hand, with bright white tin; and the 
black board ſhould be fitted with ſmall hooks, by 
means of which the large tin letters might be eafily 
and inſtantly affixed to it. A confiderable number of 
ſuch large tin letters might be allowed to each ftation ; 
and the perſons employed in the buſineſs might ſoon 
be brought to find out the proper letters for forming 
the preſcribed words, as readily as a printer's compo» 
fitor finds out his types, and places them on his com- 
p+/ing rule or flick. T1 

When the communication is to take place during 
the night, it ſhould then be effected by means of tran- 
fparent letters, or tranſparencies ; that is to ſay, the 
large letters ſhould be cut through large thin ſheets of 
iron; and thoſe ſheets, or large cut letters, ſhould be 
placed before a vivid light or flame; care being at the 
ſame time taken, to have the iron ſheets placed in ſuch 
a manner as to allow no light to paſs except through 
thoſe cuts by which the large letters are expreſſed; 
The words exhibited during the night, by fuch large 
letters of fire or light, might be read from a very great 
diſtance indeed, by means of a good teleſcope. 


MR WALKER'S DESCRIPTION OF A TELEGRAPHE. 
E CLAIM no praiſe for the following obſervations : 
they are mere extracts; but as the ſubject now occu- 
pies, in the higheſt/degree, the public attention, I hope 
I ſhall not be conſidered as an idle intruder. . 
5 e 
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by which it may be occaſionally cloſed. 
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The firſt point I mean to inveſtigate is, by whom 
was the diſcovery firſt made? And the next, the man- 
ner of conſtructing the machine and its properties. 

I have ſeen it attributed, in ſome of the papers, to 
a Norman, by name William Amontons, born in 1663, 
but whoſe firſt appearance ſeems to be in 1687, when 
he comes before the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
with various ingenious philoſophical matters. But I 
conceive the diſcovery to have originated in Britain, 
and from no leſs a perſonage than the Marquis of 
Worceſter, to whom alſo, in fact, the public are in- 
debted for that noble work the Steam Engine. 

In a very curious and rare little book, written by 
that nobleman, in the year in x65 5—ſome pears pre- 


| viouſly to the birth of Amontons—entitled—* A Cen- 


tenary of the Names and Scantlings of ſuch Inven- 
tions as at preſent I can call to mind to have tried and 


perfected, &c. I find, in the fixth and ſeventh ar- 


ticle, this method of viſual correſpondence, particu- 
larly mentioned. 

I place very high confidence in his authority, both 
for his own aſſertions, and for another ſtrong reaſon, I 
never heard it doubted. His ideas on this head have 
been improved upon ; and the following mode may be 
eaſily adopted, though I do not know whether it has 
or has not. 

Provide a circle of wood, (like the dial-plate of a 
large clock) of about four feet in diameter; and di- 
vide its circumference, which will be about 12 feet, 
into 25 equal parts. 

In one of thoſe ſpaces, cut an open ſquare; and 
through each of the others, cut one of the 25 letters 
of the alphabet, the letter 7 ſerving for F. 

Over the ſpaces that are cut, paſte a thin oiled paper. 

On the top of a pole, fixed to the ground or floor, 
place a frame of wood, in which there 1s to be an 
opening of the ſame fize with one of the divifions of 
the wheel. 

On the outſide of this opening, let there be a door 


To 
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To the pole, let the wheel be fixed at its centre, 
round which it muſt turn, and be placed at ſuch a 
height that the letters on its circumference may an- 
ſwer to the hole in the frame. 

Behind that part of the wheel which is oppoſite to 
= board, let there be fixed, on a ſtand, a ſtrong 

ht. 

"When you would communicate your intelligence, 
open the door on the outſide of the frame — Then put 
that diviſion of the wheel, on which the ſquare is cut, 
againſt the opening, and place the light behind it, that 
ſerves as a ſignal to your correſpondent, which he an- 
ſwers by putting his wheel in the ſame poſition. 

What you intend to communicate being written on 
paper, and placed before you in a proper poſition, you 
turn the wheel round till that divifion which contains 
the firſt letter of the firſt word comes before the open- 
ing; and keep it while you tell four—You then turn 
the wheel, either backward or forward, to the ſecond 
letter, and keep it before the opening the ſame time; 
ſo of all the letters of that word; and between every 
-one, you place the vacant diviſion before the opening, 
while you tell four. | 

When you have finiſhed the whole of your intelli- 
gence, you ſhut the door of the frame, or withdraw 
your light. | 

Where the diſtance is confiderable, it will be neceſ- 
fary to be provided with proper teleſcopes. Your ap- 
paratus thould be placed ſome way within the room, 
that it may not be obſerved by paſſengers. 

It is evident, from the conſtruction of the machine, 
that it is fully as well adapted for a correſpondence by 
night as by day. 

A machine of this ſort may be conſtructed at a trifling 
expence; and the utility of it is obvious, from the 
ſucceſsful experiments the French have made with it. 
If one be apprehenſive left any other perſon than his 


, particular correſpondent knows what paſtes, inſtead of 
letters, as M. De Lolme obſerves, twenty-four charac- 
ters may be uſed, with which the correſpondent may 
allo be previouſly acquainted, 


There 
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There is one circumſtance, however, which, will 


render this entirely uſeleſs, and that is, a thick fog or 
miſt; for, in that caſe, let the light be ever ſo ſtrong, 


and the letters as large as they may, it will be impoſ- 
fible to diſcover them at any conſiderable diſtance. 


Tux officers-on board our Eaſt Indiamen have a 


very ſimple mode of communicating with each other, 


by means of a large board painted black, on which 
they write in large Roman letters; and, making a ſig- 


nal to ſpeak, by firing a gun, immediately hoift the 


board. This being read, a gun 1s fired from the other 
ſhip, and their anſwer given in the ſame manner. In 


this way they eaſily correſpond, as far as the beſt glaſ- 
ſes enable them to ſee diſtinctly. 


Nothing is more evident, than that all theſe methods 
admit of various improvements, to a very great ex- 
tent. Short-hand characters may be eaſily adapted; 
and, by means of tranſparencies, of different colours, 
aſtoniſhing things might be effected, and perhaps have 
been in France, by ingenuity and perſeverance, duly 
encouraged to exert their united faculties. 


EXTRACTS 


FROM a SKETCH OF A TOUR THROUGH THE 
NETHERLANDS, PUBLISHED IN 1787. INTEND= 


ED TO GIVE THE PUBLIC A JUST IDEA OF THE 


SEAT OF WAR, PREVIOUS TO THE PRESENT DIS- 


-TURBANCES, 


| MAESTRICHT, 
J IES rather low—you' ſee it for more than two miles 
before you reach it—At your entrance, the ram- 


parts, draw-bridges, and fortifications (the laſt ama- 


zingly ſtrong) preſent themſelves— Maeſtricht is ſitua- 


ted on the Meaſe in the province of Brabant; that 


part of the town, which is on the Weſt ſide of the 
river, is in the province of Brabant, and ſubject to the 


Dutch; but the Wyche - Suburb, which lies on the 
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eaſt fide of the river, is in the Biſhopric of Liege, and 
that Prince has the civil government of it The Dutch 
took this town from the Spaniards in 1632— The 
French King, however, retook it from the Dutch 
more. than forty years after the Spaniards had loſt it 
to them—At the treaty of Nimeguen in 1679, the 
Dutch had it again reſtored to them—The fortifica- 
tions are now in the higheſt repair, nor do I know any 
place more ſtrongly fortified both by nature and art— 
At the time of my arrival, the inhabitants were in no 
little alarm from the Emperor, as in cafe of the com- 
mencement of hoſtilities, there is no doubt but Mae- 
ſtricht would, from its contiguity to the dominions of 
the Emperor, be the firſt place attacked—Yet, I am 
well perſuaded, that a ſmall body of diſciplined troops, - 
well provided with ammunition, ſtores, &c. (and I 
am convinced, they might with eaſe ſtore themſelves 
with twelvemonths proviſion) would be able to defend 
it againſt any force that could be brought againſt it 
I think myſelf juſtified in this opinion by the refiſtance 
it made for four or five months in 1579 againſt an ar- 
my of 20, coo men, commanded by an officer of the 
firſt military experience of the age in which he lived, 
the Great Farneſe, Duke of Parma—The garriſon did 
not then exceed four thouſand men, (in 1785 there 
were more than four thouſand moſt excellently diſciplin- 
ed troops) and half of theſe were newly drawn from 
the adjacent country—men ignorant of military duty, 
and unaccuſtomed to hardihips and diſtreſſes; yet, 
with all theſe diſadvantages, it was defended for the 
time I have before mentioned, with incredible obſtina- 
cy and good conduct; nor was it at laſt taken but by 
ſurpriſe—The barracks here are very good—there were 
in them ſeven Dutch regiments, ſo that the town was 
quite alive—The troops were under the command of 
the Prince of Heſſe Caſſel, who is governor of Mae- 
ftricht, and has'his refidence there—The ftreets are in 
general very well built, and there are ſeveral very good 
houfes in appearance—The Grand Marche and the Pa- 
rade are both fine open places, and ſome very elegant 
buildings in them—The civil government of the town 
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is lodged in the Burgomaſter and Schepens— There 


are not many curioſities here which would attract the 
notice of ſtrangers; they ſhew you the Town-houſe, 
two or three churches, and the ſubterraneous paſſage. 


Als to the firſt, I can ſay very little in its praiſe, the 
external appearance of it is but indifferent, the inter- 
nal ſtill worſe; the churches are nothing capital No 
very good pictures in any of them; they are in gene- 


ral neat edifices, and when you have ſaid this, you 
have ſaid all The ſubterraneous paſſage I had the cu- 
riofity to go and ſee, though I was a full mile and an 


half from the inn—lt is like all paſſages under ground 


— They tell you it is poflible to go all the way to Lille 
under ground by this paſſage, Credat Fudeus Appella, 


non Ego—lIt is certainly of very great extent, and per- 


haps, even in length, you might go four or five miles 


La man and boy light you, each with a torch— The 


moment you enter, you find yourſelf aſtoniſhingly op- 


preſſed with cold, and the moment you come out, with 


the contrary ſenſation—It ſeems to be a kind of ſtone 
quarry, ſupported by a great number of ſquare ſtone 


pillars— All the ſtones they uſe for building in the ad- 


zacent country is fetched from it; and under one part 
of it I ſaw great quantities of bay and corn divided in- 
to ſmall portions—this is private property, depoſited 
there by the peaſants, to defend it from the inclemen- 


cy of the weather; and ſuch is the force of honeſty in 
this country, amongſt even theſe poor illiterate pea- 


ſants, that I am told every man's property is as ſafe 


here as under lock and key.—In the time of war, this 
paſſage ſerves as a ſecure aſylum for the inhabitants to 


hide their goads in on the approach of an enemy— 


Your conductor ſhews you a part of the paſſage, where 
ſome years ſince a young lad fell down, I ſuppoſe not 


leſs than fixty feet; he laid there between two or 


three days, was then found and taken alive, and is 


now living at Maeſtricht—l took a man from the inn 
to ſhew me all the curioſities of the place—not that 
there was any occaſion for it; but the poor fellow 
came and offered his ſervices ſo genteelly, and reſem- 
bled ſo much Shakeſpear's apothecary in Romeo and 

D 2 Juliet, 
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Juliet, that I could not reſiſt the inclination J felt to 
preſent him with a petit ecu, and 1 dare ſay his pride 
would not have permitted him to accept it as a dou- 
ceur— The man who lights you through the ſubterra- 
neous paſſage expects half. a- crown. The public amuſe- 
ments at Maeſtricht are very good, and I dare ſay the 
town is very lively in winter, as many Dutch families 
of conſequence reſide in it. The Comedie is a very 
good one, performed by a Prench company, who are 
eſteemed very capital—l took up my abode at the 
Moulin a Fent—It is by much the beſt inn here, but 
there are none good; this inn is famous for good 
champagne, I never drank fo good in my life—— 
it was however dear, eight ſkelins a bottle, which 
is four ſhillings Engliſh—All the way 1 have tra- 
velled from Bruſſels to this place the wines have 
been getting better, and dearer ; Burgundy fix ſkelins 
a bottle, and Vin du Rhin the ſame price—From Mae- 
ſtricht to Bois le Duc, you may go by water, but it is 
2 wretched tedious conveyance—l therefore preferred 
land carriage, and hired at the Poſt-houſe a coach and 
Four horſes, which I engaged to carry me thither in two 
days, for which I paid three Louis, a crown, one ſkelin, 
and ten hards, which is the regulated price—The Poft- 
Maſter has (to make uſe of the words of an able and 
- witty Senator, who, in a certain reſpectable aſſeinbly, 
often entertains his hearers by the ſprightlineſs of his 
fancy and brilliancy of his wit) a great deal of the in- 
ſolence of office, and thinks it derogatory to his dignity 
to uſe one word more than is abſolutely neceſſary—he 
is indeed a complete Flemiſh boor—As you enter, and 
as you go out of Maeſtricht, you are ſtopped at the 
gates to write your name, the next place you de- 
- fign to go to, with the inn at which you mean to 
lodge; but here, contrary to the former places, you 
find civilify, and I may add politeneſs, without one 
intereſted view—you receive a low bow, and they do 
not expect (and probably, if you offered, would not 
accept) any douceur—The moment you leave Mae- 
ſtricht, you get into an open, diſagreeable, fiat coun- 
try—The road 1s, for the greateſt part of the way, 
CER 3 | over 
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0 over a barren, ſandy heath, through croſs roads, which, 
e in winter, muſt be often impaſſable—'The country is 
— very thinly populated, and you meet with but few vil- 
os lages—The only ones are Stockem, Bree, Weert, (com- 
- monly called Falcon Weert, from being famous tor 


the breed of thoſe birds, and from which place Lord 
Orford in general procures them) which you paſs 
through the firſt day—You go forty-eight miles before 
night, and have a very long day's journey, almoſt .as 
much as eighty miles in England—1 would adviſe all 
who travel this road, to get out very early from Mae- 
ſtricht -I ſet out myſelf before ſeven o'clock, and did 
not get to the end of my day's journey till paſt eight 
at night—Had it been later in the year, I ſhould have 
got off much earlier, as it would have been very diſa- 
greeable, as well as unſafe to travel ſuch roads in the 
dark—From Maeftricht to within a league of Weert, 
you continue in the dominions of the Biſhop of Liege 
afterwards you get into the Dutch territories—The 
people you ſee on the road look miferably poor, and 
fend all their children out to beg of you, as you paſs 
— You dine at Bree, which is a little bourck rather 
. prettily fituated—I muſt recommend to all travelers, 
when they enter their Auberge (in caſe it is on a Fri- 
day, or any day in Lent) to remember, that the firſt 
thing they ſay to their hoſt 1s, that they are Prote- 
ſtants; otherwiſe, though they have had nothing to 
eat ſince fix'clock in the morning, fome weak ſoup, a 
few potatoes and oil, with a ftinking pickled herring, 
will be all their dinner—T do not know what there 
was in my face, which induced themi to ſuffer me to 
come within the pale of their church—Fam ſure, I 
never felt myſelf leſs inclined to embrace their tenets, 
than after the bad dinner I had—Very fortunately [ 
found a piece of cheeſe in the houſe, which was the 
very beſt J had eaten, fince I left England—The Dutch 
think they have this article of proviſions in the very 
higheſt perfection Il am not inclined to own it; 1 can- 
not think it can be compared with either the North 
Wiltſhire, or Cheſhire cheeſe of our country—At the 
| different places you ftop at, you find none but the 
| D 3 . la ndlord 
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landlord and landlady who ſpeak French—The com- 
mon people either ſpeak a confuſed jargon of their 
own, or Low Dutch—You ſleep at T9 


| EYNDHOVER, 

WHICH is a very conſiderable little town, though 
ſufficiently important to be under the government of 
a Burgomaſter and Schepens—There are two or three 
neat churches here; yet nothing to be ſeen in the in- 
fide of them—Travellers would do well to get rid of 
their German money here, as the coin which goes cur- 
rent in Holland, is entirely different from the German; 
the chief pieces of money are, | 

The reyder, which 1s fourteen gilders. 
The ducat, five gilders, five ſols. 

The gilder, 20 ſols. | 

The ſtyver one ſol ; befides theſe, there are double 
reyders, half reyders, five ſtyvers and an half, &c. in 
common uſe—French crowns and half-crowns are alſo 
very current in every part of Holland—Eyndhover is 
only fix leagues from Bois le Duc—When you get half 
Way, you meet again the page, which forſook you 
when you left Maeſtricht When you come to a little 
village named Boxtel, the country grows delightfully 
Pleaſant, and you ſee ſeveral] gentlemen's elegant hou- 
ſes. It is not a little remarkable, that all the way 
from Maeftricht to Bois le Duc, you neither. aſcend, 
or deſcend an hill, ſcarce 1s there any elevation of the 
ground the whole way—This 1s a circumftance, I dare 
ſay, not to be met with in going the ſame number of 
miles in any other part of Europe, and which, in my 
opinion, makes very great amends for the barrenneſs 
of the country, and ſameneſs of profſpe&t—You are 
carried at Eyndhover to the Poſt-houſe, the ſign is, I 
think, the Star; and, conſidering it is ſo trifling a 
thoroughfare, the accommodations are by no means 
bad—When you reach 5 


BOIS LE DUC, ; 
Tov are ſtopped, as uſual, for your name, &c. 
The entrance to this place is over two or three draw- 


bridges—the ramparts and fortifications 3 very 
rong 
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ſtrong— This place, during the troubles of the war 


between Spain and Holland, ſuffered leſs than moſt 
towns ; it was only beſieged once by Prince Maurice, 
but the Archduke Albert coming to its relief, he was 
obliged to raiſe the fiege—in 1629, however, the Dutch 
ſucceeded better, and took it with very little refiſtance 
on the part of the inhabitants, and ever ſince it has 
been ſubject to them There is ont regiment almoſt 
always in the town, and on account of the jealouſy 
ſubſiſting between the French and Dutch, (though the 
former are dignified by the latter with the appellation 
of their Great and Good Allies). The new raiſed regi- 
ment of Count Maillebois was ſent there by the States 
a few months after 1 left the place—At Bois le Duc I 
know no curioſities worthy your attention; it is an 
ill- built, poor-looking town, and being no thorough- 


fare, muſt be in general very dull—] went down to 


loak at the Baſon for the ſhipping, which is indeed no 
deſpicable one, though the veſſels are but ſmall ; they 
carry, however, merchandiſe of different kinds to all 
the ports of Holland There is a veſſel conſtantly fails 


three times a-week to Amſterdam, Rotterdam, and the 


Hague—However partial I may be to water carriage 
yet it is only when that conveyance 1s certain, and the 
time of being on board limited, which is always the caſe 


when you go by the canals, yet I like not to truft myſelf 
to the uncertainty, (which to me is worſe than the incle- 


mency) with reſpect to time of the winds and waves 
and therefore I the rather choſe to go in the moſt 
wretched land carriage, which human ingenuity (or 


more properly human ſtupidity) could deviſe They 


call the machine a poſt-waggon, and if jolting and 


ſhaking are eſteemed pecuhar good qualities in a wag- 
gon, I know not any thing which has greater preten- 


ſions to the title Had the weather been at the freezing 
point, I am well convinced no one who travelled in 
ſuch equipage would feel the ſmalleſt inconvenience 
from cold—they reſemble very much the Newmarket 


rabbit caravans, and when I have ſaid this, I pay the 


poſt-waggons of Bois le Duc a very high compliment. 
do not mean in this deſcription to include all oy 
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-poſt-waggons of Holland, for I have really ſeen ſome 


built with very great taſte, and hung on a light and 
eaſy principle—l muſt, in juſtice however to the car- 
riages of Bois le Duc, acknowledge the cauſe of my 
bad conveyance, which was the grand fair of the town, 
this being an amuſement more followed after than any 
other in Holland ; the young Damons had hired all the 
better ſort of carriages for their Phillis's— Bad as was 
my conveyance, I was glad to put up with it, and con- 
tented to pay ſeven gilders for it—l have entirely forgot 
the fign of the inn I ſtopt at, it ſeemed nof a very good 
one; yet, as we only ftayed to breakfaſt, it did not much 
ſignify what ſort of an inn it was The road from Bois 
le Duc to Utrecht is all through a croſs country, and 
ſometimes (even in the ſummer) impaſſable —=You muft 
think you have a good coachman, and remarkable goort 
horſes, if you go as faſt as three miles an hour—you 
croſs the Maeſe and Rhine ſeveral times ; each paſſenger 
pays two ſols, the carriage and horſes are paid for by the 
coachman—You are ferryed by means of ropes fixed to 
ſtakes on each fide of the river, which run by means of 
pullies—The only place you meet with in your way is 


BOMMEL, 
WHICH is about nine miles from Bois le Duc—It is 
the capital of the ifland of that name, fituated on the 


Maeſe, and is in the confines of Brabant This place 
was befieged towards the cloſe of the ſixteenth century 
by the Spaniards—The Dutch, however, contrived to 
throw ſuccours into it, and the army of the States 
coming to its relief, obliged the Spaniards to relinquiſh 


their undertaking—Bommel has, on account of its im- 


portant ſituation, been always well garriſoned, and the 


fortifications kept up at no ſmall expence to the States 


Lit had five hundred regular troops in it, under the 
command of the Prince of Heſſe D*Armitadt, who is 
Governor of the iſland—It is as neat a town as ever I 


ſaw, and not unpleaſantly fituated—It is the reſidence 


of ſeveral merchants and Dutch gentlemen of middling 
fortunes, who retire here to enjoy the otium cum dig- 
nitate at a moderate expence - Lou pay four ſols each 


paſſenger 
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paſſenger for liberty to paſs through this town—a kind 
of turnpike on the human race, which is demanded of 
you as you go out of the gates—We were detained fo 
long here, from the owner of the ferry- boat not being 
to be met with, that we found it impoffible to reach 
Utrecht that night After going, therefore, not more 
than a couple of leagues from Bommel, we took up 
our reſidence for that night at a ſmall village, called 
Geldermalſen—a moſt miſerable night's lodging it was; 
few hedge ale-houſes in England have ſuch very bad 
accommodations, and what added to the unpleaſant- 


neſs, neither hoſt, hoſteſs, coachman, or any perſon - 
in the houſe ſpoke any other language but Low Dutch, 


which was next to ſpeaking no language at all—l 
would recommend to all, who purpoſe travelling this 
road, to ftay all night at Bois le Duc, and ſet out from 
thence by four o'clock in the morning—By this means 
they will avoid every inconvenience, and reach Utrecht 
the ſame night From Geldermalſen, after you have 
gone two or three miles, the road mends much,—yet 
all the way from Bois le Duc, the country is miſerably 
poor—On each fide the traveller beholds large ſwampy 
meadows, almoſt conftantly covered with water—his 
journey is on a ſandy, heavy road, rendered doubly 
fatiguing by the immenſe quantity of rain that fell laſt 
autumn — The country is very thinly populated, and 

the people you do, ſee have all the marks of extreme 
poverty and wretchedneſs—This, to an Engkſhman 
accuſtomed to ſee in his own country rich, culti ated 
corn fields, with dry, beautiful paſtures, is wretched 


beyond deſcription. R 
| 2 
UTRECHT 


Is rather prettily ſituated, and the entrance to it 
looks chearful—the face of the country mends in everv 
reſpect the nearer you get to this city This is the ca- 
pital of the province of the ſame name, and ſtands 
pleaſantly ſituated on the Northern branch of the 
Rhine —it is the ſee of a Biſhop, and has a moft capi- 
tal univerſity in it; by ſome preferred to that of Ley - 
den Utrecht was the firſt province which reſiſted the 

collection 
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collection of the tax on the ſubjects of his maſter in 
the Netherlands in 1672, which gave riſe to the revolt 
of the Low Countries The reſolute conduct purſued 
by the rulers in this city and province, in oppofing the 
levy of the tenth penny, may with great juſtice be ſaid 
to be the original caufe of the independency of the 
United Provinces; for as the other States had only a- 
greed to the levy of this tax, on condition that all the 
Provinces agreed to it, fo this reſiſtance, on the part 
of Utrecht, annulled immediately the obligation To 
the famous treaty of alliance, which was concluded 
between the provinces of Flanders, Friezland, Hol- 
land, Guelderland, Zealand, and Brabant, ſome years 
after the revolt, do the Dutch owe the foundation of 
their now flouriſhing and pdwerful republic; and this 
treaty of union has ever been confidered by them, as 
containing the fundamental principles of their preſent 
eonſtitution— In latter times Utrecht has ſupported its 
conſequence by the famous treaty concluded here in 
1713. The inhabitants of this province have been al - 
ways famous for the turbulence and reſtleſſneſs of their 
diſpoſitions, and for a rooted averſion to the Stadt- 
holder Faction has been, for ſeveral months paſt, 
higher here than in any of the provinces—The Prince 
of Orange (for what cauſe 1 know not) is held in the 
greateſt deteſtation and contempt at Utrecht, and every 
thing done to thwart his meaſures, without confider- 
ing whether they tend to promote the public good, or 
not—and their inveteracy is not confined to the Prince 
alone, but extends even to his partizans—A clergy- 
man, a little previous to my going to Utrecht, having 
the imprudence to mix politics and religion together 
in his ſermon, and to enforce from the pulpit a proper 

ſubmiſſion and reſpe to the Stadtholder, was driven 
from his church, and had nearly paid his life as a for- 
feiture to his raſhneſs and folly—And, as in ſo large a 
city, it is impoſſible an union of ſentiment can exiſt 
- amongſt the different ranks of men in political affairs, 
ſo the weaker part have been obliged (as is in general 
the caſe) to yield to the ſtronger ; and though diſap - 


proving the violent meaſures of their opponents are, 


under 
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under the neceſſity of ſuffering their diſcontents to re- 


main hidden, ready to burſt forth on ſome future oc- 
caſion, when it may be their turn to boaſt a ſuperio- 


rity in point of numbers, and conſequently in power. 
A merchant of Utrecht, not more than a fortnight be- 
fore my arrival, having delivered his ſentiments in fa- 


vour of the Stadtholder, with rather too much warmth, 


and too little reſerve, was marked ont immediately by 
the oppoſite party as an object of revenge—They com- 
bined together to ruin him, and by underſelling him 
in his trade, &c. &c. ſo far ſucceeded as to drive him 
from the city—It ſeems to me at preſent, that the re- 
ſolute tone in which ſeveral of the- powers of Europe, 
eſpecially the late King of Pruſſia, have ſpoke their 
ſentiments to their High Mightineſſes againſt the im- 
propriety and diſreſpectfulneſs of their conduct to the 


Prince of Orange, has had in ſome meaſure the de- 


ſired effect, and will at laſt induce them to permit him 
the exerciſe of thoſe rights, and of that proper autho- 
rity and power, always attached to the office of Stadt- 
holder, and which the moderation and prudence of 


the preſent Stadtholder's conduct has certainly never 
juſtly forfeited Utrecht is a very large populous city, 
and has ſome very fine churches in it, though (after 


coming out of a Roman Catholic country) they appear 
at a very great diſadvantage Very few good paintings 
are ever to be ſeen within the churches of Proteſtants 
The church of St Martin, at Utrecht, is an elegant 


building, the tower of it is three hundred and ſixty 


feet high from the top you may very plainly ſee Am- 
ſterdam, and they tell you fourteen more confiderable 
cities or towns—The day was, however, conſiderably 
too cloudy to ſee them when I was there—The ſtreets 
are built very regular, and ſome very handſome private 


edifices ſtand in them—The Mall is a very charming 


walk, and of a Sunday, or an holiday, crowded im- 


menſely with the Burgeois and their wives—There is 


| very noble priſon here, a raſp-houſe, and ſpin-houſe, 


the ſame as at Amſterdam— lt is obſerved, that there 


are fewer executions in Utrecht than in any other pro- 
vince of Holland, and it is a great number of years 


lince 
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fince an execution has been here; there are alſo fewer 
debtors, and convicts of every kind; I know not to 
what cauſe this can be attributed—The inhabitants of 
the Province boaſt much of this circumſtance— l think, 
however, they are more indebted to good fortune, 
than to any other cauſe—From Utrecht to Amſterdam, 
you may go all the way by water, and it is ſo delight- 
ful a ride by the canal, that moſt travellers, I am con- 
vinced, would prefer that mode of conveyance to any 
other—indeed very few people in Holland travel any 


other way than by water—There is a track-ſcoot ſails 


every day, or more properly ſeveral times in a day— 
I would adviſe thoſe who go by it, and who with to 
be at all comfortable, to take the ſmall cabin to them- 
ſelves, otherwiſe they will be crammed into a place, 
where ſhould it be as bad weather as when [ was con- 
veyed by it, they will be almoſt ſtifled ; the only inlets 
for air being in that caſe cloſed—The cabin you are 
put in, if you go as a common paſſenger, a tall man 
can ſcarce fit upright. in, much leſs ftand—thirty or 
forty people are ſtowed together in it as cloſe as poſ- 
fible, and thoſe of every deſcription and fize—Mer- 
chants, Jews, ſailors, women, and children, promiſ- 
cuouſly crowd this wretched ſtowage—the men, for 
the moſt part, ſmoke all the way—This mode of tra- 
velling cannot therefore be very pleaſant to an Eng- 
liihman—The ſmall cabin, at the ſtern of the barge, 
only holds four people, it is therefore neceſſary to 
beſpeak it over night, elſe you will hardly be able to 


procure it—You pay forty-two ſols for it, which is at 


the rate of fix ſols an hour—For a place in the com- 
mon cabin you pay only two ſols an hour (they reckon 


here by hours, not miles)—They travel here much. 


faſter than in Flanders, and are ſcarce ſeven hours go- 


ing from Utrecht to Amſterdam—All the way you ſee 
on each fide of you large handſome houſes, with moſt 
delightful gardens, which come quite down to the 


water's edge, and are laid out with a great deal of taſte 
and elegance Theſe belong moſt of them to the rich 
Bourgeois of Amſterdam and Utrecht, who retire here 


(as our Engliſh cits do to the villages in the * 
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of the metropolis) from the hurry and buſtle of buſi- 


neſs, to enjoy a Saturday and Sunday's reſt, free 


from care and interruption—In this little ride you 
have a ſpecimen (and no unſucceſsful one) of the ef- 


forts of art to ſupplant nature ln a country unuſu- 


ally ſwampy and marſhy, in the midſt of meadows 
covered with water, and ſcarcely a corn field to be 
ſeen, yet on the banks of the river, in this wretched 
ſituation by deſcription, and ſtill more wretched in 


reality, you ſee gardens laid out in a ſtile of elegance, 


which would do no diſcredit to the moſt fertile ſpot 
in the globe—The water is all drained off by ſluices 
from the houſes, and I am informed they are all per- 
fectly dry—The moment you reach the place of land- 
ing at Amſterdam, ſwarms of porters, moſt of them 
Jews, meet you with out- ſtretehed arms, ready to 
graſp your baggage— They are all, for the moſt part, 
a ſet of iniquitous villains The beſt thing a ſtranger 
can do, is to fix his eye upon one who is not a Jew, 
or (if he is a ſufficient good phyſiognomiſt) one who 
has the leaſt ſpark of honeſty written on his counte- 
nance—this man will fetch you a wheel-barrow, and, 
in the mean time, I would adviſe, that yourſelf or ſer- 
vants watch narrowly your baggage, to take care theſe 
light fingered gentlemen do not eaſe you of part of it 
When all your things are put into the wheel-barrow, 
make your porter drive them before you to the hotel 
you mean to refide at—Give him for his trouble one, 

two, or tbree gilders, according to the diſtance ;z the 
landlord will, however, tell you his proper fare I 
went to the White Hart, in Warmoes-ſtreet, which is 


in a very good part of the town, and is a good hotel, 


kept by one Lewis, who was formerly in our navy 
he accommodates you well and reaſonably. 


N 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF ROBERSPIERRE. 


1* is generally ſaid, and believed, that the chriſtian- 
name of Roberſpierre was Maximilian, and his true 
E 1 family- 
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family-name Damien, which was altered and convert- 
ed into that of Roberſpierre, on account of a certain 
Damien, uncle to this Roberſpierre, who attempted 
to aſſaſſinate Louis the XVth “* king of France, on the 
th of January 1757, whoſe brother was called Robert 
Pierre Damien; but, being aſhamed of his own name, 
he took both his chriſtian-names, changed : into s in 
the word Robert, and made Robærſpierre. | 
He was born, 1759, in darknets and poverty, but 
bred up in a genteel manner by the care, and at the 
expence, of the Biſhop of Arras, who, having once 
ſeen him, found ſome wit in his features, and, moved 
with compaſſion, brought him up for a counſellor. ' 
If Roberſpierre was an enthuſiaſt, he was certainly 
a ſhrewd one; for every man with whom he was con- 
nected ſeemed more or leſs to ſtumble upon the very 
ſpots where this extraordinary character ſtood firmeſt. 
In November 1792, he was filent in the Convention; 
and when Marat made his appearance, which was a- 
| bout 
* This Francis Damien, an unhappy wretch whoſe 
ſullen mind, naturally unſettled, «vas inflamed by the 
difputes between the king and his parliament relative to 
2ligion, embraced the deſperate reſolution of attempting 
the life of his ſovereign. In the duſt of the evening, as 
the king prepared to enter his coach, he was ſuddenly 
abounded, though ſlightly, betaveen the ribs, in the pre- 
fence of bis ſon, and in the midſt of his guards. The 
daring aſſaſſin had mingled with the crowd of courtiers, 
and awas inſtantly betrayed by his diſtracted countenance, 
He declared it never avas his intention to kill the Ring, 
but that he only meant to wound him, that God might 
touch his heart, and incline him to reſtore the tranguil- 
lity of his dominions, 'by re-eftabliſhing the parliament, 
and baniſhing the Archbiſhop of Paris, whom he regard- 
ed as the ſource of the preſent commotions. In theſe 
frantic and incoherent declarations he 'perfiſled amidſt 
the moſt exquiſite tortures ; and, after human ingenuity 
Had beengexhauſted in deviſing new modes of torment, 
his judges, tired cut with his obſtinacy, configned him 
to death, the inhumanity of which. is increaſed by the 
evident madneſs that ſtimulated him to the fatal attempt. 
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bout the latter end of that month, he only came for- 
ward in the moſt cautious manner. He invariably 
' withſtood every temptation, that wealth, beauty, or 
the wreck of unequalled magnificence, could hold out, 
whilft the reſt of his aſſociates and opponents yielded 
to them. He was too keen an obſerver not to get poſ- 
ſeſſion of facts, which he might at any time convert to 
his own uſe. Hence his blazoned reputation for fru- 
gality and honeſty. The populace in Paris, to a man, 
believed that he would rather periſh than touch a far- 
thing of public property ; but few could be perſuaded 
to think that the Briſſotines, &c. were equally incor- 
ruptible. When other deputies indulged themſelves 
with their friends and women (witneſs the accuſation 
againſt Hebert and Momoro), Roberfpierre keptretired 
from every ſort of public amuſement, and warily 
watched the motions of thoſe very men whom he wiſh- 
ed to get rid of, With all the appearance of unguard- 
ed enthufiaſm, he ſecretly felt every diate of caution, 
So far he proved a counterpart of Cromwell. 
Roberſpierre was an attorney, or what the French 
call a huiſſier, at Arras, before the revolution of 1789. 
As before obſerved, he was countenanced as a man of 
talents by the biſhop of that place, and was ſent to the 
National Aſſembly through his intereſt, From havin 
been a tool to the Orleans faction, he became the mo 
violent enemy they had, and was the firſt to propoſe 
. the expulſion of the clergy. SO much for political 
gratitude. 
But what endeared Roberſpierre more and more to 
the party he had eſpouſed, was a defign formed to aſ- 
ſaſſinate him. The facts, as related by Barrere in the 
Convention, were as follow :—On the 23d of May, 
I794, at nine at night, a young woman, aged 20 years, 
went to the houſe of Duplai, with whom Roberſpierre 
lodged, and begged to ſpeak with the latter. On be- 
ing told he was not at home, ſhe replied inſtantly, 
& It is-truly aſtoniſhing, that he, who is a public func- 
tionary, ſhould not be at home: as a public function- 
ary he is bound to reply to all thoſe who ſhall addreis 
the >mſclv es to him.“ 
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This inſolent language gave riſe to ſuſpicion ; the 
girl was accordingly apprehended, and carried before 
the committee of general ſafety. On the way, ſhe 
{aid to her guards, that under the ancient government, 
when there was a king, an audience could be obtain- 
ed; and that ſhe would ſpill the laſt drop of her blood 
to have a king, 

When before the committee, ſhe gave the following 
account of herſelf: © My name is Aimee Cecile Reg- 


nault. 'I am twenty years of age; and the daughter 


of a ſtationer in the ſtreet La Lantern, near to Mar- 
mouſets, in the ſection la Cite.“ 

The following queſtions were put to her: Why 
did you go to the houſe where Roberſpierre lives? — 
To ſpeak with him. 

Do you know Roberſpierre?— No. 

For what purpoſe did you want to ſee him ro 
ſee if he ſuited me. 


What do you mean by this expreſſion That does 


not concern you. 


Did you ſay that, as a public functionary, Roberſ- 


pierre ought at all times to be ready to fee thoſe who 
had buſineſs with him ?—l did. 


Did you declare that you would ſpill every vp of _ 


blood in your.bedy to have a king again ?—Yes. 

Do you perfiſt in that declatation ?—Yes, for you 
are fifty thouſand tyrants, and I went to 5 8 
lodgings to ſee of what a tyrant was made. 

A packet found upon her, was now opened; it con- 
tained a complete woman's dreſs. The following 
queſtions were put to her: Why did you carry the 
packet about you !—Becaufe, as I'expected to be car- 
ried to that place whither I ſhall ſoon go, I wiſhed to 
have a change of linen. 

On being aſked what ſhe meant by the latter reply, 
- ſhe anſwered, © The priſon, from whence ſhe was to 
be conveyed to the guillotine.”? 

She had on her perſon two knives, and was inter- 
rogated as to the purpoſe for which they were deſ- 
tined. Reply, © She did not wiſh to employ them to 
the injury of any one.? 

Barrere 
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< Barrere expatiated on the crimes of the Engliſh, 
both towards the French and neutral nations. They 
alone, he faid, directed the ſwords of the aſſaſſins. 
He then preſented the plan of a decree, enjoining 
the republican ſoldiery not to ſpare the Engliſh and 
Hanoverians. This was agreed to. Ihe decree is as 
follows: “ No Engliſh or Hanoverian priſoner ſhall 
be made.” — The decree and addreſs were inſerted in 
the bulletin; the report diſtributed throughout the 
Republic, and tranſlated into all lang uages. 
Roberſpierre then aſcended the tribune, expreſſed 
his ſincere and ardent attachment to that republican 
form of government which France had adopted! When 
he and his colleagues, he ſaid, declared war againſt 
faction and vice, they were not inſenfible that the dag - 
ger of the aſſaſſin would be lifted againſt them. Such 
confiderations, however, did not deter them from do- 
ing their duty; and he was happy to find that their la- 
bours had aſſiſted in eſtabliſhing the dominion of mora- 
lity and juſtice, and in rendering their power immutable 
and eternal. -The Convention decreed that the ſpeech 
of Roberſpierre ſnould be printed, ſent to the armies 
and municipalities, and tranſlated into all languages. 
It is poſſible that the attempt to aſſaſſinate N oberſ- 
pierre was merely a ſtratagem to render him more po- 
pular with his ſatellites; and to produce the atrocious 
decree which the Convention enacted in conſequence 
of that event, that no quarter ſhould in future be 
given to the Engliſh and Hanoverian ſoldiers.** We 
do not comprehend what connection could poſſibly 
fubſiſt between the attempt of this young woman on 
Roberſpierre's life, and the feroctous decree which ſuc- 
ceeded it. We can only account for this abominable 
meaſure, by aſcribing it to the extreme atrocity which 
characterized all the reivlutions of the Roberſpierrian 
committee. 
Many others were implicated in this plot.-Accord- 


ing to the report of Lacoſte in the National Conven- 


tion on the 14th of June, The conſpirators were ac- 
cuſtomed to aſſemble in a pleaſure-houſe at Charunne; 
they had apartments at _— and agents who bought 
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up the money and aſſignats with the royal impreſſion 
on them: corrupt municipal officers and commiſſioners 
delivered them paſſports and certificates of reſidence, 
under colour of which the emigrants were enabled to 
re-enter France, and take poſſeſſion of their property. 
— Their firſt plan was to deliver Marie-Antoinette 
(the late queen) from the Temple; they carried on a 
correſpondence with her, and were connected with 
Danton, Chabot, Fabre d*Eglantine, and Julien de 
Toulouſe, who had entered into the plot. They kept 
up a correſpondence with the priſoners confined in the 
various houſes of arreſt, whom they were to enable to 
eſcape at the time when Hebert and Danton were pu- 
niſhed. They introduced falſe aſſignats, and had con- 
ſiderable ſums at their diſpoſal, As theſe projects 
proved abortive, they had recourſe to aſſaſſination :— 
Ronſel was connected with Amiral, and feveral others. 
You will undoubtedly deliver up (continued Lacoſte) 
all theſe ruffians to the ſword of the law: they alone 
directed the poignards againſt the repreſentatives of 
the people; they are at once the authors and the a- 
gents of the ſoreign faction.“ | | 
The National Convention immediately decreed, 

That the Revolutionary Tribunal ſhall immediately 
try Amiral and the young woman Regnault, aſſaſſins 

of the repreſentatives of the people, Ronſel, Cardinal, 
&c. &c. all accomplices in the foreign conſpiracy, a- 
bettors of aſſaſſination. and wiſhing, by means of fa- 
mine, falſe aſſignats, &c. to reſtore royalty. 

A few days after, Amiral and Aimee Cecile Reg- 
nault, for attempting to aſſaſſinate Roberſpierre and 
Collot d' Herbois, together with fifty-two others, accu- 
ſed of being concerned in that conſpiracy, were con- 
demned to death by the revolutianary tribunal. It is 
hardly neceſſary for us to add, that execution followed 
very ſoon after ſentence. Mad. Regnault died like one 
who had acted from principle. 

On the iſt of July, Roberſpierre delivered at the 
fittings of the Jacobins a ſpeech fuil of that cool fero- 
cious eloquence which characterized all his harangues 


againſt thoſe whom be called Mod erates. He com- 
| | plained 
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plained of ſeveral members of the committee of public 
welfare, who reproached him with being a tyrant and a 
blood-thirſty deſpot. His declamation did not ſeem 
to make the leaſt impreſſion upon his audience; he 
threatened to quit the committee of public welfare, 
and to abandon the helm of government; and no voice 
was heard ſoliciting his remaining in his poſt. 

The above ſpeech was indeed as matchleſs a piece 
of impudence as ever was delivered from- the mouth 
of man. He dictated with all the haughty inſolence of 


a maſter, while he requeſted he might be confidered 


merely as a fellow-ſervant. He knew that. his prin- 
ciples had been unmaſked, and that the party againft 
him was ſtrong; and that the loſs of power maſt be 
to him the immediate forerunner of death; what he 
could not fave by candour and fair-dealing, he endea- 
voured to preſerve by fraud and hypocrity. 

There is a kind of infatuation which attends on am- 
bition; and this laid ſtrong hold of Roberſpierre. If 
ſuch were not the caſe he never would have ventured to 
the top of that very precipice from which he ſaw his 
predeceſſors hurled, either by the aſſaſſin's dagger, or 
the axe of faction. But ſo glaring is the ignis fatuus of 
power, that the poſſeſſion of it was the only object of his 
attention, and he looked on the glittering ſummit above 
with ſuch earneſtneſs, that he had not leiſure to beſtow 
a lingle glance on the ruins below. Frem his ſpeech, 
however, ſome circumſtances might be collected which 
plainly pointed out that he dreaded the effect of a 
calm; when men's minds, 1eturning from the tem- 
peſtuous fea in which they were then toſſed, reaſon 
might reſume the helm, and fteer the diſmaſted veſſel 
of ſtate into a harbour of ſafety. His efforts, there- 
fore, were wholly directed to afliſt, not to appeaſe, the 
ſtorm. There muſt be no time for recollection—no 
moment for cool conſideration. The breath of peace 
would be to him an atmoſphere of annihilation. He 
lived only in the tempeſt of war. If he was not wick- 
ed before he got into power, he found it neceſſary to 
become ſo now; and therefore he get rid of his con- 


ſcience, that rapine and murder might be purſued 
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without remorſe. Thus fortified againſt all the finer 
feelings of nature, he had nothing to apprebend from 
reflection; and, as he had baniſhed from his mind eve- 
ry idea of an hereafter, he rioted without a pang on 
the blood of his fellow-creatures. | 

Perhaps fo complete a villain was never before 
moulded into the ſhape of a man; and the terror which 
marked his expreſſions on the ſubject of moderatiſm 
proved that he was acquainted with his own character, 
and that he believed the bulk of mankind held that 
opinion of him. Hence it was that he branded thoſe 
with diſatisfaction to the ſtate, who did not pay ho- 
mage to his ſyſtem of governing. He knew that his 
views were partly diſcovered, and that any thing like 
Jolidity in adminiſtration, and permanence of conftitu- 
tion, muſt be his certain ruin, as well as the ruin of 
that party attached to his intereſts. It was natural for 
him, therefore, to dread the ceſſation of hoſtilities, 
becauſe, with the eſtabliſhment of peace muſt come 
the return of reaſon; and a nation in its ſober ſenſes. 
would be a tribunal of juſtice, from which Roberſpierre 
could never eſcape with life. 

He ſeemed arrogantly to blame the people in France 
for attending to the character he bears in England, as 
if their judgment was only to be directed by his opini- 
| Lon; but he pretty plainly proved from that circum- 
[ ſtance that his enemies were numerous at home as 

well as abroad. He talked of the places he held as a 
perſonal burthen that he bore merely for the benefit 
of the ſtate; but in this his veracity muſt be doubted by 
all who heard him, becauſe it was well known by what 
villany he obtained, and with what art he endeavoured 
to hold them. His power, he was fenfible, had re- 
ceived a ſhock, and it required more than all the art 
and treachery he was maſter of to prevent it from to- 
tal ruin. | | 

Whilft Roberſpierre plotted the downfall of the Gi- 

rondifts, the Hebertiſts, the Dantonifts, &c. he was 
feldom ſeen in public; certain of triumphing, he re- 
mained behind the curtain, and only his ſubaltern in- 
ſtruments appeared. After that time he was ſcarcely 
: ever 
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ever abſent from the club of the Jacobins, whoſe tri- 


bune he often aſcended. —Formerly he never appeared 


but to' decide the arreſt or death of his adverſaries; but 
he had not latterly authority toampriſon thoſe whom 
he called villains and conſpirators in the midſt of the 
Convention. He daily declaimed againit them, but no 
longer dared to name them; he denounced them to 


the popular fury, but the filence with which he was 
heard announced his ſpeedy downfall. In vain did he 


employ the common matter of revolutionary eloquence. 
It ſeemed that the ears of his auditors were tired with 
his ſpeeches, and they liſtened to them with inattention. 
There now exiſted two leading factions in Paris, who 
ſecretly watched each other. The Anti-Robertpiertiſts 
were the moſt numerous in the Convention; and Ro- 
ber ſpierre's aim was to oppoſe the Jacobins to them. 
Hitherto, in every period of the revolution, the 
moſt infamous party had conquered ; and it was diffi- 
cult to conceive that there could exiſt one ſuperior to 
the Roberſpierriſts in every ſpecies of crime. h 
The conteſt was between Roberſpierre and the Com- 
mittees of Public and General Safety: Roberſpierre, in 
concert with St Juſt and Couthon, all three members 
of the Committee of Public Safety, had formed a plan 
to ſeize into their own hands the whole power delega- 
ted by the Convention to the two committees. 
For fix weeks he had abſented himſelf from the 
Committee of Public Safety; that is, from the time 
he found he could not make the other members adopt 
whatever he thought fit to propoſe. During that pe- 
riod he and his agents were buſy at the Commune, at 
the Jacobin Clubs, and all over Paris, in villifying the 
two committees, and holding forth the neceſſity of ano- 
ther revolution, and a new purification of the Con- 
vention; in other words, a new proſcription of the 
Members. | 
On the 26th of July, Roberſpierre, thinking himſelf 
ſecure of the Jacobin Club, the Mayor, and Commune 
of Paris, and above all, of the armed force, the com- 
mander of which, Henriot, was his creature, came 
down to the Convention, and delivered a prepared 
k ſpeech, 
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ſpeech, in which he arraigned the conduct of the Com- 
mittees of Public and General Safety, the, Committee 
of Finance, and the whole ſyſtem of the government. 

It was moved that this ſpeech ſhould be printed and 
diftributed. N 

Barrere, Billaud Varennes, Cambon, Vadier, and 
other Members of the committee, ſaid, they wiſhed the 
ſpeech ſhould be printed, for the people had a right 
to know the whole truth; and when they had read 
the charge, they ſhould have an opportunity of read- 
ing the anſwer. They told Roberſpierre, that if he 
had thought fit to attend his duty in the Committee 
of Public Safety, he would have known that many of 


the allegations in his ſpeech were falſe ; that many 


things blamed in it had been propoſed by himſelf; that 
he arraigned the ſyſtem of Finance becayſe it had de- 
prived perſons whom he thought fit to protect, of the 
means of making. fortunes at the public expence; that 
he had often protected men from puniſhment when 
they were really guilty, and denounced the ſame men 


when they had committed no crime but that of incur- 


ring his diſpleaſure ; that the Committee of Public Sa- 
fety, when they came to a reſolution contrary to his 
opinion, had often found that the execution of it was 
rendered impoffible by his influence; that municipal 
officers appointed by him had intercepted ſupplies/ of 
ammunition on their way to the armies; that he had 
ſet ſpies upon individual members of the Committee of 
Public Safety, preparing the victories of the Republic, 
After a long debate, the order for printing and diſ- 
tributing Roberſpierre's ſpeech, which had been paſſed 
in the firſt inftance, was revoked. | 1 
On the 24th, St Juſt came to the Convention with 
a ſpeech to the ſame purport with that of Roberſpierre 
the day before ; but, as he began by ſtating; that be 
ſpoke in his own name, and not in the name of the 
Committee of Public. Safety, the Convention refuſed 
to hear him. It was ſtated,” that the other members 
of the Committee of Public Safety knew of his ſpeech, 
that they had remonſtrated with St Juſt upon it, that 
he had promiſed to ſubmit it to their conſiderations, ___ 
COrre 
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correct ſuch errors as they might point out; and that 
now he came to deliver it without having done either. 
Billaud Varennes and Tallien denounced Rober- 
ſpierre, who attempted to ſpeak, but the Convention 
refuſed to hear him, and called upon Barrere.—Bar- 
rere, in the name of the Committee of Public Safety, 
corroborated the charge, and ſtated the meaſures: ta- 
ken for the defence of the Convention. > 
Couthon, Roberſpierre the younger, and Le Bas, on 
their own motion, were ſucceſſively included in the 


decree of accuſation and arreſt, as was alſo St Juſt, 
Roberſpierre himſelf, far from being diſmayed at find- 


ing every voice in the Convention raiſed againſt him 
and his four affociates, in repeated attempts to ob- 
tain hearing, made uſe of the moſt coarſe and inſulting 
expreſſions, 

In the evening Roberſpierre, and all thoſe who had 
been arreſted as his accomplices or agents, were 
reſcued. The Jacobins, the Mayor, and Commune 
of Paris, declared in his favour. The greater part 
of the armed force, eſpecially the cannoneers, the 
influence of Henriot, the- commander in chief, were 
induced, in the firſt inſtance, to take the ſame fide. 
Merlin of Thionville was taken priſoner by Hen- 
riot as he was going to the Convention, but releaſed 
on ſtating the caſe to the guard in whoſe cuſtody he 


Was left. Other members were ſtopped by municipal 


officers, and a plan ſeemed to have been formed to 


prevent their aſſerpbling. Henriot, as he was running 


about and calling to arms, was taken into cuſtody, 
but ſoon after reſcued, and carried off in triumph, 


The Committee of General Safety was ſurrounded, 


and the doors forced open; but the Members happen- 

de to be all in the Convention, ; 
in the mean time, the Commune, to which Rober- 
ſpierre and his aſſociates had repaired, were depofing 
and appointing public officers; iſſuing orders to the 
ſections; arreſting the meſſengers of the Convention, 
and exerciſing various other functions of ſovereign 
power. The department of Paris, and the forty-eight 
ſections, declared immediately for the VT 
| | e 
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The Committees of Public and General 3 with 
promptitude and vigour. The meaſures they propo- 
ſed were readily ſanctioned by the Convention; and, 
in a few hours, the people every where prepared to 
defend their repreſentatives. The armed force ſoon 
followed their example, except the cannoneers, who 
ſurrounded the Commune. They remained undecided 
till ſome members of the Convention appeared among 
them. Yet, but a few hours before Roberſpierre was 
re- taken, it was difficult to ſay whether he or the Con- 
vention would prevail. So confident were he and his 
party at the Commune of ſucceſs, that they had begun 


to organize their new plan of government; appointed 


a general of their army, produced a ſeal of ſtate, the 
impreſſion of a ſingle geur- de- Iys; and, as was ſaid by 
Barrere in his general report, had given orders for for- 
cing the temple, in order to get into their hands the 
unfortunate ſon of the late king. 


At three in the morning of the 28th of July, theſe 


imaginary ſovereigns were priſoners, and, in the even- 
ing of the ſame day, were executed. W 

The death of Roberſpierre may 9 form the 
moſt remarkable epocha in the French revolutionary 


ſyſtem. It appears that he had fallen without even a 


mock trial; unpitying all, and unpitied by thoſe over 


whom he certainly exerciſed the moſt bloody tyranny 


that the human mind ever invented or experienced. 
It was undoubtedly his aim to have been the ſupreme 
ruling governor of France, not improbably under the 


very name of ing; at leaſt the ſeal found prepared with 
the impreſſion of a fingle feur-de-lys, ſeems favourable | 


to this ſuppoſition. 
Who could ever have ſuppoſed, until the French 


Revolution had familiarized us to ſuch ſtrange fingula- | 
rities, that two bad lawyers, born at the two extremi- 


ties of France, ſhould one day diſpute with each other 
the empire of that vaſt country? 

Barrere was born at the foot of the Pyrenees, was 
an obſcure lawyer, a member of the Conſtituent Aſ- 
ſembly, and ſucceeded to be the organ of the Giron- 
diſts and Mountaincers—Roberſpierre was born on the 

northern 
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northern frontier, among the loweſt claſs of the peo- 
ple; was educated at the expence of the biſhop of Ar- 
ras; was by profeſſion a lawyer, and equally obſcure bh 
in his practice as Barrere. He. was deſpiſed by both 1 
parties in the Conſtituent Aſſembly, as a low-lived in- li 
different ſpeaker. | 1H 

What the views of the people, or of the Convention, 1 
are, it is difficult to determine; but it ſeems at preſent ' 
to be the French notion of freedom to be ſubject to = 
the controul or opinion of no one perſon, but to adopt =- 
that form of government which muſt inevitably prove 1 
either the beſt or the worſt poſſible—the government of a. 
all by all. This, it is the boaſt of Britons, is the prin- fl 
ciple of their conſtitution. But how it can be carried | 
into effect by a numerous body of legiſlators, al | 

equal in power, it remains for France to try. Talents 1 
will inevitably inſure ſuperiority; this produces jea- 
louſy; and, as in the republics of old, as ſoon as a 
man deſerves well of his country, he becomes ſuſpec- 
ted; and when his influence is ſufficient to obtain him 8 
command, he is immediately ſacrificed, The ſcheme 9 
has been tried ſome thouſands of years ſince; yet the 4 
herd of French Imitators are bent once more on pro- 
ving its ſanguinary futility. 


PORTRAIT or ROBERSPIERRE. = 
FEXTRACTED FROM A PARIS JOURNAL, ] Þ | \ 


ROBERSPIERRE, at the time of his death, was aged 
35 years. He was ſhort in ftature, being only five feet 
two or three inches in height : his ftep was firm, and | 
his quick pace in walking announced great activity. bn 
By a kind of contraction of the nerves, he uſed often | q 
to fold and compreſs his hands in each other; and * 
ſpaſmodic contractions were perceived in his ſhoulders 
and neck, the latter of which he moved convulſively | 
from ſide to fide. | | 

In his dreſs he was neat and even elegant, never iP 
failing to have his hair in the beſt order. His features 
bad nothing remarkable about them, unleſs that their YN 

general aſpect was Areas 4 forbidding ; his complex- 9 
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ion was hvid and bilious; his eyes dull, and ſunk in 
their ſockets. The conſtant blinking of the eye-lids 
ſeemed to ariſe from convulfive agitation; and he was 
never without a remedy in his pocket. He could ſof- 
ten his voice, which was naturally harſh and croaking, 
and could give grace to his provincial accent. It was 
remarked of him, that he could never look a man full 
in the face. He was maſter of the talent of declama- 
tion; and as a public ſpeaker was not amiſs at compo- 
fition. In his harrangues, he was extremely fond of 
the figure called antithe/rs ; but. failed whenever he at- 
tempted irony. His diction was at times harſh, at o- 
thers harmoniouſly modulated, frequently brilliant, 
but often trite, and was conſtantly blended with com- 
mon- place digreſſions on virtue, crimes, and conſbira- 
cies, Even when prepared, he was but an indifferent 
orator. His logic was often replete with ſophiſms and 
-Mbtilties ; but he was in general ſterile of ideas, with 
but a very limited ſcope of thought, as is almoſt always 
the caſe with thoſe who are too much taken up with 
themſelves. j 
Pride formed the baſis of his character; and he had 
a great thirſt for literary, but a ſtill greater for politi- 
cal fame. He ſpoke with contempt of Mr Pitt; and 
yet above Mr Pitt he could ſee nobody unleſs himſelf. 
The reproaches of the Engliſh journaliſts were a high 
treat to his vanity : whenever he denounced them, his 
accent and expreſſion betrayed how much his ſelf-love 
was flattered. It was delightful to him to hear the 
French armies named, the armies of Roberſpierre; 
and he was charmed with being included in the liſt of 
tyrants. Daring and cowardly at the ſame time, he 
threw a veil over his mancevres, and was often impru- 
dent in pointing out his victims. 

f one of the repreſentatives 'made a motion which 
diſpleaſed him, he ſuddenly turned 'round towards 
him, and eyed him with a menacing aſpect for ſome 
minutes. Weak and revengeful, ſober and ſenſual, 
chaſte by temperament, and a libertine by the effect of 
imagination; he was fond of attracting the notice of 
the women, and had them impriſoned for the ſole 

| | = pleaſure 
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pleaſure of reſtoring to them their liberty. He made 


them ſhed tears to wipe them from their cheeks. In 
practiling his deluſions, it was his particular aim to act 
on tender and weak minds. He ſpared the prieſts, be- 
cauſe they could forward his plans; and the ſuperſti- 


tious and devotees, becauſe he could convert them in- 


to inſtruments to favour his power. 


His ſtile and expreſſion were in a manner myſtical; 


and, next to pride, ſubtilty was the moſt marked fea- 


ture of his character. He was ſurrounded by thoſe 
only, whoſe conduct had been highly criminal, be- 


cauſe he could with one word deliver them over to the 
puniſhment of the law. He at once protected and 
terrified a part of the Convention. He converted 


crimes into errors, and errors into crimes. He dread- 


ed even the ſhades of the martyrs of liberty, whoſe in- 


fluence he weakened, by fubſtituting his own. He 


was ſo extremely ſuſpicious and diſtruſtful, that he 


could have found it in his heart to guillotine the dead 


themſelves. | 
To enter into a ſtrict analyfis of his character, Ro- 


berſpierre, born without genius, could not create cir- - 


cumftances, but profited by them-with addreſs. To 


the profound hypocriſy of Cromwell, he joined the 


cruelty of Sylla, without poſſeſſing any of the great 


military and political qualities of either of thoſe ambi- 
tious adventurers, His pride and his ambition, far 


above his means, expoſed him to ridicule. To ob- 


ſerve the emphaſis with which he boaſted of having 


proclaimed the exiſtence of the Supreme Being, one 
might have ſaid, that according to his opinion, God 
would not have exiſted without him. 

When, on the night of the 27th of July he found 


himſelf abandoned by his friends, he diſcharged a piſtol 


in his mouth; and at the ſame time a gens d'arme 
wounded him by the diſcharge of another. Roberſ- 
pierre fell bathed in blood; and a Sans-Culotte ap- 
proaching him, very coolly pronounced theſe words 
in his ear“ There exiſts a Supreme Being.“ 
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THE BROWN JUG, A CELEBRATED SONG, 
FROM THE POOR SOLDIER :: 


With a Characteriſtic PRINT, from a Painting by 
Mr Corbould, elegantly engraved by Mr Cheſham. 


LEAR fir, thisbrownjug that now foams with mild ale, 
Out of which Inowdrink to ſweet Kate of the vale; 
Was once Toby Filpot, a thirſty old foul, 
As &er crack'd a bottle, or fathom'd a WP 
In boozing about, twas his praiſe to excel, 
And amongſt Jolly __ he bore off the bell. 


It chanc'd as on A days, he ſat at his eaſe, 
In his low'r-woven arbour, as gay as you pleaſe, 
With his friend and his pipe puffing ſorrow away: 
Thus honeft old Toby ſat foaking his clay; 

His breath-doors of life on a ſudden were ſhut ; 
And he died full as big as a Dorcheſter butt. 


His body, when long in the ground it had lain, 

And time into clay had reſolv'd it again, 

A potter found out in its covert ſo ſnug, 

And with part of old Toby he form'd this brown jug, 
Now ſacred to friendſhip, to mirth, and mild ale, 
$0 here's to my-lovely iweet Kate of the vale. 


THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY, 
A PoEmM, IN TWO PARTS. 

By the Author of An Ode to Superſtition,” 
Amplat ætatis ſpatium ſibi vir bonus: hoc eſt 
Vivere bis, vita poſſe priore frui. Mart. 

| PART I. 


Dolce ſentier,- — 
Colle, che mi piaceſti, — 


O ancor per uſanza Amor mi mena; - 


Ben riconoſco in voi Puſate forme, | 
Non, laſſo, in me. Petrarch. 
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Ax ALYSsIiSs OF THE FIRST PART. 


"THE Poem begins with a deſcription of an obſcure vil - 
lage, and of the pleaſing melancholy which it excites - 


on being revilited after a long abſence. This mixed 
ſenſation is an effect of the Memory. From an effect 
we naturally aſcend to the cauſe; and the ſubject pro- 


poſed is then unfolded with an inveſtigation of the na- 


ture and leading principles of this faculty. 


It is evident there is a continued ſucceſſion of ideas 


in the mind, and that they introduce each other with 


a degree of certain regularity. . Their complexion de- 
pends greatly on the different perceptions of pleaſure 
and pain which we receive through the medium of ſenſe; . 
and, in return, they have a confiderable influence on 


the animal economy. 


They are ſometimes excited by ſenſible objects, and 
ſometimes by an internal operation of the mind. Of 


the former ſpecies is moſt prabably the memory of 


brutes; and its many ſources of pleaſure to them, as 


well as ourſelves, are conſidered in the firſt part. The 


latter is the moſt perfect degree of memory, and forms 


the ſubject of the ſecond. 


When ideas have any relation whatever, they are at- 


tractive of each other in the mind; and the concep- 
tion of any object naturally leads to the idea of ano- 


ther which was connected with it either in time or 
place, or which can be compared or contraſted with 
it. Hence ariſes our attachment to inanimate objects; 


hence alſo, in ſome degree, the love of our country, 
and the emotion with which we contemplate the cele- 


brated ſcenes of antiquity. Hence a picture directs 


our thoughts to the original; and, as cold and dark- 
neſs ſuggeſt forcibly the ideas of heat and light; he, 


who feels the infirmities of age, dwells moſt on what- 


ever reminds him of the vigour and vivacity of his youth. 


The aſſociating principle, as here employed, is no 
Jeſs conducive to virtue than to happineſs; and, as 


ſuch, it frequently diſcovers itſelf in the moſt tumul- 


tuous ſcenes of life. It addreſſes our finer feelings, and 
gives ezerciſe o every _ and generous propenſity, 
| Not 95 
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Not confined to man, it extends through all ani. 
mated nature; and its effects are 5 ſtriking in 
the domeſtic tribes. 


THE PLEASURES OF MEMORY. 


PART I. 


WILIGHT's ſoft dews ſteal o'er the vllage-green, 

With magic tints to harmonize the ſcene, 
Huſh'd is the hum that thro? the hamlet broke, 
When round the ruins of their ancient oak 
The peaſants flock'd to hear the minſtrel play, 
And games and carrols clos'd the buſy day. 
Her wheel at reſt, the matron charms no more 
With treaſur'd tales of legendary lore. 
All, all are fled ; nor mirth nor muſic flows, 
To chaſe the dreams of innocent repoſe. 
All, all are fled ; yet ſtill I linger here! 
What penſive ſweets this filent ſpot endear ? 


Mark yon old manſion, frowning N the trees, 


Whoſe hollow turret wooes the whiſtling breeze. 
That caſement arch'd with ivy's browneſt ſhade, 
Firſt to theſe eyes the light of heav'n convey'd. 
The mouldering gateway ſtrews the graſs-grown court, 
Once the calm ſcene of many a ſimple ſport. ; 
When nature pleas'd, for life itſelf was new, 
And the heart promis'd what the fancy drew, 
See through the fractur'd pediment reveal'd, 
Where moſs inlays the rudely-ſculptur'd ſhield, 
The martin's old, hereditary neft, 
Long may the ruin ſpare its hallow'd gueſt ! 
As jars the hinge, what ſullen echoes call! 
Oh — unfold the hoſpitable hall! 
That hall, where once, in antiquated ſtate, 
The chair of juſtice held the grave debate. 
Now ſtain'd with dews, with cobwebs darkly hung, 
Oft has its roof with peals of rapture rung; 
When round yon ample board, in due degree, 
We ſweeten'd every meal with ſocial 8 iq 
The heart's light laughter crown'd the circling jeſt ; 
And all was ſunſhine in cach little breaſt, 
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"Twas here we chas'd the ſlipper by its ſound ; 
And turn'd the blindfold hero round and round, 
*T was here, at eve, we form'd our fairy ring | | 
And Fancy flutter'd on her wildeft wing. | 
Giants and genii chain'd the wond'ring ear 8 
And orphan-woes drew Nature's ready tear. ; 1 
Oft with the babes we wander'd in the wood, 5 
Or view'd the foreſt- feats of Robin Hood: 
Oft, fancy led, at midnight's fearful hour, 
With ſtartling ſtep we ſcal'd the lonely tow'r; 
O'er infant innocence to hang and weep, 
Murder'd by ruffian hands, when ſmiling in its ſleep, 
Ye houſehold Deities! whoſe guardian eye 
Mark'd each pure thought, ere regiſter'd on high; 
Still, ſtill ye walk the conſecrated ground, 
And breathe the foul of Inſpiration round. 
As o'er the duſky furniture I bend, 
Each chair awakes the feelings of a friend, 
The ſtoried arras, ſource of fond delight, 
With old atchievement charms the wilder'd ſight ; 
And ſtill, with heraldry's rich hues impreſt, 
On the dim window glows the pictur'd creſt, 
The ſcreen unfolds its many-colour'd chart. 
The clock ſtill points its moral to the heart. 
That faithful monitor, twas heav'n to hear! 
When ſoft it ſpoke a promis'd pleaſure near! 
- And has its ſober hand, its fimple chime, - 
Forgot to trace the feather d feet of Time? 
That maſſive beam, with curfous carvings wrought, 
Whence the caged linnet ſooth'd my pentive thought; 
Thoſe muſkets cas'd with venepable ruſt ; 
Thoſe once-lov'd forms, {till breathing thro? their duſt, 
Still from the frame, in mould gigantic caſt, 
Starting to life—all whiſper of the palt | 
As through the garden's defart paths I rove, 
What fond illuſions ſwarm in every grove ! 
How oft, when purple evening ting'd the weſt, . a 
We watch'd the emmet to her grainy neft ; 1 
Welcom'd the wild-bee home on wearied wing, wn 
Laden with ſweets, the choiceſt of the ſpring ! 1 Ts 
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How oft inſcrib'd, with Friendſhip's votive rhyme, 
The bark now filver'd by the touch of Time; 
Soar'd in the ſwing, half pleas'd and half-afraid, 
Through ſiſter elms that wav'd their ſummer ſhade; - 
Or ftrew'd with crumbs yon root-inwoven ſeat, 
To lure the redbreaſt from his lone retreat! 
Childhood's lov'd group reviſits every ſcene, 
The tangled wood-walk and the tufted green ! 
Indulgent MEMORY wakes, and lo! they live! 
Cloth'd with far ſofter hues than Light can give. 
Thon laſt beſt friend that Heav'n aſſigns below, 
To ſooth and ſweeten all the cares we know; 
Whole glad ſuggeſtions ſtill each vain alarm, 
When nature fades, and life forgets to charm ; - 
Thee would the Muſe invoke !—to thee belong 
The ſage's precept, and the poet's ſong. = 
What ſoften'd views, thy magic glaſs reveals, 
When o'er the landſcape Time's meek twilight ſteals 
As when in ocean {inks the orb of day, | 
Long on the wave reflected luftres play ; 
Thy temper'd gleams of happineſs reſign'd 
Glance on the darken'd mirror of the mind. 


The ſchool's lone porch, with reverend moſſes gray, 


Juſt tells the penſive pilgrim where it lay. 
Mute 1s the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 
Quick'ning my truant-feet acroſs the lawn ; 
Unheard the ſhoot that rent the noontide air, 
When the {low dial gave a pauſe to care. 
Up ſprings, at every ſtep, to claim a tear, 
Some little friendſhip form'd and cheriſh'd here! 
And not the lighteſt leaf, but trembling teems 
With golden viſion, and romantic dreams! 
Down by yon hazel copſe, at ev'ning blaz'd 
The Gypſy's faggot—there we ſtood and gaz'd 
Gaz'd on her ſun-burnt face with ſilent awe, 
Her tatter'd mantle, and her hood of ſtraw ; 
Her moving lips, her caldron brimming o'er ; 
The drowly brood that on her back ſhe bore ; 
Imps, in the barn, with moufing owlet bred, 
From rifled rooſt at nightly revel fed ; | 
13 Whoſe 
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Whoſe dark eyes fall d thro' locks of blackeſt” ſhade, 
When in the breeze the diſtant watch- dog bay'd : 

And heroes fled the Sybil's mutter'd call, 

Whoie elfin proweſs ſcal'd the orchard- wall. 

As o'er my palm the filver piece ſhe drew, 

And trac'd the line of life with ſearching view, 

How throbb'd my fluttering pulſe with hopes and fears, 
To learn the colour of my future years! 

Ah, then, what honeſt triumph fluſh'd my breaſt! 
This truth once known. To bleſs is to be bleſt! 

We led the bending beggar on his way; | 
(Bare were his feet, his treſſes filver-gray) 
Sooth'd the keen pangs his aged ſpirit felt, 
And on his tale with mute attention dwelt. 
As in his ſcrip we dropp'd our little ſtore, 
And wept aloud to think it was no more 
He breath'd his prayer, Long may ſuch goodneſs live; “ 
*T was all he gave, 'twas all he had to give. 

But hark! thro' thoſe old firs, with ſullen ſwell, 
The church- clock ſtrikes! ye tender ſcenes, farewell! 
It calls me hence, beneath their ſhade to trace, 

The few fond lines that time may ſoon efface. 

On yon gray ſtone that fronts the chancel- door, 
Worn ſmooth by buſy feet now ſeen no more; 

Each eve we ſhot the marble through the ring, 
When the heart danc'd, and life was in its ſpring 3 
Alas! unconſcious of the kindred earth, 

That faintly echoed to the voice of mirth. 

The glow-worm loves her emerald hght to ſhed, 
Where now the ſ{cxton reſts his hoary head. | 
Oft, as he turn'd the green ſward with his ſpade, 
He le&ur'd every youth that round him play'd ; 
And, calmly pointing where his fathers lay, 

Rous'd him to rival each, the hero of his day. 

Huſh, ye fond flutterings, huſh : while here alone 
I ſearch the records of each mouldering ftone. 
Guides of my life! Inſtructors of my youth! 

Who firſt unveil'd the hallow'd form of Truth; 

W hoſe every word enlighten'd and endear'd ; 

In age belov'd, in poverty rever'd; : 
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In Friendſhip's filent regiſter ye live, 
Nor aſk the vain memorial Art can give. | 
But when the ſons of peace and pleaſure ſleep, 
When only Sorrow wakes, and wakes to weep 
What ſpells entrance my vifionary mind, 
With fighs ſo ſweet, with raptures ſo refin'd ? 


Ethereal Power! whoſe ſmile, at noon of night, 


Recalls the fax-fled ſpirit of delight, 
Inſtills that muſing melancholy mood, 
Which charms the wiſe, and elevates the good; 


Bleſt Memory, hail! Oh, grant my grateful verſe. 


To ſing thy triumphs, and thy gifts rehearſe ! 


Pierce the dark clouds that round thy empire roll, 


And trace its airy precincts in the ſoul. 

LulPd in the countleſs chambers of the brain, 
Our thoughts are link'd by many a hidden chain. 
Awake but one, and lo, what myriads riſe ! 

Each ſtamps its image as the other flies? 

Each, as the varied avenues of ſenſe 

Delight or ſorrow to the ſoul diſpenſe, 

Brightens or fades; yet all, with magic art, 
Controul the latent fibres of the heart. 

As ſtudious Proſpero's myſterious ſpell 

Conven'd the ſubject- ſpirits to his cell; 

Each, at thy call, advances or retires, 

As judgment dictates, or the ſcene inſpires. 

Each thrills the ſeat of ſenſe, that ſacred ſource 
Whence the fine nerves direct their mazy courſe, 
And thro? the frame invifibly convey 

The ſubtle, quick vibrations as they play. 

Survey the globe, each ruder realm explore; 
From Reaſon's fainteſt ray to Newton's ſoar. 
What different ſpheres to human bliſs aſſign'd! 
What flow gradations in the ſcale of mind! 

Yet mark in each theſe myſtic wonders wrought; 
Oh mark the ſleepleſs energies of thought ! 
Th' adventurous boy that aſks his little ſhare, 


And hies from home, with many a goſſip's prayer, 


Turns on the neighbouring hill, once more to ſee 
The dear abode of peace and privacy | 


The 
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And as he turns, the thatch among the trees, 
The ſmoke's blue rays aſcending with the breeze, 
The village- common ſpotted white with ſheep, 
The church- yard yews round which his fathers ſleep; 
All rouſe Reflection's ſadly pleaſing train, 
And oft he looks and weeps, and looks again. 
So, when the daring ſons of Science drew (1) 
The mild Tuy1a's firm yet fond adieu 
To all his ſoul's beſt lov'd, ſuch tears he ſhed, 
While each ſoft ſcene of ſummer beauty fled ; 
Long o'er the wave a wiſtſul look he caſt, 
Long watch'd the ſtreaming ſignal from the maſt ; 
Till twilight's dewy tint deceiv'd his eye, 
And fairy foreſts fring*d the evening ſky. 
So Scotia's Queen, as ſlowly dawn'd the day, (2) 
Roſe on her couch, and gaz'd her ſoul away. 
Her eyes had bleſs'd the beacon's glimmering height, 
That faintly tipt the feathery ſarge with light ; 
But now the morn with orient hues pourtray'd 
Each caſtled cliff, and brown monaſtic ſhade: 
All touch'd the taliſman's reſiſtleſs ſpring, - 
And lo, what buſy tribes were inſtant on the wing | 
As kindred objects kindred thoughts excite, (3) 
Theſe, with magnetic virtue, ſoon unite. 
And 
(x) He wept ; but the effort that he made to conceal 
His tears, concurred, with them, to do him honour : he 
event to the maſt- bead, SWO. 
Hawkeſworth's Voyages, ii. 181. 
Another very affecting inflance of local attachment is 
related of his fellow-countryman Potaveri, who came to 
Europe with M. de Bougainville. | 
See Les Jardine, .chant. ii. 
(2) Elle je leve fur ſon lift, Q ſe met a contemplar la 
France encor, tant qu'elle peut. 
Bantome, tom. ii. p. 119. 
(3) To an accidental aſſociation may be aſcribed ſome 
of the nobleſt efforts of human genius. The Hiſtorian of 
the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire firſt conceived 
his defign among the ruins of the Capitol; and to the tones 
-of a Welſh harp are we indebted for the Bard of Gray. 


Gibbon's Hiſt. xii, 433. Memoirs of Gray, ſc. iv, 


let. 25. 
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And hence this ſpot gives back the joys of youth, 
Warm as the life, and with the mirror's truth, 
Hence home: felt pleaſure prompts the patriots figh 
This makes him wiſh to live, and “ dare to die.“ 
For this Fosc ARI, whoſe relentleſs fate (4) 

Venice ſhould bluſh to hear the Muſe relate, 

When exile wore his blooming years away, 

To ſorrow's long ſoliloquies a prey, 


When reaſon, juſtice, vainly urg'd his cauſe ; 


For this he rous'd her ſanguinary laws; 
Glad to return, though hope could grant no more, 
And chains and torture hail'd him to the ſhore. | 
And hence the charm hiftoric ſcenes impart : - 
Hence Tiber awes, and Avon melts the heart. 
Aerial forms in Tempe's claſſic vale, | 
Glance through the gloom, and whiſper in the gale; 
In wile Vaucluſe with love and Lawra dwell, - 
And watch and weep in ELoisa's cell. (5) 
Twas ever thus. As now at Vi&GiL's tomb, (6) 
We bleſs the ſhade, and bid the verdure bloom : 


We 


(4) This young man vas ſuſpe&ed of murder, and at 
Fenice ſuſpicion is good evidence. Neither the intereſt of 
the Doge his father, nor the intrepidity of conſcious inno- 
cence which he exhibited in the dungeon and on the rack, 
could procure his acquittal. He quas baniſhed to the 
and of Candia for life. | 

But here his reſolution failed him. At ſuch a diftance 
from home he could not live; and as it was a criminal 
offence to ſolicit the interceſſion of any foreign prince, in 
a fit of deſpair he addreſſed a letter to the Duke of Milan, 


. andintrufled it to a wretch avhoſe perjidy, he knew, abould 


eccafion his being remanded a priſoner to Venice. See 
Dr Moore's View of Society in Italy, vol. i. let. 14. 
(5) The Paraclete, founded by Abelard in Champagne. 
(6) Vows and pilgrimages are not peculiar to the re- 
ligious enthuſiaſt. Silius Italicus performed annual ce- 
remonies on the mountain of Pofilippo 5 and it <vas there 
that Boccaccio, quaſi da un divino eſtro inſpirato, re- 


*Yalved to dedicate his life to the muſes. 
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So TuLiLyY paus'd, amid the wrecks of Time, ( 7 
On the rude ſtone to trace the truth ſublime; 
When at his feet in honour'd duſt diſclos'd, 
Th' immortal Sage of Syracuſe repos'd. 
And as his youth in ſweet delufion hung, 
Where once a PLATo taught, a Pix DAR ſung; 
Who now but meets him muſing, when he roves 
His ruin'd Tuſculan's romantic groves ? | 
In Rome's great Sorum, who but hears him roll 
His moral thunders o'er the ſubject- ſoul? 
And hence that calm delight the portrait gives: 
We gaze on every feature till it lives! 
Still the fond lover views the abſent maid ; 
And the loft friend ftill lingers in his ſhade ! 
Say why the penfive widow loves to weep, (8) 
When on her knee ſhe rocks her babe to ſleep: 
Tremblingly ſtill, ſhe lifts his veil to trace 
The father's features in his infant face. 
The hoary grandſire ſmiles the hour away, 
Won by the charm of innocence at play; 
He bends to catch each artleſs burſt of joy, 
Forgets his age, and acts again the boy. 
What tho' the iron ſchool of War eraſe 
Each milder virtue, and each ſofter grace; 
What tho? the fiend*s torpedo-touch arreſt 
Each gentler, finer impulſe of the breaſt; 
Still ſhall this active principle preſide, 
And wake the tear to Pity's ſelf-denied. | 
The intrepid Swiſs, that guards a foreign ſhore, 
Condemn'd to climb his mc Antain- cliffs no more, 
If chance he hears the ſong ſo ſweetly wild, (9) 
Which on thoſe cliffs his infant hours beguil'd, : 
Vol. I. G Melts 
(7) When Cicero bas Puxſftor in Sicily, he diſcovered 
the tomb of Archimedes by its mathematical inſcription. 
| Tuſc. queſt. 5. 3. 


(8) 7. he influence of the aſſaciating principle is finely 


exemplified in the faithful Penelope, <uben {he ſheds tears 
over the bow of Ulyſſes. Od. xxt. 55. 
(9) The celebrated Ranz des Vaches ; cet air fi cheri 
des Suiſſes qu'il fut defendu ſous peine de mort de le Jane 
; ans 
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Melts at the long-loſt ſcenes that round him riſe, 
And finks a martyr to repentant fighs. 

Aſk not if courts or camps diffolve the charm; 
Say why VEsPASIAN lov'd his Sabine farm; (10) 
Why great NavarRE, when France and freedom 

bled, (11) 
Sought the lone limits of a foreſt- ſned. 


When 


dans leurs troupes, parce qu'il faiſolt fondre en larmes, 
deſerter, ou mourir, ceux qui Pentendoient, tant il excitoit 
en eux Pardent defir de revoir leur pays. | 
RoussEAu, Dictionnaire de Muſique. 

(10) This emperor, according to Suetonius, conſtantly 


paſſed the ſummer in a ſmall villa near Reate, where he 


avas born, and to which he avould never add any embel- 
Iiſhment ; ne quid ſolicet oculorum conſuetudini depe- 
riret. Sur. in Vit. Veſp. cap. ii. 

A fimilar inſtance occurs in the life of the venerable 
Pertinax, as related by J. Capitolinus. Poſteaguam in 
Liguriam vedit, multis agris coemptis, tabernam pater- 
nam, manente forma priore, infinitis edificiis circum- 
dedit. | Hiſt. Auguſt. 54. 

An attachment of this nature is generally the charac- 
teriflic of a benevolent mind; and a long acquaintance 
abith the qvorld cannot always extinguiſh it. 

To a friend, ſays Fohn Duke of Buckingham, Tauill 
expoſe my qweakneſs : I am oftener miſſing a pretty gal- 
ery in the old houſe I pulled down, than pleaſed with a 
ſaloon which T built in its flead, though a thouſand times 
better in all reſhes. See his Letter to the D. of Sh. 

This is the language of the heart; and quill remind 
the reader of the good-humoured remark in one of Pope's 
letters —T ſhould hardly care to hade an old poſt pulled 
1, that I remembered ever fince I avas a child. 

PopE's Works, viii. 151. 

The elegant author of Telemachus has illuſtrated this 


ſubject, with equal fancy and feeling, in the flory of Ali- 


beus, the Perſian. See Recueil de Fables, compoſees pour 
Education d'un Prince. 


(11) That amiable and accompliſhed monarch, Henry 
ti Fourth of France, made an excurſion from his 
camp 
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When DiocLETIAn's ſelt-correted mind (12) 
Th' imperial faſces of a world reſign'd. 

Say why we trace the labours of his ſpade, 
In calm Salona's philoſophic ſhade, 


Say, when ambitious CHARLEs renounc'd a throne, (13) 


To mufe with monks unletter'd and unknown, 

What from his ſoul the parting tribute drew? 

What claim'd the ſorrows of a laſt adieu? | 

The till retreat that ſooth'd his tranquil breaſt, 

Ere grandeur dazzled, and its cares oppreſs'd. 
Undamp'd by time the generous inſtinct glows,. 

Far as Angola's ſands, as Zembla's ſnows ; 

Glows in the tiger's den, the ſerpent's neſt, 

On every form of varied life impreſt. 

The ſocial tribes its choiceſt influence hail :=. 

And when the drum beats briſkly in the gale, 

'The war-worn courſer charges at the ſound, 

And with young vigour wheels the paſture round.. 
Oft has the aged tenant of the vale 

Lean'd on his ſtaff to lengthen out the tale; 

Oft have his lips the grateful tribute breath'd, 

From fire to fon with pious zeal bequeath'd. 

When o'er the blaſted heath the day declin'd, 

And on the ſcath'd oak warr'd the winter wind 


„ When 


camp during the long fiege of Laon, to dine at a houſe in 
' the foreft of Folambray 5 where he had often been rega- 
led, when a boy, wuith fruit, milk, and new cheeſe 3 and 
in reviſiting which he promiſed himſelf great pleaſure. 
Memoires de SULLY, tom. ii. p. 381. 


(12) Diocletian retired into his native province, and 


there amuſed himſelf with building, planting, and gar- 
dening. GIBBON, Ut. 175. 

(13) When the emperor Charles F. had executed his 
memorable reſolution, and had ſet out For the monaſ= 


tery of St Juſtus, he flopped a few days at Ghent, ſays 


his hiftorian, to indalge that tender and pleaſant melan- 
chily, which ariſes in the mind of every man in the de- 


cline of life, on viſiting the place of his nativity, aud 


viewing the jcenes and objects familiar to bim in hs 


early youth. ROBERTSON's Hiſt, iv. 236. 
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When not a diſtant taper's twinkling ray 

Gleam'd o'er the furze to light him on his way; 
When not a ſheep-bell ſooth'd his liſtening ear, 

And the big rain-drops told the tempeſt near ; | 
Then did his horſe the homeward track deſcry, (14) 
The track that ſhunn'd his ſad enquiring eye; 

And win each wavering purpoſe to relent, 


With warmth fo mild, fo gently violent, 


That his charm'd hand the careleſs rein reſign'd, 

And doubts and terrors vaniſh*d from his mind. 
Recal the traveller, whoſe alter'd form 

Has barne the buffet of the mountain-ſtorm z \ 

And who will firſt his fond impatience meet? 

His faithful dog's already at his feet! 

Yes, tho“ the porter ſpurn him from his door, 

Tho? all, that knew him, know his face no more, 

Bis faithful dog ſhall tell his joy to each, 

With that mute cluquence which paſſes ſpeech, 

And ſee, the maſter but returns to die: 

Yet who ſhall bid the watchful fervant fly ? 

Tac blatts of heav'n, the drenching dews of earth, 

The wanton inſults of unfeeling mirth; | 


Theſe, when to guard Misfortuae's ſacred grave, 


/ 


Will firm Fidelity exult to brave, 
Led by what chart, tranſports the timid dove ? 
The wreaths of conqueſt, or the vows of love? 


Say, thro” the clouds what compaſs points her flight? 


Monarchs have gaz'd, and nations bleit the fight, 
Plle rocks on rocks, bid woods and mountains riſe, 
Eclipſe her native ſiades, ker native fies; — ; 
| a is 
(14) The men ary of the harſe forms the ground-woræ 
of a little pleafig romance of the tavelfth century, eu- 
titled ** The Gray Paiſrez.? See the Tales of the 
Trouveurs, as collected by M. Le Grand. 
Arioſo likewiſe introduces it in a paſſage full of truth 


and nature. When Baybado meets Angelica in the fox 


re/t, 
Va manjueto a la Donzella, 


— — 
— 


Ch in Albracca il fervia gia di ſua mano. 


* —— 


OCRLAN DO FUR1Oz0, Canto i. 75. 
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Tis vain! thro' Ether's pathleſs wilds ſhe goes, 
And lights at laſt where all her cares repoſe. 
Sweet bird! thy truth ſhall Harlem's walls atteſt, 0 5); 
And unborn ages conſecrate thy neſt. 
When with the filent energy of grief, 
With looks that aſk'd, yet dar'd not hope relief, 
Want, with her babes, round generous valour clung, . 
To wring the flow ſurrender from his tongue, 
*T was thine to animate her cloſing eye; 
Alas! *twas thine perchance the firſt to die, 
Cruſh'd by her meagre hand, when welcom'd from 
the ſky... | 
Hark! the bee winds her ſmall but mellow horn, (x6). 
Blithe to falute the ſunny ſmile of morn. 
O'er thymy downs the bends her buſy courſe, 
And many a ftream allures her to its ſource, 
"Tis noon, 'tis night. That eye ſo finely wrought, 
Beyond the ſearch of ſenſe, the ſoar of thought, 
Now vainly aſks the ſcenes {he left behind; 
Its orb ſo full, its viſion fo confin'd! - 
Who guides the patient pilgrim to her cell ? 
Who bids her ſoul with conſcious triumph ſwell ? 
With conſcious truth, retrace the mazy clue 
Of varied-ſcents, that charm'd ber as the few? 
Bail MEMORY, hail! thy univerſal reign 
Guards the leaſt link of Being's glorious chain. - 


— 


(15) During the fiege of Harlem, when that city ae 


reduced to the laſt extremity, and on the point of opening 
its gates to a baſe and barbarous enemy, a de/ign was 
Formed to relieve it 5 and the intelligence <vas conveyed 
ta the citizens by a letter which was tied ander the wing 
of a pigeon. THUANUS, lib. 55. c. 5. 


The ſame meſſenger was employed at the fiege of Mu- 


4 as wwe are informed by the elder Pliny. 

| Hiſt. Nat. x. 37. 
(16) This little animal, from the extreme convexity 

ef her eye, cannot ſee many inches before her. 


G. 3 CHARACTER : 
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CHARACTER or LEWIS XVI. 


FROM THE NEW ANNUAL REGISTER, FOR 1793. 


» Us fell Louis XVI. to whom, with ſome pro- 
*priety,. has been applied an expreſfion of our 


own Shakeſpeare “ A man more ſiuned againft than. 
finning !'? He was born in difficult times; and in his 
domeſtic connexions he was pecuharly unfortunate. 
We are far from wiſhing to charge wich opprobrium 
the memory of one, who, by the ſeverity of ber ſuffer- 
ing, has, we truſt, more than expiated her offences; 
but the duty of hiftorians obliges us to remark, that 
from the pride, the licentiouſneſs, the vanity, the in- 
triguing ſpirit of Marie Antoinette, that odium and 
unpopularity which terminated fo fatally to her huſ- 
band and herſelf, undoubtedly originated. 

The fate of Louis will prove a ſalutary leſſon to all 
who, in future, are placed in ſtations of high authority, 
By wantonly engaging in a conteſt which he might 
have avoided, he increaſed the pecuniary embarraſſ- 
ments of the nation to that fatal exceſs, when no ordi- 


nary effort: was ſufficient to reſtore them.—May the 


example operate to the prevention of ſtateſmen from 


the proſecution of unneceffary wars, and rom the 


guilty effufion of human blood ! 
That Louis was poſſeſſed of good talents, was known 


to all who enjoyed his intimacy, and is evident from. 


his long and unpremeditated examination before the 
convention, which, in juſtice to his memory, we thought 


it right to inſert. During the firſt years of his reign, 


however, the indolence of his diſpoſition and habits of 


ſelf. indulgence operated to caſt his abilities into a ſhade, - 


and they were only called forth by the ſeverc trials of 
adverſity, He was certainly of a benevolent temper, 
and always appears to have deſired the good of his 
people; but it muſt be added, that he deſired it in his 
own way, for he always appears to. have been tenaci- 


ous of power, and to have parted with it with reluc- 
tance. It would have been happier for him if, from 


the firſt of the revolution, he had ated a more decided : 
and 
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and manly part on one fide or the other; but this 
may, perhaps, be excuſed, from conſidering the ha- 
bits of intrigue in which he was educated in the old 
court, and from the perſuaſion of corrupt courtiers, 
by whom he was ſurrounded," But it was unfortu— 
nate: for the aſſembling of the troops near Paris, in 
178), and the flight to Varennes, appear to have made 
an indelible impreſſion upon the minds of the people, 
and to have generated a degree of ſuſpicion which was 
not to be eradicated, 

© Of his guilt or innocence, with reſpe&t to the 
grand charge of correſponding with the emigrants, and 
exciting a foreign war againſt his couniry, for the pur- 
pole of effecting a counter revolution, the documents 
are too flight to enable us to form a deciſive opinion. 
Thus far it may, perhaps, be right to concede, that 
his intended flight to the frontiers, and the proclama- 
tion which he left behind him; too certainly evinced 
that he was not ſatisfied with the limited ſhare of au- 
thority which the conſtitution of 1789 allowed him; 
and the inſults and diſguſts which he afterwards ex- 
perienced, were not calculated to reconcile him to it. 
The charge relative to the defence of the Thuilleries, 
on the Toth of Auguſt 1792, appears extremely ill- 
founded. That a faction exiſted who were delirous 
of eſtabliſhing a republic in France, by any means, we 
cannot doubt; what were the intentions of the court 
party, we have not been able to fathom ; but judging 
from external appearances only, ſelf-defence moſt cer- 
tainly juſtified the oppoſition to the armed mob, who 
aſſatied the royal reſidence on that fatal day. 

If, however, the convention were completely con- 
vinced of the criminality of the king; if the forcible 
objections drawn from the competency of the tribu- 
nal at which he was arraigned, were determined, upon 
the beſt principles, to be nugatory and unfounded, 
ſtill they onght not to have condemned him upon ſuch 
evidence as was brought againſt him. To take away 
life is a ſerious act; and the cleareſt and moſt deciſive 
evidence of legal criminality is abſolutely required. 
He who has à ſingle doubt upon his mind, and yet 

condemns 
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condemns a fellow creature to death, is guilty of Mu 


DER. The conduct of Petion and the Gironde par- 
ty, who declared him guilty upon the evidence, and 
yet wiſhed by ſubterfuges, to reſcue him from pu- 
niſhment, was even more inconſiſtent than that of his 


implacable adverſaries ; but both evinced their total _ 
Ignorance of the principles of juſtice, of the nature of 
evidence, and of the very forms that ought to be pre- 


ſerved in all judicial proceedings.“ 


ANDROULE, A TALE, . 
FROM THE TALES OF ELAM. 


NDROULE of Alexandria, a wealthy, benevo- 
A lent, and pious man, had long lived in the midft 


of proſperity. Aſpodill, a rebel fpirit, who, among 


the celeſtials of the middle heaven, had aſſerted, that 
no real piety was to be found on earth, was permitted 
by Mohammed to put the piety of this good man to 
the teſt. Deſcending on earth, by his art he affected 


the death of the beloved wife of Androule and brought 
upon her huſband the undeſerved reproach of having 


poiſoned her, in conſequence of which his whole eſtate 


was confiſcated, and he was reduced to beggary, and 


abandoned by all men, and was obliged to wander 
with his children through the lonely foreſt. His chil- 


dren, too, fell a prey to diſeaſe ; and he was left alone 


to ſeek for bread by daily labour in a place where he 
was unknown, on the banks of the Nile. Here, while 
he was quenching his thirſt, a crocodile ſprang from 


the weeds, and bit off his leg, and he was carried to 


the lazar of Alexandria, where with difficulty his life 
was preſerved. At laſt the evil genius finding means 


to poiſon the waters which he drank, a fatal fever ſei- 


zed him. Yet, as through all his former ſafferings he 


had retained his pious reſignation and gratitude, ſo, in 
his laſt moments, he thanks God for calling him from 
garthly ſufferings to-everlaſiing joy, Aſpodill, whoſe 
4] XY by malignant, 
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malignant purpoſe had thus 'in every inſtance failed, 
was now called before Mohammed, aud configned to 
eternal agony; and Mohammed iſſued a command, 
that Androule and his family ſhould be recovered from 
death, and his poſſeſſions and character reſtored. | 

A genius was ſent from the middle region, to exe- 
cute the commands of Mahomet. A vial of reviving 
elixir was given him: he deſcended to the earth on a 
rainbow, and entered the ſepulchre of Androule; he 
anointed the corpſe, and pouring ſome into the mouth, 
this victim of ſorrow began to revive by degrees, he 


opened his eyes and ſtarted, renewed to'exiſtence and 
the day. | 1 


How inexpreſſible was bis ſurpriſe, to behold again 


the light of nature; to ſee his wife and two ſons ſtand- 
ing beſide, and bathmg his hands in tears of joy; his 
pleaſure was too great, his heart was too full, 5 »Tis 
heaven, *tis paradiſe ! ha! there ſits the prophet in 
his glory; ſee how graciouſly he ſmiles, Sarzamane z 
does not this fully recompenſe the inconſiderable ſuf- 
ferings of life, and all the tauntings of an impious 
world!“ | | 

The genus touched him with his hand, and reſtor- 
ed him to tranquillity, The overjoyed man embraced 
his family, and wept over them; but this pleaſure was 
not without ſome bitterneſs; he ſtared wildly round; 
« This (ſaid he) is the habitation of death! ah, we 
are ſtill liable to the ingratitude of man! yet, graci- 
ous Almighty, I adore thy name, thy decrees are juſt.'? 

»The genius explained the myſtery to him, and ac- 
quainted him with the occaſion of his troubles. © Go 
(ſaid he) to ſociety ; to the habitations of man; they 
were not ungrateful; the crime you was charged with 
was monſtrous and ſhocking, and the ſufferings you 


endured would have been doubled, bad it been any 


- other than Androule, who was accuſed of poiſoning 
his ſpouſe. The evil demon poiſoned the fiſh, and 
was himſelf the crocodile which maimed you. You 
are now reſtored to bodily as well as mental ability; 


yuor limb is reſtored, your ſufferings are at an end; go 


then, 
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condemns a fellow creature to death, is guilty of MuUR-- 


DER. The conduct of Petion and the Gironde par- xe 
ty, who declared kim guilty upon the evidence, and 8 
yet wiſhed by ſubterfuges, to reſcue him from pu- fl 
niſhment, was even more inconſiſtent than that of his d 
implacable adverſaries; but both evinced their total | 
ignorance of the principles of juſtice, of the nature of P 
evidence, and of the very forms that ought to be pre- x 
lerved in all judicial proceedings.” : 
: g 

t 

ANDROULE, 4 Tax, 1 


FROM THE TALES OF ELAM. 


NDROULE of Alexandria, a wealthy, benevo- 
lent, and pious man, had long lived in the midft 
of proſperity. Aſpodill, a rebel fpirit, who, among 
the celeſtials of the middle heaven, had aſſerted, that 
no real piety was to be found on earth, was permitted 
by Mohammed to put the piety of this good man to 
the teſt. Deſcending on earth, by his art he affected 
the death of the beloved wife of Androule, and brought 
upon her huſband the undeſerved reproach of having 
poiſoned her, in conſequence of which his whole eftate 
was confiſcated, and he was reduced to beggary, and 
abandoned by all men, and was obliged to wander 
with his children through the lonely foreſt. His chil- 
dren, too, fell a prey to diſeaſe ; and he was left alone 
to ſeek for bread by daily labour in a place where he 
was unknown, on the banks of the Nile. Here, while 
he was quenching his thirſt, a crocodile ſprang from 
. the weeds, and bit off his leg, and he was carried to 
the lazar of Alexandria, where with difficulty his life 
was preſerved. At laſt the evil genius finding means 
to poiſon the waters which he drank, a fatal fever ſei. 
zed him. Yet, as through all his former ſafferings he 
had retained his pious reſignation and gratitude, ſo, in 
his laſt moments, he thanks God for calling him from 
earthly ſufferings to everlaſting joy. Aſpodill, whoſe 
ee malignant, 
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malignant purpoſe had thus in every inſtance failed, 
was now called before Mohammed, aud configned to 
eternal agony; and Mohammed iſſued a command, 
that Androule and his family ſhould be recovered from 
death, and his poſſeſſions and character reſtored, 

A A genius was ſent from the middle region, to exe- 
cute the commands of Mahomet. A vial of reviving 
elixir was given him : he deſcended to the earth on a 
rainbow, and entered the ſepulchre of Androule ; he 
anointed the corpſe, and pouring ſome into the mouth, 
this victim of forrow began to revive by degrees, he 


opened his eyes and ſtarted, renewed to'exiſtence and 
the day. | 


* 


How inexpreſſible was bis ſurpriſe, to behold again 


the light of nature; to ſee his wife and two ſons ſtand- 
ing beſide, and bathuig his hands in tears of joy; his 
pleaſure was too great, his heart was too full, *Tis 
heaven, *tis paradiſe! ha! there ſits the prophet in 
his glory; ſee how graciouſly he ſmiles, Sarzamane z 
does not this fully recompenſe the inconfiderable ſuf- 
ferings of life, and all the tauntings of an impious 
world?“ | | 
The genius touched him with his hand, and reſtor- 
ed him to tranquillity, The overjoyed man embraced 
his family, and wept over them; but this pleaſure was 
not without ſome bitterneſs; he ſtared wildly round 
„ This (faid he) is the habitation of death! ah, we 
are ſtill liable to the ingratitude of man! yet, graci- 


ous Almighty, I adore thy name, thy decrees are juſt.“ 


The genius explained the myſtery to him, and ac- 
quainted him with the occaſion of his troubles. © Go 
(ſaid he) to ſociety; to the habitations of man; they 
were not ungrateful; the crime you was charged with 
was monſtrous and ſhocking, and the ſufferings you 


endured would have been doubled, bad it been any 


other than Androule, who was accuſed of poiſoning 


his ſpouſe. The evil demon poifoned the fiſh, and 


was himſelf the crocodile which maimed you. You 


are now reſtored to bodily as well as mental ability; 
yuor limb is reſtored, your ſufferings are at an end; go 


then, 
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then, tell the world of your life, and make them ac- 
quainted with the goodneſs of the Eternal.“ 

© The genius diſappeared, and Androule, bowing 
to the earth in a a rapture of joy, praiſed heaven for 
its goodneſs. He inquired of Sarzamane how ſhe and 
the children had recovered from death. She anſwered 
ſweetly, Partner of my heart we were never dead 
but inſenſible. When i awaked from that trance, 


which you ſuppoſed eternal, 1 found myſelf where 


you now are; I cried aloud, and inftantly one of hea- 
venly form appeared, and raiſing me from the tomb, 
opened a ſubterraneous paſſage, and conducted me to 
a ſuperb apartment, which was to be my reſidence 


while in this manſion of death; my food was convey- 
ed to me by inviſible means, and often hymns were ſung. 


to which 1 liſtened with inconceivable delight. I knew 
not the lapſe of time; all was day, though I could not 


perceive from whence the light proceeded z; when my 
appetite called me, I ſatisfied it; and when weary, I 


lay me down to reſt ; all was eaſe, and I only thought 
of the family. I had left behind. The door of my. 
apartment one day flew open, and my children ruſhed 
to my arms; I was ſurpriſed ;.I embraced them, wept 
over them, and enquired after you, who, of all our 


family, was left to buffet with fortune, and to bear- 


with envy, From them I learnt your misfortunes ; I 


was ſhocked at the thought of your accuſation of poi- 
ſoning me; and I lamented without ceaſing, the hard- 
ſhip of your fate, till this day, when I was again bleſ- 


fed with the fight of you, and reſtored to your 
affections.“ 

© Sarzamane having finiſhed the recital, Androule, 
imitated by bis family, addreſſed with the utmoſt fer- 
vency the Almighty. © Thou who ruleth the day, 


and giveth the ſea its bounds: whoſe will is fate, aud 
from whom alone-we gain an idea of juſtice; as thou 
haſt upheld and comforted me in, and delivered me 


from adverſity, I beſeech thee to guard me in proſpe- 
rity againſt the deluſions of pride and the infinuations 


of avarice! Oh, make me uſeful to mankind ! for vir-. 


tue is only a ſhadow unleſs it be practiſed. Glory be 


to 
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to thy name for ever, and to the prophet who dwells 
on high!“ : | 
Having finiſhed his adoration, Androule opened 
the gate of the ſepulchre, and followed by his family, all 
in their burial cloaths, entered the city of Alexandria, 
and paſſed towards their palace. The people were 
affrighted ; they ran to inform their governor that 
Androule and his family were raiſed from the dead ; 
he ſent for them; the whole city were alarmed, and 
in a concourſe repaired to the hall of juſtice, where 
Androule, ſtanding in the midſt, related his adven- 
tures, and proteſted his innocence. The governor 
fully convinced, reſtored him to his poſſeſſions, and 
the people ſhouted aloud, © long live Androule, the 
favoured of the Almighty.” | 
Thus reſtored to his wealth and his good name, 
he did not prove himſelf unworthy of it ; he purſued 
his religious duties, and practiſed his benevolence as 
before; the aged, the diſeaſed, the impriſoned debtor, 
the widow and the orphan, long bleſſed his memor 


after he was interred in the duſt, His children like- 


wiſe honoured the country they were born in; and 
the eldeft being much noted for his love of juſtice, was 
appointed governor of Alexandria. | 

© The life of the benevolent increaſes happineſs, and 


their death encourages virtue, by the honours paid to 
their memory.” | 


— 


A DEscrIPTION OF ASSAM, ox ASAM, A Coun- 
TRY TO THE NORTH EAST OF BENGAL, IN THE 
EasT INDIES. | 


This Article, which may be confdered as a very curious 
Acquiſition to the Geography of the Oriental Reg ions, 
is ſelected from the ſecond Volume of the Aſiatic Re- 
ſearches, and is tranſlated from the Perfian of Mo- 
hammed Cazim, by Henry Vanſittart, /g. 


A SAM lies north eaſt of Bengal, and is divided in- 
to two parts, the northern called Uttarcul, _ 
| * i e 
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are enterpriſing, ſavage, 
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the ſourthern Dacſhincul; its length is about two hun- 


dred ſtandard cos, and its breadth about eight days 


tourney. It is watered by the river Brahma-Peutra, 
which flows from Ehata, and ſeveral rivers that run 
into it, the principal of theſe is the Dhonac, the land 
between them is ſpacious and clear, and bounded by 
a thick foreſt abounding with elephants. In this and 
other foreſts of Aſam, five or fix hundred elephants 
may be procured in a year. . Acroſs the Dhonac the 
country is marked with population and tillage, and 


preſents on every fide charming proſpects, ploughed 


fields, gardens, and groves. As the country is over- 
flowed in the rainy ſeaſon, a cauſeway is raiſed for 
the convenience of travellers, and on each fide is plan- 
ted ſhady bamboos, the tops of which meet and inter- 
twine. The fruits produced here are mangoes, plan- 
taines, oranges, citrons, limes, &c. The ſugar cane 
excels in ſweetneſs, and is of three colours, red, black 
and white. : A 
The filks here are excellent, and reſemble the Chi- 
neſe; ſalt is a ſcarce commodity. The mountains 
are inhabited by the tribe called Nanacs, an evil diſ- 
poſed race, who go naked, and eat dogs, cats, mice, 
locuſts, and any thing they can find. 
The country of Uttarcul is in a high ſtate of cul- 
tivation, the inhabitants of the mountains are ſtrong, 
and have a reſpectable appearance, their complexions 
are red and white. Gold and filver are procured in 
Aſam, by waſhing the ſand of the rivers, This is 
one ſource of revenue, and it is ſuppoſed that 20,060 
are employed in this occupation. The people of A- 
iam are baſe and unprincipled, have no fixed religion, 
nor any rule but their inclinations, they eat all fleſh 
except human, and will eat animals that die a natural 
death. The women are not veiled, and perform work 
in the. open air. The men have often four or five 
wives, whom they publicly buy, fell, and exchange. 
They ſhave their heads and beards, their ſtrength and 
courage are apparent in their looks, and their feroci- 
ous temper is betrayed A their phyſiognomy. They 
ond of war, vindictive, and 
deceitful. 
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deceitful. Their dreſs conſiſts of a cloth round their 
heads, another round their loins, and a ſheet over their 
ſhoulders : both rich and poor conſtruc their habita- 
tions of wood, bamboos and ſtraw. The rajah and his 
courtiers travel in litters, and opulent perſons in doolies. 
Aſam has neither horſes, camels, nor affes ; but they 
are ſometimes brought there from other countries. 
Aſſes they are fond of, but are ſo much afraid of a 
horſe, that one trooper would put a hundred of them 
to flight. SE | | 

The ancient inhabitants of this country are divided 
into two tribes, the Aſamians, and Cultanians, the 
former are the warriors, of which fix or ſeven thou- 
ſand attend the rajah as a body-guard. Their martial 
weapons are the muſquet, ſword, ſpear, arrow and 
bow : they have alſo cannon and ſwivels, in the uſe of 
which they are very expert. | 

On the death of any of the rajahs they dig a cave 

for the deceaſed, in which they inter his women, at- 
tendants, and ſervants, and ſome of his magnificent 
equipage and furniture, ſuch as elephants, gold and 
ſilver, carpets, clothes, victuals, lamps, with a great 
deal of oil, and a torch-bearer ; for they confider theſe 
things as neceſſary in a future ſtate; they afterward 
cover the cave with a roof of ſtrong timbers. The 
people of the army entered ſome of theſe caves, and 
took out of them the value of ninety thouſand roupees 
in gold and ſilver. | | 

Ghergong, where the rajah's palace is fituated, has 
four gates, has a fence of bamboos, and raiſed cauſe- 
ways for the convenience of paſſengers in rainy ſea- 
ſons; before each houſe is a garden, and ſome culti- 
vated ground. The rajah's palace is ſurrounded with 
a ditch, and has within it ſome ſpacious apartments, 
among which is a diwan khanah, or public ſaloon, one 
hundred and fifty cubits long, forty broad, and is ſup- 
ported by fixty-fix wooden pillars. There are here 


many plates of braſs ſo well poliſhed as to ſhine hke 
mirrors. 


The rajahs. diſplay an oftentatious appearance of 
grandeur, they have never paid tribute to any, = 
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have checked. the conqueſt of ſome of the moſt victori- 
ous princes of Hindoſtan. Covered in their ſtrong poſts, 
they diſtreſs their enemy by ſtratagems, ſurpriſes, and 
alarms, and when the rainy ſeaſon ſets in, they fall on 
their invaders, and have in this manner deſtroyed nu- 
merous armies. : | 
Huſain Shah, king of Bengal, loſt a large army in this 
-manner. Mohammed, ſon of Togluc Shah, had an 
army of 100, oco men deſtroyed in an invaſion of this 
country. | 
To this account of Mohammed Caſam it is proper 
to add, that Aſam lies between 91 and 96 degrees of 
caſt longitude, and 25 and 28 degrees of north latitude. 


Lo 


ON THE MANNERS, RELIGION, and LAWS or 
| THE CUCI OR MOUNTAINEERS or Tir RA, ok 
 T1PERAH, A COUNTRY TO THE EAST OF BENGAL. 


Communicated to the Aſiatic Society, by J. Raavlins, Eig. 


HE inhabitants of the mountainous diſtricts, eaſt 
of Bengal, * give the name Patiyan, to the Being 
who created the univerſe, but they believe that a deity 
exiſts in every tree, and that the ſun and moon are 
gods. If any one of them kills another, the brother or 
heir only have a right to take blood for blood; ſmaller 
crimes are puntihed by a fine, directed by the chief- 
tain, The Cuci cruelly cut off the heads of the wo- 
men of an enemy's country, even if they are pregnant. 
Their wives they purchaſe of the father or mother 
for cattle; a man may marry any woman except his 
mother. If a married couple have a ſon, the wife is 
fixed; but if they have no fon, the huſband may di- 
vorce her. | | 
They 


* Tipra, or Tiperab, which contains theſe mountain- 
ous diſtricts, lies under the tropic of cancer, in the domi- 
nions of the king of Burmah. 


| 
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They have no idea of heaven or hell, or future re- 
wards and puniſhments, but believe that a ſpirit car- 
ries away the ſoul of the dying perſon. 


Their food conſiſts of elephants, hogs, deer and other 
animals; and if they find the · carcaſſes or limbs in the 


foreſts, they dry and eat them. When reſolved on 


war, they march in the night, armed with words, lan- 

ces and arrows, to ſurpriſe their enemy, and if they 
ſucceed, kill all they meet, male and female, and ſtrip - 
the honſes. If they are oppoſed and over- matched, 
they quickly retreat. If they ſee a ſtar near the moon, 


they expect an attack from their enemy, and remain 


under arms. They lay at all times in ambuſh to kill 


their foes, and he who carries home a head is diſtin» 
guiſhed in his nation. If two parties meet pretty e- 


ual, they come to a treaty, which they conclude with 


eaſting, calling on the ſun and moon to witneſs their 


pacification. A vanquiſhed tribe becomes tributary to 


their conquerors. Their proviſions for war is a dried 


root like a potatoe, with a paſte of rice- flour, and ha- 


ving no victuals to dreſs, they march a great diſtance 


in one day. Their weapons of war are fabricated only 


by particular tribes. 


Their houſhold affairs belong wholly to the women, 


the men build the huts, cultivate the land, hunt and 
make war. On the birth of a child they feaſt their 
friends, and end the day with dancing and finging. 


All deformed perſons go about begging like religious 


mendicauts. | a 
At the death of one of the Cuci, they kill a hog, and 


having boiled the meat, pour ſome liquor into the mouth 


of the deceaſed, twiſt a piece of cloth round his body, 
and all taſte the liquor as an offering to his ſoul; this 
they repeat ſeveral days. Then they lay the body on 


a ſtage, dry it by a fire, and inter it, ſcattering fruits 
and flowers over the grave; but ſome of them cover 


their dead with a ſhroud and a mat, and hang them on 
a high tree. When the fleſh is decayed they waſh the 
bones, and keep them in a bowl, often conſulting them 


on any emergency, and alledging that they act by the 


command of their departed friend. A widow mult 
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remain a whole year near the grave of her huſband; 
where the family bring her food. If ſhe die within 
the year, they mourn for her; if ſhe lives they carry 
her back, and her relations have an entertainment. If 
the deceaſe d leaves three ſons, the eldeſt and youngeſt 
take the property; the other has nothing. If he has 


no ſons, the eſcate goes to his brother; if no brothers, 
it eſcheats to the chief. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE KINGDOM OF NEPAL, 


The following Article, which contains ſome curious Par- 
ticulars of a Country little known to Europeans, was 
communicated to the Aſiatic Society at Calcutta; by 
Father Guiſeppe, Prefect of the Roman Miffon. 


1 kingdom of Nepal * is ſituated north-eaſt of 
Patna, the capital of Bahar, in Hindooſtan Pro- 
per. It is diſtant from that city about ten or eleven 
days journey. The road lays through the kingdom of 
Macwanpur. Near Nepal the road is good, but bad 
in the mountains, narrow, and dangerous. At the 
foot of the hills the air is unwholeſome, from March to 
November, and putrid fevers are common and fatal. 
On the interior mountains you have a fine view of the 
plains of Nepal, refembling an amphitheatre, covered 
with towns and villages : this plain is about 2co miles 
circumference, and ſurrounded on all fides with hills. » 
There are three principal cities in the plain, each of 
which was the capital of a large kingdom; the chief of 
which is called CathmandaF, and contains about 
18,000 houſes: this kingdom extends to Thibet ; the 
king has 50,0co ſoldiers in his ſervice. The ſecond, 
fituated ſouth-weſt of Cathmanda. is called Lelit Pa- 
tau, contains 24, 00 houſes: this kingdom borders on 
Macwanpur. The third city is called Bhatgan, con- 
tains 12, ceo families; the kingdom extends eaſt, and 
borders 
* Napaul, according to major Rennell. 
+ Catmandu, according to the ſame. 
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borders on a nation called Ceratas, hin e Nc re- 
ligion. Thoſe and the fmaller towns are well built, 
the. bouſes of brick, three or four ſtories high, and 
have doors and windows of wood. The ſtreets are 
paved, and in moſt of them wells, made of ſtone, for 
public uſe. In every town are ſquare verandas, called 
Pali, and many of them with wells. Without the 
towns are ſquare reſervoirs of water to bathe in. 

The religion of Nepal is af two kinds; one ſect, the 
moſt ancient, is profeſſed by many, who call themſelves - 
Baryeſu, pluck their hair from their heads, dreſs in 
coarſe red woollen, are confidered as a religious order, 
have monaſteries, and in them each perſon has a ſepa- 
rate apartment; they have particular feſtivals, in one 
of which, at Lelit Patan, they draw an idol, called 
Baghere “, in a ſtately car. The other religion is that 
of the Brahmans, as followed in Hindooſtan in its pu- 
rity. Their places of worſhip are very numerous and 
magnificent. In Lelit Patan, the temple was more va- 
luable than the houſe of the king. The ſmall temples 

have ſtairs, by which one perſon may aſcend on the 
outfide ; ſome bave four-fides, others fix, with marble - 
pillars poliſned ſmooth, with two or three pyramidal 
ftones; the ornaments are gilt and neat. The larger 
temples. have ſtone pillars round them, twenty to thir- - 
ty feet high, on which they place their idols. There 
are many ſmall bells in the cupolas. 

Eaſtward of Cathmanda, about three miles, is a place 
called Tolu, by which runs a river, the water of which 
is-eſteemed holy, and to which they carry perſons of 
high rank at the point of death. They have an idea, 

that in two or three places treaſures are buried under 
ground, which have belonged to ſome temples; the 
king, while Mr Shore was in Nepal, opened one of 
theſe places to pay the expences of a war. 

Weſtward of Lelit Patan, is a caſtle, called Banga, 
where is a temple, which Mr Shore viſited, the magni» N 
ficence of which, he thinks, is not to be equalled in 
Europe. There are alſo in their towns many curiofi- - 


ties. 
| | Fe 
* 'Mr Shore ſuppoſes = 3 Bhagavat, or Criſana 
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The kingdom of Nepal is, he thinks, very ancient, 
but was ruined by the diſſentions among the three kings. 


INTRODUCTION To A NARRATIVE OF THE 
EVENTS OF THE SIEGE or LYONS. 


Jul Publiſhed. 


ATIONS of the Earth! whatever your govern- 
ment, manners, or forms of religious worſhip ; 
princes, magiſtrates, ſoldiers, huſbandmen, and arti- 
fans ; all you who have a country that you can call 
yours, and enjoy the protection of laws for your per- 
ſons and property; all you who are members of civil 
ſociety, whatever its form: Behold ! and be aſtoniſh- 
ed at the miſeries and crimes of a nation, that, for 
fourteen centuries, has maintained an eminent ſtation 
among the kingdoms of Europe; by the fucceſsful 
fk ill of her political negociations, by her advancement 
in civilization and knowledge, by the proſperity of her 
trade, by the glory of her aims; but is now without 


ruler, laws, or religion; proftrate under the yoke of 


uſugpers; wallowing in her own blood, and groaning 


amidſt the ruins of her former greatneſs ; lacerated to 


the midriff, by the vulture-fangs of corruption; redu- 
ced, as it ſhould ſeem, to the very verge of annihila- 
tion; unleſs a concern for the common intereſts of hu- 

manity, ſhall excite the moſt ſtrenuous efforts for the 
reſtoration of the remains of that unhappy people, to 


The fall of empires offers an exemplary leſſon to n 
tions and their Kings! Woe to them to whom this aw- 
ful leſſon is read in vain ! The diſſolution of thoſe mo- 
ral and political elements that conſtitute a government, 


proceeds from cauſes far remote in their origin, and 


long imperceptible in their progreſs. The germ of cor- 
ruption muſt be watched, and deſtroyed in its incipient 
growth; if we would prevent thoſe acute, epidemie 


dittempers of te mind, which prolong their * 


% 
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like a conflagration, till they wholly conſume the pabu- 
lum on which they feed. yt 
That ſuch frenzies are ſo contagious, and ſo fatal, 
is but too ſtrikingly evinced by the preſent circumftan- 
ces of France. Yet, the French Revolution differs 
from all preceding national convulfions “. Its progreſs 
has been fingularly rapid. The cauſes by which it has 
been produced, have co-operated all at one time, and 
all with equal impetuoſity. All thoſe received notions 
| in 
* To /ay nothing, here, of the reſemblance of the cau- 
fes of the French, to the cauſes of the other remarkable 
revolutions recorded in hiſtory, or of the difference of the 
Former from all the latter Let us attend only to the ei- 


fefts of the French Revolution. France is no more like 


avhat it was before the year 1789. The Revolutions of 
Poland, Sweden, Portugal, Denmark, Oc. were all, 
either conteſts between different pretenders to the crown, 
—or endeavours of the people to reform their governs 
ment, oppoſed by the rulers, —or reveolts of ambitious ſub= 
jets, attended avith various ſucceſs. 

In England, Henry the Eigbth had quarrelled, and 
aſſumed the ſupremacy over the church of England ; the 
fires had been lighted on this account, before Cromavell 
brought Charles the Firſt to the black, to make way for 
his own ambition. In every one of theſe nations, there 
avere cauſes for the Revolution. But, at the convulfive 
criſis, they preſerved, each its natural cbaradter. The 
bafis of their political exiſtence remained ſtill undeſtroyed. 
Their errours had at leaſt an air of truth. Not one of 
thoſe nations /hed blood for the mere pleaſure of /hedding 
it. Humanity ſoon recovered her rights among them. 
But, France kindles with her own hands, the conflagra- 
tion by aobich /he fees herſelf conſumed, Not only has /he 
loſt her King, religion, laws, manners, and national 
character; but, with inconceivable blingneſs and folly, 
even outruns,.in the career of deſtruction, the miſchievous 
hopes of ber deſtropers. Each different part of the whole 
conſpires for the deſtruction of the reſt, The- French aps 
pear a corrupted and degraded people, anxious to enſnare 
the reft of the world, into ſhe eddy in which they theme 
Alves are fewallowed up. | 
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in which the general ſenſe. of mankind: concurs, have 
been ſuddenly exploded. Poſterity will learn, with a- 
mazement, horrour, and regret ; that a nation almoſt 
co-eval with Chriſtianity ; among its earlieſt converts, 
and its moſt zealous defenders; paſſing, within the 

ſhort ſpace of four years, from adoration to outrage; 
defiled and razed thoſe altars from which the ſavour 

of their offerings had, for fourteen centuries aſcend- 
ed; and gave to atheiſm, the authority of pretended : 
law ! They will learn with horrour; that, a people, 
long diftinguiſhed by reſpect and affection for their 
Kings; hailed with plauſive acclamations, the execu- 
tioners holding up to their ſight, the bleeding head of 
the moſt virtuous, although the moſt unfortunate mo- 
narch, to whom they had ever vowed allegiance, mur- 
dered under their authority, by their miſcreant repre- 
ſentatives! They will tremble for human nature, 
when they ſhall read; that, a people, of whoſe hearts 
honour had ever been the moſt ſacred and unextin- 
guiſhable ſentiment; could ſuddenly adopt regicide, . 
as a principle of their morality, and decree to its per- 
petration, laviſh rewards! With what horrour will 
future times hear of their pretences to juſtify aſſaſſina- 
tion and robbery, by employing the forms of law; of 
their perpetrating crimes the moſt atrocious with all 
that gaiety of heart, and levity of manners, by which 
the moſt ſplendid period of their monarchy was diſtin- 


guiſhed, With what undeſcribable emotions, muſt 


every mind hereafter ſurvey a people who, although en- 
lightened by the works of the moſt illuſtrious writers, 
having in their hands the accumulated knowledge of all - 
former ages, ſurrounded by the nobleſt monuments of 
the arts; prefer to all theſe, -and to all the leſſons of 
morality, the injunctions of law, the ſolemn exhorta- 
tions of religion; prefer. compoſitions of the moſt abo 
minable and deſpicable nature, written without one 
ſpark of genius or of ſhame, —inſcribed with titles im- 
pudently expreflive of their miſchievous character 
and labour to corrupt even future generations, by the 
deſtruction of every external emblem and every mo- 
nument which might recall the riſing generation to ſo- 
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eial duty, truth, and virtue. Aſſuredly, the whole 
will hardly appear to be other than a malicious fiction, 
invented by ſome enemy to mankind ! But, the teſti- 
mony of contemporary nations, and the voice of the 
deſcendents of thouſands of the wretched victims, will 
remain to atteſt the horrible truth. | 
Theſe will, for ever, bear witneſs againſt thoſe exe- 
crable tyrants who hold the people of France fettered 
in afflictive ſervitude,—againſt the guilty ſe& whoſe 
denomination will ſhortly become the moſt opprobri- 
ous of all epithets. The blood-ſprinkled ruins of thoſe 
cities to which induſtry and trade once gave all the en- 
joyments and advantages of wealth; ruins which may 
never, perhaps, be rebuilt, —induſtry and trade per- 
_ haps to revive no more; will be memorials of that bar- 
barity by which miſchief ſo atrocious, was ſpread fo 
wide. Thoſe ſacrilegious and murtherous hands, which 
labour impatiently to leave not one ſtune above another, 
of all the auguſt temples and palaces with which France 
was once adorned; which whet the aſſaſſinating knife, 
and load the guillotine; which turn out widow and or- 
phan to periſh by hunger and nakedneſs, whoſe huf- 
band and father they have deftroyed ;—thoſe ſame 
hands lay waſte the very face of nature, over one of 
the faireſt countries in Europe. They conſume its po- 
pulation by civil and foreign war, by levies, and re- 
quiſitions, which drag away from the country, at 
once, the ſhepherd and his flock, the huſbandman, 
and the produce of his harveſt. 
Arms in every hand, fury in every heart, what elſe 
is France but one wide field of carnage ? The ſcaffold 
and the fantaſtic emblems of liberty appear every 
where together. Before the dæmon,- idol of liberty, 
with the names of reaſon and humanity on their 
tongues, a frantic people contend with each other 
who ſhall ſhed the moſt blood, with the moſt relent- 
leſs cruelty z and call all Europe to imitate their ex- 
ample ;—to be happy and free, like them! Horrible 
frenzy! enthuſiaſm equally terrible and inconceivable! 
In that depth of miſery into which they have been pre- 
cipitated by the fiends of faction; amidſt * » 
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which numberleſs families continually groan ; under 
the hourly expectation of death from impeachment, 
proſcription, or arreſt; dare they, in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, name themſelves, or ſpeak of happineſs? 
Dare they, in ſuch circumſtances, ſpeak of the ſla- 
very of other nations, who obey legal authorities, 
and protecting laws ?laws which ſerve only to pre- 
vent ſuch crimes as thoſe by which they deftroy them- 


ſielves? No, never before was there an inſtance of 


1 fo fatal or unaccountable,—or of crimes ſo 
rk | — 

- You who are happily diſtant from that ſcene of 
guilt and horrours; men of virtue and ſenfibility, of 
whatever rank; who venerate the Supreme Being; and 
maintaining your fidelity to the religion of your fa- 
thers, to your rightful ſovereigns, to the laws of your. 
country; make it your felicity to preſerve, and your 
glory to defend them; you will ſcarcely be able to 
credit what public report relates concerning the pre- 
ſent ſtate of France, or what the unfortunate crea- 
tures who eſcape from the daggers of thoſe aſſaſſins, 
daily, and with one accord, declare! Lying newſpa-- 
pers are circulated ; in which the truth is artfully diſ- 
guiſed ; or fo intermingled amidſt a confuſed multipli-- 
city of facts and events, as to be concealed from par- 
ticular notice, Emiſſaries are hired to ſow the poiſon 
of diſſenſion and calumny. The barbarous oppreſſors 
of France, ſtrive to palliate the atrocity of their deeds, 
by aſcribing them to the love of liberty. They make 
patriotiſm the pretext for all their crimes. E- 
quality, the happineſs of. mankind, the. triumph of 
Republicaniſm, ſerves them as pretences for ra- 
pine, ſacrilege, and tyranny. Thoſe upon whom 
their rage is exercifed, in every varied form of cruelty, 
and branded as rebels, and enemies to their country 
By ſuch arts, do they ſtrive to make proſelytes 
through Europe; to ſow the ſeeds of univerſal diſ- 
ſention, that they may themſelves reap its fruits. 
The anarchy of all Europe would ſave them perhaps 
from the vengeance. of injured humanity. Beware: of 
their enſnaring arts; diſtruſt thoſe. hired. minions of 
| wickednels : 
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wickedneſs; be aſſured, that their ſpies are ever 
watching for the hour, when they may gratify thoſe 
that pay them, —by raiſing in this and other countries, 
the ſtandard of rebellion, and elevate over it the ban- 
ners of the French Republic“ Then will your cala- 
mities commence; the conflagration of your cities, the 
pillage of your houſes, the maſſacre of your families. 

Contemplate the fate of a city, in magnitude and 
population, the ſecond in France ;—in advantageouſ- 
neſs of ſituation, in the number of its commercial re- 
lations, in the riches and induſtry of its inhabitants, 
the very firſt. The fall of Lyons cannot ſurely be be- 
held with indifference; it muſt intereſt all nations. 

Of Lyons, one of the firſt cities in the world, no- 
thing now remains, but ruins and dead bodies. The 
foundations have been razed of its proſperity and 
ſplendour. | | 

I wiſh to give a narrative of the circumſtances of 
its fall. The taſk may exceed my powers. But, this 
duty, at leaſt, —TI ſhall attempt to diſcharge towards 
my unfortunate country. Witneſſes and victims of 


the fierce oppreſſion of our tyrants ; we ſhall however 


forget our perſonal ſufferings, in the more afflicting 
remembrance of the woes of our country. Our per- 
ſonal reſentment ſhall be extinguiſhed in our reſpect 
for the-impartiality of truth. To the bar of our con- 
temporaries, and of all poſterity, we cite our own per- 
ſecutors, and the murtherers of our fellow-citizens. 
This narrative conſiſts of four parts; the firft rela- 
ting to what paſſed at Lyons, between the 6th of Fe- 
bruary 1793, and the 29th of May next ſubſequent ; 


the ſecond containing the events which took place be- 


tween the 29th of May, and the fiege of the city; 
the third continuing the narrative from the commence- 
ment of the fiege to the ſally made by the Lyonneſe, 


on the 8th of October laſt; the fourth enumerating 


the horrours of the deſtruction of Lyons, in the name 


of the Republic, and by the orders of the Deputies of 
the Convention, | 


ANEC- 
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ANECDOTES or THE LATE EarL or CHATHAM. 


HEN his Lordſhip was between nine and ten 
.VY years of age, he was on a viſit to his aunt, the 
old Lady Grandiſon. One morning having a great 
number of perſons of faſhion vifiting her, a Lord of 
the King's Bedchamber was there, who was vaunting 
of the miniſter's majorities in Parliament. Young Pitt, 
who was careleſsly playing at the end of the room, 
hearing this, ſuddenly exclaimed, ** Then God help the 
country.“ The company were amazed, and his aunt, 
who knew his temper, inſtantly ordered him out of the 
room. After the gueſts were gone, ſhe in a good-na- 
tured manner chid him for his obſervation ; when the 
other replied, © 1 beg your pardon, Madam, for diſ- 
turbing your company ; but I hope to ſee the day 
when 1 ſhall make every one of thoſe Court Sycophants 
tremble ui their ſkins.“ 

A country friend of Sir Robert Walpole's hearing Mr 
Pitt (who was then but a Cornet, and had juſt got in- 
to the Houſe) ſpeaking with great elocution upon ſome 
public topic, told the Miniſter the ſame day at his ta- 
ble, that he thought it would be well worth his while to 
make that young man a captain. My dear Sir,“ ſays 
Sir Robert, to let you ſee how much I think with 
you, make him my friend, and FIl give him a regi- 
ment.“ | 

When he was rather forced upon the late King, as 
his Miniſter, by the unanimous voice of the people, 
he found it neceſſary to recover the King's temper by 
ſome little exterior mark of reſpe&. An occaſion ſoon 
preſented itfelf, which was to bring his Majeſty the news 
of a victory. His Lordſhip, however, was ſo ill of 
the gout, that when he was led to the cloſet door he 
could not ſtand. The King, ſeeing this, called for a 
ſtool. —<* No Sire, ſays Mr Pitt, “ it is not my duty 
to fit in your preſence; but though I can't ſtand, I 
can kneel ;”* and in that poſition read his diſpatches. 
— The King was ſo pleaſed with the manner of his be- 
Baviour, and the news, that he ſpoke ever 1 

, 0 
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of Mr Pitt with great friendſhip. His general phraſe 


was, I like that Pitt—he's an honeſt man—I under- 


' ſtand all he ſays.” 


When the Duke of Newcaſtle and Mr Pitt were 
Joint Secretaries, the former loved a warm room, and 
the latter, from the conſtant fever of his gout, could 


Not bear it. This often teazed the Duke, who was 


obliged to hold conferences with Mr Pitt at his own 
houſe. One cold morning, when Mr Pitt was con- 
fined to his bed with the gout, the Duke begged hard 
for a fire in the room. © | can't poſſibly bear it, 
replied Mr Pitt.—** Why then you can ſpare me a 
blanket, ſays the Duke (ſnatching at a counterpane 
that lay at the feet of the bed, and wrapping it round 
him), “ as I find myſelf fo cold, that without this co- 
vering I'm afraid my words will freeze before they 
reach you.” 

*T was Lord Chatham that appointed General Wolfe 
to the command at Quebec, though contrary to the 
wiſhes of the Miniſter at War, and even to the appoint- 
ment of the King. „I know,“ fays he, “that man 
will do his bufineſs properly, without ſheltering him- 
ſelf under forms or trifling expediencies ;—he is young, 
and vigorous too, and will not be fo ſubject to perſonal 
attentions as older Officers.” [Lord Chatham's ge- 
neral maxim upon this and fimilar occafions was, that 
Minifters ſhould look out men for offices, not offices 
for men.) | 

Two of the leading features of Lord Chatham's 
character, were promptneſs and deciſion. When Mi- 
niſter, he wanted a great number of tranſports to be 
got ready directly for ſervice, which Lord Anſon, the 
firſt Lord of the Admiralty, ſaid was impoſſible. 
& Come, come,“ fays Lord Chatham, „I'll ſhew you 
the poſſibility of it directly: There's a large fleet of 
coll:ers juſt arrived; throw the coals into the Thames, 


and put the ſoldiers a-board directly the ſervice of 


Government muſt not ſtand itil! for a paltry expence.“ 
In a caſe of ſudden emergency. Lord Chatham want- 
ed to conſult the Commander in Chief and the firſt 
Lord of the Admiralty, (Lord -L—r and Lord A—n) 
VoL. I. 1 and 
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and being informed by the meſſenger that neither of 
them were at home, he ordered him to go, alternately, 


to a certain well-known Bagnio, and to Whyte's Cof- 


fee-houſe; and, Do you hear,“ ſays he to the meſ- 
ſenger, take no excuſes, but bring the firſt away in 
His ig ht · cap, and the other with the cards in his hand,” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE LIFE Or MULEY LIEZIT, 
LATE EMPEROR OF MOROCCO. 


From the original French—newver before tran/lated. 
CHAPTER VII. 


N ſooner did Muley Liezit learn the news of his 
father's death, in the ſanctuary, in which he then 


remained, than he repaired to Tetuan, and was there 
received with joyful acclamations by the whole people; 


and immediately proclaimed King of Morocco. The 
city of Fez ſent three hundred deputies, to wait upon 
him, and among theſe, the Grand Doctor of the Sidi 
Tandy, and their firſt Cady or Judge, This deputa- 
tion did homage to the new king, in the name of the 


citizens of Fez, and ſwore allegiance to him. All the 


other towns and villages ſucceſſively did the ſame. 


Before the end of April, Muley Liezif was univerially 


acknowledged to be Emperor; notwithſtanding the 
endeavours of his brother Muley Slemma to procure 
himſelf to be proclaimed king, by the Black Soldiers 
under his command. But, theſe Blacks were more 
diſpoſed to favour Liezit. And Muley Slemma being 
deſerted by them, was obliged to betake himſelf to a 
ſanctuary, for refuge from the refentment of his bro- 
ther. Muley Ichem, alſo, fon to the late Muley Ma ho- 
met, but by his firſt lawful wife,—at the ſame time, 
made himſelf to be proclaimed King of Morocco, —at 


the city of Morocco, where he had been left in quality 
of heutenant, by his father. But, the majority of the 


inhabitants of that capital being rather diſpoſed to fa- 
vour Liezit; chem was driven out of the city, and 
obliged 
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obliged to retire to Emsfua, on mount Atlas, at the 
diſtance of a day and a half's journey from Morocco. 
There forming a ftrong party, he often ſallied down 
againſt the citizens of Morocco, and the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring provinces, who had proclaimed 
Liezit. e once entered Morocco ſuddenly with a 
troop of cavalry, made himſelf maſter of the palace, 
and remained there for ſome days. But, he was fur- 
prized by two thouſand black horſe, ſent by Liezit; 
* had the good fortune to eſcape out at a back-gate, 
rom the hands of thoſe who fancied, that they had 


him priſoner in the palace. He arrived, that fame day, 


in the ſanctuary of Muley Jbrabim, out of which he had 
gone to the palace. But,' he did not remain there in 
quiet, Many of the Barbars of mount Atlas were at- 
tached to Jachem. His army was augmented, He 
deſcended into the plain; and made daily attacks upon 
the Arabs who had acknowledged Liezit for their ſo- 
vereign. f 

Muley Liexit informed of the diſturbances excited by 
his brother Jac hem, in the neighbourhood of Morocco, 


ſent orders to Bacha Abderbaman ben Naſſar, to col- 


lect an army ſufficient to reſtore order round the capi- 
tal, and to prevent any inſurrections which might be 
apt to ariſe between Wat Noun and Rabat. This Bacha, 
a ſon of the old king, although not publicly acknow- 
ledged as ſuch, had acquired a high character in the 
former reign: And he now acquitted himſelf fo well 
of the preſent commiſſion. that his very name ftruck 
terrour into all the inhabitants of the country under 
his command, He had no army but his own ſubjects 
of the province of Abda, of which he was Pacha. Let, 
he obliged the Arabs to pay the uſual tribute, and ſup- 
plied Liegit with conſiderable ſums of money, with 
cattle of all ſorts, with camels, horſes, &c. He had 
the good fortr,'e to be always victorions, never worſt- 
ed, although with a force inferior to that of the ene- 
my. And Liezit was placed on the throne of his fa- 
ther; without doing any thing but abandon himſelf to 
the moſt ſavage cruelty, and the moſt infamous de- 
bauchery. The moft reſpectable women were "_— 
"$3 ed. 
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ed and abuſed Ins his debauchery. A perſon of the 
name of Aſchaſeb, who had been an officer under Mu- 
ley Mahomet his father, and had been named by Liezit 
himſelf to the government of Tetuan procured to his 
embraces, all the beauties of that city. While the 
new monarch amuſed himſelf in this manner, on the 
very firſt day of his acceſſion to the throne ; the Fendi 
diſpatched from Sallee to Tetuan, ſuch of the grandees 
of the court, as had been at the former of theſe places, 
at the time of the old king's death. He was careful 
to ſend to his new maſter, the paraſols, the lances, the 
bed, the arms of the old king, and all the other things 
belonging to him, which were conſidered as diſtinctive 
marks of barbarian royalty. Every one was eager to 
join the monarch whom he ſuppoſed to have brought 
back the age of gold. Unfortunately, experience ſoon 
convinced them all, and that very ſenſibly, that inſtead 
of the age of gold, it was ſomething worſe than the 
age of iron, that Liægit brought them. The famous 
Labes Sfiany, Pacha of the Blacks, went, with all his 
army, to the new king. It was he that had commanded 
under Muley Slemma. He now went to pay his reſpect- 
ful homage to Liezit. But inftead of being received 
with that kindneſs which a general of ſuch eminent 
merit deſerved ; he found that Zzezzt recollected him 
to have been the general employed by his father to 
block up the ſanctuary in which he had taken refuge; 
and regardieis of the feelings of humanity, ſent for 
bim to be brought into the royal prefence ; and with 
his own hands, firſt mot him with a piſtol, and then 
cut off his head. Thus was ſacrificed, the braveſt and 
moſt faithful general that Morocco had ever had ; be- 
cauſe he had not betrayed the old Emperor, for the 
fake of his rebellious ſon. His corpſe was thrown out, 
to be devoured by the dogs. Only, — at the diſtance 
of a month afterwards, —a Negro flave who had be- 


longed to the general, gathered together his bones, 
and interred them privately, 
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| CHAPTER VIII. 
| Liezit, at the ſame time, gave orders to his army to 
pillage all the Jews in Tetuan. All the ſame horrours 
were inflicted, as if the city had been ſacked; except 
that ſome women were ſuffered to make their eſcape, 
naked, out of the hands of the ſavages. The Few 
| who did buſineſs for the Spaniſh merchants in that ci- 
| | ty had his head cut off: as alſo Jacob Attal, a Jeab 
L of Tunis, who acted as à ſpy from England, at the 
| court of Moroccs. Had the latter been leſs proud, he 
would not have proved fo unfortunate. His head was 
hung up at the gates of the city of Taxgier. More than 
a thouſand Fexih families, with women and children 
were turned out naked, to beg their bread from thoſe 
who had uſed them thus inhumanly. While Liezit 
committed ſuch cruelties at Tetuan, the European 
conſuls, refident at Tangier, went eagerly to wait u- 
pon him, in company with Ben Abdenmelik, the Pa- 
cha of the city, to whom Muley Liexit had the great- 
eſt obligations, for the aftiſtance which he had re- 
ceived from him, when in the ſanctuary of Muley Ab 
falem. The conſuls: were greatly aſtoniſhed, when 
they ſaw the new King receive them with an air of in- 
dignation, . and heard him openly declare that, within 
the ſpace of three months, he ſhould make war on all 
the powers of Chriſtendom, except England and the 
Republic of Ragu/a. There appeared alſo a deputa- 
tion of three officers from Ceuta. Liezit arrogantly 
_ demanded, whether they brought him the keys of the 
Af garriſons which Spain held within his dominions? He 
| ordered them to acquaint. their court, that he allowed 
them only four months, to determine, whether they 
would reftore the forts, or meet his reſentment. In 
the mean time, however, he ordered them to be fur- 
fiſhed, in the boat in which they had come, with ſome 
imall refreſhments for the place. Thither the depu- 
tation returned, in hopes to hear of a change in the 
Sultan's ſentiments. In this hope, they were the more 
encouraged, becaufe the Pacha Ben Abdenmelik had 
the addreſs to perſuade Sultan Liezit, that peace was 
preferable to war, with * powers of * N 
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the Spaniards eſpecially, who ſupplied Barbary with 
money. In conſequence af this, Liezit had ſeveral 
private conferences with Don Antonio Salmon, the 
Spaniſh Vice-conſul; to whom he moſt ſolemnly pro- 
teſted that he was willing to continue on the ſame 
footing with Hain, as his deceaſed father had been; 
on condition that within four months, there ſhould 
come an ambaſſador from Spain, to renew the treaties 


of peace and amity between the two nations. This 


he did and ſaid, the better to conceal his bad inten- 
tions in reſpect to Spain. To the Conſul, he preſent- 
ed a fine horſe for himſelf, with a Tyger and Lion for 
his Catholic Majeſty; which were accordingly ſent to 
Madrid. Liezit likewiſe gave notice to all the Conſuls, 
that he would continue, with their reſpective. courts 
on the old footing ; provided Ambaſſadors were fent 
from them ail, within four months, to renew the old 


treaties. The change was extremely agreeable to the 
Conſuls, by whom it was communicated to their ſo- 


vercigns. Don Antonio Salmon did all that he poſſibly 
could, to gain the favour of the new king. Even the 
£ Fendi, ſeeing that the new emperor ſhewed a diſpo- 
fition to cultivate the friendſhip of Spain, flattered 
himſelf, that, in conſequence of his intiuence at the- 
Sparni/h Court, he might yet regain the favour of Liegit. 
He went inſtantly to wait upon him, that he might 
contribute to cement a friendſhip indiſpenſibly neceſ- 
fary for the common welfare of neighbouring powers.. 


He was the dupe of appearances, no leſs than the 


Spaniſh Vice-conſul. 


| CHAPTER IX. 
Muley Liezit went from Tangier to Racha. Upon 


bis arrival here, he diſplaced the Pacha of the city, 


and alſo the Pacha of the province. The former was 
put in irons, without any reaſon being aſſigned. From 
Racha, Liezit paſſed to Mequi nen. The Jeaus were 


here the firſt victims of his rage. They were plunder- 


ed by the white ſoldiers named Leudza. Two of the 
principal Jecos in the city, were hung up by the feet. 
One of them died on the ſeventh day of his 3 3. 
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the other, on the ninth. All the young women were 
abandoned to rape and violation. Seven died under the 
brutal abuſe of the ſoldiers. They were all driven out 


naked from their homes, in the ſame manner as at Te- 


taan. What induced Liezit to hang up the two Ferws, 
Benſekiry and his ſon-in-law, by the feet, was, that Ben- 


ſekiry's two daughters had, for a time been objects of 


amuſement to Lie zit, after his return from Mecca ; 
and he would have made them Mahometans, that the 


might more freely gratify his wiſhes; but, Ben/ekiry, 


and his ſon-in-law threw themſelves at the feet of Mu- 
ley Mahomet, and complained to him of the violence 
of Liegit to the two young women; Muley Mabomet 
liſtened to their complaint, and commanded his ſon to 
reſtore the two young women to their father, with li- 
berty to follow the religion in which they had been 
brought up: at the ſame time ſharply reprimanding 
Liezit ; by which he was the more mortified, becauſe 
Jeaus were the complainers, Of this mortification, 
Liezit now avenged himſelf with the moſt furious 
cruclty. Beſide murdering their father and the for- 
mer huſband of one of them ; and although the young 
women had embraced Mahometi/m immediately upon 


his accefſion to the throne ; and had married, with his 


conſent, Fewwi/h huſbands, who alſo embraced Maho- 
metiſin, and of whom the one was named Elliabo Le- 
i; Liezit made the two young women to be taken 
from their huſbands, and, although they were both 
great with child, to be burnt alive. The famous 
Few, Bag ha, who had been firſt ſecretary to the roy- 
al treafury; having appeared before his new maſter, 
to give him an account of the ſtate of his finances; 
was, by his order, immediately cut in pieces, and 


_ burnt to aſhes. Happy were the Jesus who, with 


their wives and children, could maks their eſcape, 
alive from the inſtruments of Liezit's rage. In the 
pillage to which they were expoſed, there were forty 
ſeven men, women, and children, maſſacred : twenty 
young women were dragged away by force, and were 
never more heard of. The Pachas of Mequinez, of 
the Ludca, laving themſelves by leeing to the _— 
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tains. The former, named Mahomet Ouefi”s, who 
was alſo Pacha of the Barbars of Garbe, was recalled 
on account of the high eftimation in which he was 
held among theſe people; and becauſe Liegit very in- 
duſtriouſly fought to gain their attachment. To con- 
vince them farther of this, he diſtributed among them, 
a million of Spani/h Piafters in the ſpace of a very few 
days. During the reſt of his ftay at Meguinex, he put 
to death two and thirty of the principal Moors in the 


country; who were criminal in no other reſpect than: 
as having faithfully ſerved; but accuted by ill- inten- 


tioned perſons, who wiſhed to have their employ- 
ments. Although the Bacha of the Ludæa was re- 


called, he remained unemployed. Lizzit never allow- 


ed thoſe who were accuſed before him, a moment 


for their juſtification. His greateſt pleaſure was, to 


ſhed human blood, at his public audiences, which. 


were the ſtated periods for the execution of criminals. 


He ſpent the reſt of his time in the moſt abandoned. 
debauchery, He rarely viſited his mother; and not- 
withitanding all his obligations to her, paid no reſpect: 
to her advice. 


CHAPTER X. 


At the requeſt of Don Antonio Salmon ; His Catholic + 
Majeſty named Don Juan Gonzalo Salmon, brother to 


Don Antonio, to be ambaſſador plenipotentiary from 
the court of Spain, to the new Emperor of Morocco. 
Conſiderable preſents were, at the ſame time, ſent. 
Muley Leizit was informed of the Embaſſy, and hoped 
ſoon to have the pleaſure of gratifying his rage againſt 
Spain, upon the perſons of the Ambaſſador, and upon 
Efendi whom he knew to be that Ambaffador's inti- 


mate friend. To the latter, he ſent orders to bring to 


Meguinez, the Queens and concubines of the deceaſed 
Emperor, who had gone from Dar Beida to Rabat. 
But the miniſter diſtruſted theſe fair appearances ; al- 
though he obeyed the King's orders. However, to 
make him ſure of his life he was defirous of obtaining. 


from the King, an oath, that he would not put him 


to death. To obtain this he employed the following 
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ſtratagem. The troops eſcorting the ladies, were com- 
manded by Mon/eror who had been formerly Pacha of 
the Black's. To him, the Eyendi gave out, that he wiſh- 
ed to reach Meguinez, on the ſecond day of their jour- 
ney ; and that therefore, he, (the Pacha) might give 
orders to his troops to this effect; while the Eyendi 
himſelf, with his train, would follow, at a ſmall dif- 
tance behind, and cloſe the progreſs; and thus the 
ladies of the ſeraglio would be ſecure in the middle of 
the company; being protected by the Paha before, 


and by the Eyendi behind. The Paha, not ſuſpecting 


the Eęendi's intentions, followed his advice. But, on 
the ſecond day, the latter ſuffered the former to ad- 
vance more than a league before him; and then or- 
dered his own ſuite to proceed after the caravan 
while he himſelf, with two of his ſervants reſted, for a 
little longer, under the ſhade of ſome trees. After 
reſting here, till the caravans were out of fight, he 
mounted his mule ; and attended by his two ſervants, 
took another road, and returned to the ſanctuary of 
Muley Driſs Seroun, at the diſtance of three leagues 
from Mequinez. The King, upon being informed 
of this, ſent meſſengers upon his royal word, and ſo- 
lemn oath ſworn on the law, to bring the Efend: from 
the ſanctuary; affuring him, that, he had nothing to fear; 
and that he ſhould continue at leaſt in the ſame credit 
and authority under the new reign, as in that of Mu- 
ley Mahbomet. The Effendi was taken in this ſnare, 


left the ſanctuary, preſented himſelf to Muley Leizit, 


and was received by him, with vows of eternal friend- 


ſhip. On the ſame day, the fend: began to take a 


part, as before, in the public buſineſs; which natu- 
rally gave offence to the upſtart favourites of the new 
ſultan. The calm in reſpect to the Efendi, was but 
of a few days duration. Lieziz's hatred was ſtill dif- 
poſed to cut of that miniſter. But, he continued to 
uſe artifice, and pretended an intention to celebrate, 
with pomp, the marriage of his eldeſt fon, Muley Laj- 
an. For this purpoſe, he ſent the Efendi to Mequiuex, 
to make the neceſſary preparations; the king himſelf 
being then at Fez, The miniſter left Fez, early on a 

| morning, 
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morning, in the month of Fuze 1790. No ſooner had 
he ſet out, than Muley Liezit ordered fifty Barbars to 
purſue him on horſeback, and if they ſhould overtake 
him, to ſeize, and bring him back; but he was ar- 
rived at Megquinez, before they could come up with 
him; then to deliver him up to Pacha Oe/es, who had 
already received orders to ſhut him up in a ſubterra- 
neous cell. They were to execute this order, under 
pain of death. The Eyendi, delighted with the fa- 
vour of the new ſultan, haſtened with the utmoſt ſpeed 
to Megzinez, and could have wiſhed to make all the 
neceſſary preparations, on the ſame day. He was juſt 
alighted from his mule, at the door of his houſe in 
Mequines, when the fifty Barbars came up to him. 
At the fight of them, he had a preſentiment of the 
treachery of his king and maſter, He however, ſum- 
moned up his courage, and aſked, if they had or- 


ders to apprehend him? They told him, that they had: 


And, immediately proceeding to execute the King's 
orders; confined the miniſter in 'a ſubterraneous cell, 
not more than fix feet in diameter, and the fame in 
height; —the entrance of which, they ſnut up, with a 
large ſtone. Every thing in his houſe at Meguinez, was 
immediately ſeized by them, for the King's ufe. The 


poor Efendi now faw his errour, when it was too 


late. He made offers to the King, of all that he had; 
but, compaſſion was extinguiſhed in the King's breaſt, 
by inveterate hatred againſt him. The Queen-mother, 
Lella. Sargetta, the King's ſiſter Lella el Hebiba, and 
all the other daughters of the deceaſed King, who 
were no ſtrangers to the merits of the Efendi, warmly 
intereſted themielves in his favour. But, all was in 
vain. The new ſultan ordered him to be brought in 
ons, from Meguinez to Fez, and without deigning 
to ſee him, ordered, that his two hands ſhould be cut 


off in the preſence of the whole city, on the twenty 


firſt of July following. After the poor Efendi had 


ſuffered this barbarous mutilation of his limbs; he 


was ſent to the Jeawi/h Inn, where, amidſt barrels of 
wine and brandy, he was made a laughing-ſtock to all 
the populace, who choſe to go thither to fee him. 
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Nobody durſt undertake to cure him, or even to give 
him a glaſs of water. Such was the ignominy to 
which a miniſter was expoſed, who had, for eighteen 
years, held the firſt place of the ſubjects in the king- 
dom. Two hundred horſemen were ſent to Morocco, 
to ſeize his wives, concubines, brothers, and all that 
he poſſeſſed. As this miniſter had eſpouſed the daugh- 
ter of El Miky Four/ch, one of the principal inhabi- 
tants of the city of Rabat, at whoſe houſe he always 
lodged, when the court went to that city; two hun- 
dred horſemen were likewiſe ſent thither, with orders 
to ſeize Miky Four/ſch, and all that was in his houſe. 
They even dug four feet deep into the floor of the 
houſe, on pretence of ſearching for treaſures of the 
Efendi, concealed there. This reſpeQable old man 
was carried before Muley Liezit at Fez. His daughter 
was ſo terrified, that ſhe died of her fright, in the ſe- 
venteenth year of her age. 


PRIVATE ANECDOTES 
OF ILLUSTRIOUS FRENCH CHARACTERS. 


JACQUES AUGUST DE THOU. 
Born at Paris 1553, died in 1617. 


he a journey to Languedoc in company with the 
4 M-—— de Schomberg {[ went to fee the Biſhop of 
Mende at his country ſeat of Chanac. We were en- 
tertained with magnificence we took notice that 
among the different ſorts of game ſerved to his table, 
ſome wanted the head, a leg, a wing, or ſome other 
part of the body, and which gave occaſion to the Bi- 
ſhop to ſay in a very pleaſant manner, that ſome al- 
lowances were to be made to the gluttony of his pur- 
veyors, who had always been in the'practice of taſte- 
ing every thing beforehand : we were a good deal ſur- 
priſed at this intelligence, but were not allowed to re- 


main long ignorant of what we thought a riddle. 
When 
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When the Biſhop had informed us that theſe his pur- 
veyors were Eagles, we were deſirous of examining 
things nearer hand; we found as we had been told 
that the eagles build their neſts on the tops of inacceſ- 
fible rocks. As ſoon as the ſhepherds perceive where 
the neſts are built, they conſtruct a ſmall hut at the 
foot of the rock, where they watch unſeen the eagles 
carrying of game to their young ; when the old ones 
are flown away in ſearch of more they quickly clam- 
ber up to the top of the rock, and carry away what 
they have brought, and in the ſtead leave the entrails 
of beaſts; all this cannot be done ſo expeditiouſly but 
that the young eagle has already devoured a part, 
which 1s the reaſon the game comes mutilated to the 
table, but of a flavour far ſuperior to any thing of that 
kind ever bought in the market. When the young 
eagle becomes ſtrong enough to fly, which happens 
but very ſlowly, becauſe he has been deprived of his 
uſual food, the ſhepherd chains him to the neſt, that 
the old ones may continue to bring him food. This 
they do for ſome time, till at laſt wearied out, they fly 
away, and are never ſeen again; the ſhepherds then 
remove the young eagle and deſtroy the neſt, for the. 
mother will never hatch in an old one. 

There happened to M, de Thou a very fingular ad- 
venture in the year 1598 :—there was at' Saumur a 
mad-woman, whom this gentleman had never ſeen or 
heard of—this poor creature, as ſhe was not miſchie- 
vous, was allowed to run about wherever ſhe pleaſed, 
affording great entertainment to the mob; her method 
at night was to creep into the firſt place ſhe found 
:open, and ſleep very quietly if not diſturbed. One 
evening ſhe entered M. de Thou's apartment, who was 
ſound aſleep in his bed, his ſervants who lay in the 
next room having neglected to bolt his door. The 
mad-woman, who was well acquainted with the houſe, 
entered the apartment without the leaſt noiſe, and be- 
gan to undreſs herſclf by the fire; ſhe placed her 
clothes on ſeveral chairs round the chimney to dry 
them, ſore wicked boys having thrown water on her; 
when ſhe was undreſs'd to her ſhift, ſhe went =_ lay 
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down at the foot of the bed, and ſoon fell into a pro- 
found ſleep; the Preſident ſometime after awaking, 
and feeling a heavy load on his feet, and ſuppoſing it 
a favourite dog he had, ſutldenly gave a kick, and the 
mad-woman fell to the ground, moaning ſadly he then 
found it was no dog, and could not for a long time be- 
lieve that he was awake; at laſt, hearing the tread of 
feet, he drew the curtains of his bed, and as his window- 
ſhutters were not cloſed, he, by the light of the moon, - 
ſaw a white figure walking to and fro in the apartment, 
but when looking toward the chimney, he perceived 
the ragged clothes hanging there, thought certainly 
ſome thieves had broke into the houſe, in order to rob 
him. He aſk'd the woman who ſhe was, ſhe made 
anſwer, that © She was the queen of Heaven, that ſhe 
had come from thence the evening before, and that ſhe 
was to return thither again immediately :** He then by 
her voice knew her to be a woman, and calling his ſer- 
vants, ordered her to be turned out ; locking his door, 
he returned to bed, and immediately fell aſleep. The 
de 
Schomberg, who, though exceedingly brave, frank- 
ly confeſſed, he would have been greatly terrified. 
Schomberg told the king of it, who ſaid the ſame thing. 
Monfieur de Thou, ſon to the Preſident, being ſent 
as ambaſſador to King James the Firſt of England, the 
king ſaid to him, What, are you the ſon of that pe- 
dant, who in his hiſtory, has taken ſuch liberties with 
the character of my mother, * and have you the bold- 


- RSS: 


neſs to preſent yourſelf to me! 


CARDINAL DU PERRON. 

Turs Cardinal had ſo great an aſcendant on the 
mind of Pope Paul the Vth, that his Holineſs uſed to 
ſay, let us pray to God, that be may inſpire Cardinal 
du Perron, for he will perſuade us whatever he pleaſes. 
— The Cardinal was a great ſpeaker; when he began 
a ſubject there was no end; when his valet-de-chambre 
heard him open, he took his cloak, and faid to his fel- 

Vor. * | K | | lows 
| Mary Queen of Scots. 
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Jow.ſervants andiamo ab- meaning that they would 
not be wanted ſooner. e 

The Cardinal's houſe, belonging to the pariſh of St 
Paul, at Paris, he ſent one of his gentlemen to the © 
Curate of that pariſh, with orders to come to him on 
affairs of conſequence—the Curate anſwered © Very 
well,” but did not go. The Cardinal waited a long 
time, ſent to him again—the Curate anſwered as be- 
fore; Du Perron, greatly irritated at the unpoliteneſs 
of the Curate, ſent him a third meſſenger, who had 
orders to ſay that the Cardinal was much offended at 
his want of reſpect, and deſired he would come with- 
out delay, or elſe he would have reaſon to repent it. 
The Curate coldly anſwered the meſſenger, Tell 
my Lord Cardinal, that he is Curate at Rome, as I am 
in Paris; that I am not in his pariſh, but he is in mine.“ 
The Cardinal hearing this bold anſwer, faid, He is 
right, I am his pariſhioner, *tis my duty to wait on 
| him ;?? and immediately he ſet out. As ſoon as the 
| Curate perceived him from his window he ran into the 
ſtreet to meet him—the Cardinal embraced him, and 
gave him his eſteem and friendſhip. 

One day in diſpute with Servin, advocate-general, 
1 | he accuſed him of ignorance and ſtupidity “ It is true, 
my lord,“ anſwered Servin, „I have not eloquence 
1 or wiſdom ſufficient to prove that there is no God ;”? 
the Cardinal was ſtruck dumb, and appeared greatly 
confuſed. That the reader may underſtand the mean- f 
ing of this anſwer, it is neceſſary to relate, that the ; 
Cardhnal at a certain time, in conference with Henry | 
III. had the boldneſs to tell him that he had now con- 
vinced him there is a God, but to-morrow, if your f 
Majeſty will pleaſe to give me audience, I will prove 
that there is none at all—which ſpeech inſpired the : 
king with ſuch horror againft the audacious wretch, 
that he baniſhed him his preſence for ever. 


_ FRANCOIS MALHERBE. = 
| Henry IV. aſked the Cardinal Du Perron, one day, | 
how 1t came he had given over making verſes—“ No- 
body, an't pleaſe your Majeſty, after Malherbe, ſhould | 
08 attempt | 
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attempt any ſuch thing ; that gentleman has brought 
poetry to the higheſt pitch of perfection.“ On the 
Cardinal's recommendation, Malherbe came to Pa- 
ris, -Where he remained during his whole life without 
once returning to the country again; he would have 
been the delight of town and court had his converſa- 
tion been more agreeable : he ſpoke but little it is true, 
but every word was a ſtab. One of his nephews came 
to ſee him on his return from college, Malherbe put 
an Ovid into his hand; the young man was much at a 
loſs, and did nothing but ſtammer ; the uncle ſaid, 
« I would adviſe you to go into the army; be valiant ; 
you will never be good for any thing elſe.” His fon 
being killed in a duel by Deſpilas, he ſent him a chal- 
lenge, and upon his friends repreſenting the ridicule of 
a man of 73 fighting another of 25—* On that very 
account,“ replied he, © have I challenged him. Don't 
you ſee, that I only venture a fixpence to a louis d'or?“ 
A provincial poet entreated him to correct an Ode 
he had made for the king, and left it with him for that 
purpoſe—when he came again to demand it, Malherbe 
told him that there were but two words wanting ; the 
poet begged he would do him the honour to inſert 
them himſelf; he took his pen and wrote under the 
title | | | 
ODE AU ROT, 

Pour torcher, * 


He then folded the paper, and returned it to the 
poet, who gave him a million of thanks, and took his 
leave without knowing what he had writ. 

One of his friends complained to him, that all re- 
wards and penſions were for thoſe who ſerved the king 
at court, and in his armies—and that men of letters 
were entirely neglected ; he anſwered, that he thought 
government acted very prudently, for that a good poet” 
was of as little uſe to the ſtate as a good ſkittle player. 

| | 1 His 


* Fit paper for the Temple of Cloacina. 
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His manner of correcting his ſervant for a fault was 
very pteaſant—he allowed him ten ſous * a-day for his 
diet, which in thoſe times was a great deal, and twenty 
ecus F annual wages.—He remonſtrated in theſe terms 
—* My friend, when you offend your maſter, you of- 
fend God ; and when you offend God, an abſolution 
for the fin is neceſſary, which is by faſting and giving 
charity; for which reaſon I will deduct five ſous of 
your allowance, and give it to the poor in your name.“ 
Never man ſpoke his thoughts in a more free manner. 

The Archbiſhop of Rouen had aſked him to be pre- 
ſent at a ſermon he was to give them in the afternoon ;. 
Malherbe fell aſleep; when the company roſe from ta- 
ble, the Biſhop waked him, and told him it was time to 
go to church—Malherbe begg'd he would excuſe him, 
he could ſleep as well without it. One evening as he 
was returning late to his bed, he met with a gentleman, 
who had been waiting for him a conſiderable time in 
his apartment, to acquaint him with ſome news of very 
litiie conſequence he cut him ſhort with theſe words, 
good night, fir, Good night, you put me to the ex- 
pence of two pence for light, and all you have been 
lay ing is not worth a farthing,” Going to vifit a 
couniclior of the parliament, he found him in tears, 
anch aſxed the cauſe of his affiition—e"s Cauſe enough,“ 
anſwered the magiſtrate, „we have loft twa Princes 


of the Blood by the mifcarria=e of. the mother.“ 
„Sir,“ replied Malherbe. © that ought not to aſſlict 


you in trance, vou will never want for maſters. 
Malherbe had a great contempt for men in general— 
wading one Cay in Geneſis, of Cain and Abel“ A 
very pretty ſtory truly,“ ſays he, there were but 
four people in the world, and one of them goes and 
kills his brother,” There were ſever al odd circum- 
Kances remarkable in the behaviour of Malherbe, and 
which were forgiven him on account of his great me- 
rit.— He was but indifferently lodged, and had but ſe- 
ven or eight matted chairs; was much viſited by per- 
ſons of the firſt diſtinction: when the chairs were all 
; filled 

* Five pence Engliſh, 

+ Tavo pounds ten ſhillings, 
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fflled he bolted his door in the inſide, and if any body 
knock'd, cried out, to them, “ Stay, ſtay, the chairs 
are all taken up.” The circumſtances of his death 
have ſhewn that he had. very little, or no religion at 


all; it was with difficulty they could prevail on him to 


confeſs, he ſaid “ He was never accuſtomed to it, ex- 
cept at Eaſter. The perſon who determined him to 
it at laſt was Yvrand his pupil; to perſuade him he 
told him, that as he had made profeſſion of living like 
other men, it was his duty to die like them.“ “ Mal- 
herbe anſwered, I believe you are in the right,“ and 
immediately ordered the vicar of his pariſh to be ſent 
for; it is ſaid, that an hour before his death, after ha- 
ving been at leaſt two in mortal agonies, he ſuddenly 
wakened and reprimanded the woman of the houſe, 
who {ſerved him as a nurſe, for making uſe of a word 
that was not good French, his confeſſor reproved him 
for it; he ſaid he could not help it, and that he was 
determined to the laſt moment of his life to defend the 
purity of the French language; they alſo ſay, that his 
confeſſor repreſenting to him the happineſs of the next 
world, in low mean expreſſions,” aſked him, © Whe- 
ther he did not feel a very great deſire to enjoy that fe- 
licity ?? —Malherbe anſwered, Don't talk to me a- 
bout it, your bad ſtile gives me a diſguſt againſt it.“ 


THEODORE AGRIPPA D'AUBIGNE. - | 

D' Auzid NE was ſon to an Officer, who eommand- 
ed in the army of the Calviniſts, during the religious 
wars at Orleans; on his return from Guienne (where 
he had been obliged to remain a conſiderable time on 
account of ſettling affairs for the party he had embra- 
ced,) he found his ſon had led a very diſorderly and li- 
centious life; in order to puniſh him for his miſdeeds, 
and to correct him for the future, he ſent him a very 
coarſe ſuit of clothes, ſuch as the peaſants wear in the 
country, and had him conducted through all the ſhops 
in towns, that he might chooſe whatever trade he liked 
beſt ;—the young man took this affront ſo much te 
heart, that he was attacked by a violent and dangerous 
fever, of Which it was thought he would have died. 
e K 3 | He 
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He was no ſooner recovered, and able to leave his a. 
partment, than he went to his father and begged his 


pardon in fo moving a manner, that he drew tears from 
the eyes of every one preſent, his father not excepted, 
who immediately embraced and forgave him; about a 
year after his father died, and his guardian finding him 
determined to ſtudy no longer, but to embrace a mili- 


tary life, put him in priſon ; for fear of an eſcape, the 


young gentleman's. clothes were taken away every 
night when he went to bed. Some of his military 
friends acquainted him. they were going to ſet out for 
the army; on hearing this, it being the height of ſum- 
mer, he made a ſhift to faſten the ſheets of his bed to 
an iron bolt in the window, and in that condition, no- 


thing on but his ſhirt, flipped down and joined them 


on the road. Their company having met ſome of the 


catholic party, attacked and defeated them in a fey. 


minutes: D'Aubigne was ſlightly wounded, but ret}. 


ſed the offer of a coat, and arrived in that manner at. 
the place of rendezvous;—the commanding officer on 
hearing his ſtory was much pleaſed, and ordered him 
clothes, arms, and money. D'Aubigne was too proud 
to accept an obligation from any man without an ac. 


knowledgement, therefore gave the commandant a re- 


ceipt for what he had received, with the following 
words at the bottom, On condition that I ſhall not 
accuſe the war as the.cauſe of my being ſtripped, not 
being able to retire from it in a worſe condition than 


when I entered.“ 
One day as D'Aubigne was relating to M. de Tale 


the many misfortunes he had undergone, this *-24 
man interrupted him, ſaying, * You are in poſſeſſion 
of many valuable papers relating to the Chancellor de 
1 Hoſpital, who lives at preſent very retired at his 


country ſeat, near d'Eſtampes, having quitted all pu- 


blic buſineſs; if you pleaſe I will diſpatch a meſſenger - 


to him, to acquaint him that thoſe papers are in your 


Hands; 1 will engage you thall receive ten thouſand "Y 
cus“ for them, either from him, or from others, who. 


would 


2 About twelve hundred and fifty ound. 
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would be glad of that opportunity to ruin the Chan- 
D' Aubigne, on hearing this, ran on the in- 


cellor.“ 


ſtant to fetch the papers, and in the preſence of M. de 
Taley threw them into the. fire, ſaying, I might poſ- 


ſibly ſome day or other h ielded to the temptation, | 


therefore I burned them, for fear they might in the end 
have burned me.“ M. de Taley was loft in wonder at 
the generous action, ſaid nothing, and retired ; the 
next day he returned, and took D*Aubigne by the 
hand, ſaying, 4 Though you have diſguiſed your ſen- 
timents from me, yet I am not altogether ſo ſhort- 


ſighted, but that I can eaſily ſee your inclinations to 


my daughter—you muſt know that: ſhe has many lo- 
vers, far ſuperior to you in riches (though not in me- 


rit) but thoſe papers you burned yeſterday, for fear- 
they ſhould burn you, have determined me to accept 


of you for my ſon-in-law, and my daughter has given 
her conſent; this declaration was entirely unexpect- 
ed by D'Aubigne, and received with the greateſt tran- 
ſports of joy; the match was ſoon after concluded. 


Henry IV. having employed D*Aubigne in ſeveral 


provinces, in matters relating to the crown, gave him 
no other reward tor his labour than his picture; at the 


bottom he paſted the following lines wrote on a flip of 


paper: 
: Ce prince eft d'etrange nature, 
Je ne ſcai qui diable la fait; 
I! recompenſe in peinture, 
Cela gui le fervent en et r. 
D'Aubigne, on this account and many others, was not 
at all pleaſed with the king, and thereupon retired 


from court. The king, perſuaded that he had loft a 


faithful ſervant, wrote him ſeveral letters to recall him 


all which he burned without taking the leaſt notice of 


their contents; but when he heard that the king (on a 


falſe 
To put theſe in Engliſh verſe might eafily be done, 


but as they auould laſe much of their original beauty, I 


avill therefore ſet down their meaning in proſe + . This 
prince is of a ſtrange humour, I know not who the de- 


vil has made him be rewards in painting thoſe aul 
ferve bim in reality? 8 
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falſe report of his having been made priſoner in an en- 
terprize againſt Limoges) had laid afide ſome diamond 
rings belonging to the queen, in order to pay his ran- 
ſom, he was ſo touched with this act of generoſity, 


that he immediately returned to court, and threw him- \ 
ſelf at the king's feet, imploring his pardon, 


A 


Oy ru CHARACTER and DOMESTIC MAN. 
NE RS oF THE TURKISH LADIES Ar ALEPPO. 


From Dr Ruſſe! s New Edition of the Natural Hiſtory 


8 of Aleppo. | 
. deſirous a traveller in Turkey may be 


to learn the character and domeſtic manners of 
the Turkiſh ladies, he muſt expect to meet with va- 
rious obſtacles to his reſearches. The regnlations of 
the harem oppoſe a ſtrong barrier to curiofity ; inves 
terate cuſtom excludes females from mingling in aſſem- 
blies of the other ſex; and even with their neareſt 
male relations, they appear to be under reſtraint, 
from which perhaps they are never emancipated, ex: 
cept in familiar ſociety among themſelves. 
In converſation, the Turks ſeldom talk of their wo- 


men, and a ftranger has very few opportunities of in- 


troducing a ſubject which they ſeem ſtudious to avoid. 
Some information indeed may be obtained from the 
Chriſtian and Jewiſh women who occaſionally have ac- 
ceſs to the harems; but their accounts muſt be re- 
ceived with caution, and due allowances made for re- 
ligious prejudices, as well as for the Eaftern propenſi- 
ty to fable. | | 

All travellers who have viſited the Levant, have 
more or leſs experienced theſe and other obſtacles to 
inquiry ; and hence it is the leſs remarkable, that the 
relations concerning Mohammedan women, met with 
in ſome of the beſt books of travels, ſhould often be 
found contradictory or defective, without impeach- 


ment either of the writer's diligence or veragity. _— 
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fible, from experience, that neither a tolerable know- 
ledge of the language, nor familiar intercourſe with. 
the natives, in the courſe of a long reſidence in the 
country, can wholly ſurmount difficulties, which others 
have encountered with fewer advantages, it may be 
proper to beſpeak indulgence for incidental errors, in 
the following repreſentation of Mohammedan man- 
ners; in which are introduced a few domeſtic cir- 
cumſtances, that profeſſional privilege afforded appor- 
tunity of obſerving, in the interior of the harem. 

Cloſe to the outer door of that quarter in the Tur- 
kiſh palaces which is appropriated to the women“, 
there is an aperture in the wall about two feet irom. 
the ground, two feet and a half in height, and nearly 
two feet in breadth; t which is fitted a narrow wood- 
en frame, and the miodle ſpace filled up by a hollow 
wooden cylinder, placed vertically on pivots, ſo as to 
be eaſily turned round. This wheel, being divided by 
one or more horizontal poſitions, and open on one 
ſide, from top to bottom, ſerves to deliver diſhes from 
the kitchen, or to receive ſmall parcels, without open- 
ing the outer door, or the perſons on either fide being- 
ſeen. The partitions are moveable, and may be ta- 
ken out occaſionally, for the reception of larger par- 
cels. Females who have buſineſs at the harem ſum- 
mon the attendants within, by rapping gently on the 
wheel, but if not anivered readily, they exerciſe the 
knocker of ine outer dpor with great violence, It 
may be remarked, that the doors of the great harem. 
from morning to ſun-ſet are ſeldom locked, on ac- 
count of the conſtant ſucceſhon of people coming and 
going; but the caſe is different in inferior harems; and 
ia ordinary houſes, where there is no ſeparate quarter 
for the women, the maſter of the houſe, when he goes. 
abroad, not only ſhuts the ſtreet door, but carries the 
key along with him. 

To 


* This ts often erroneoufly called the Seraglio, but is 
properly the Harem: a qvife is called Hurmy ; and the 
abomen of the family, including wives, daug biers, ang 
Haves, Harcem. a | 
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To the harems of the great belongs an officer, na- 
med Harem Kehiaſy, who ſuperintends all affairs, with- 
out doors, relating to the harem, and commonly has 
one or two boys under him, who have acceſs to the 
apartments, and are employed by the ladies in carry- 
ing meſſages, or in other petty ſervices. Theſe boys 
generally are black ſlaves, but not eunuchs. Their 
maſter, ſometimes, is an eunuch; but except in the 
ſervice of baſhaws, the office is more commonly be- 
ſtowed on a truſty white ſlave, or on a ſervant of ad - 
vanced age. a 
None of the ordinary menial male ſervants ever ap- 
proach the door of the harem, unleſs the Heram Ke- 
hiaſy or one of his attendants is preſent ; and all fe- 
males who have buſineſs with he ladies, as well as 
phyſicians and other medical affendants, muſt apply 
to him for admittance. Even the grandee himſelf, 
when there are female viſitants in his harem, does not 
prefume to enter till he has been announced, in order 
to give thoſe time to prepare for his reception, who, 
according to cuſtom, ought not to appear before him 
unvelled ; and on certain occaſions, as when the Ha- 
rem entertains a large company, he, being apprized 
before-hand, does not go near the harem till the gueſts 
have left it. 

When the ladies viſit one another in a forenoon, they 


do not immediately nnveil on coming into the harem, 


leſt ſome of the men ſhould happen to be till at home, 
and might ſee them as they paſs; but as ſoon as they 
enter the apartment of the lady to whom the vifit 1s 
intended, either one of the young ladies, or a ſlave, 
aſſiſts in taking off the veil, which being carefully fold- 
ed up, is laid aſide. It is a fign that the vifitant in- 


tends only a ſhort ſtay, when, inſtead of refigning the 


veil, ſhe only uncovers the head, permitting the veil 
to hang careleſsly down on the ſhoulders. This ge- 
nerally produces a friendly conteſt between the parties, 
one inſiſting upon taking the veil away, the other re- 
fuſing to ſurrender it. A like conteſt takes place at 
the cloſe of the viſit. When entreaty cannot prevail 
on the viſitant to ſtay longer, the veil is hidden; the 

faves, 


. 
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1 Faves, inſtructed before hand, pretend to ſearch for it 


every where in vain, and when ſhe urges the abſolute 


4 neceſſity of her going, ſhe is aſſured that the Aga or 


maſter of the houſe is not. yet gone abroad, and is 


J then jocoſely dared to depart without it. 


In their manner of receiving one another, the ladies 
are leſs formal than the men; their comphmental 
ſpeeches, though in a high ſtrain, are more rapidly 
and familiarly expreſſed. | 

The common ſalutation is performed by laying the 
right hand on the left breaſt, and gently inclining the 
head. They ſometimes ſalute by kiſſing the cheek ; 


| and young ladies kiſs the hands of their ſenior rela- 


tions. They entertain with coffee and tobacco, but 
the ſherbet and perfume are only provided on particu- 
lar occaſions, | 


I be great men are attended in the harem, by the 
female ſlaves, in the ſame manner, as in the outer 
apartments, by the pages. They remain ſtanding in 
the humble attitude of attendance, their hands croſſed 
before them, on their cincture, and their eyes fixed on 


'the ground, The other ladies, as well as the daugh- 


I ters of the family, occaſionally bring the pipe and cof- 


fee, but do not remain ſtanding ; they either are de- 
fired to fit down, or they retire. This, however, 1s 
to be underſtood of the grandees; for in ordinary life 
both wives and daughters minifter ſervilely to the 


= men; the two ſexes never ſitting at table together. 


It is ſeldom that all the ladies of a harem are, by 
the great men, ſeen aſſembled, unleſs they happen, 
in the ſummer, to be ſurpriſed ſitting in the divan, 
where they meet to enjoy the cool air. At his ap- 
proach they all riſe up, but, if deſired, reſume their 
places {ſome of the ſlaves excepted) and return to 
their work. However loquacious they may have been 
before he entered, a reſpectful filence enſues the 
moment he appears: a reſtrainf, which they feel the 
leſs, from their being accuſtomed to it almoſt from 
their infancy. It is ſurpriſing how ſudden the cla- 
mour of children is huſhed on the approach of the fa- 


ther; but the women often lament their want of 


power, 
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power, in his abſence, to quiet the children either by 
threats or ſoothing. | 

Though the preſence of the great man may impoſe 
filence on the younger ladies, he always finds ſome of 
the elderly matrons ready enough to entertain him, 

mould he be diſpoſed for converſation. In this man- 
ner he learns the domeſtic news of the town, which, 
though rarely a topic of diſcourſe among the men, be- 

ing in great requeſt at the public baths, is circulated 
by the female pedlars, and the Bidoween women at- 
tached to the harem. The former, who are chiefly 
Jewiſh or Chriſtian women of a certain age, ſupply 
the ladies with gauzes, muſlins, embroidery, and 
trinkets, and moreover have the art of collecting and 
embelliſhing all kinds of private hiſtory ; the latter are 
not leſs talkative, nor more ſecret, but poſſeſs alſo a 
licenſed privilege of ſpeaking freely to the men, which 
they perfectly know how to exerciſe. Their licence is 
derived from being often retained as nurſes, by which 
they gain a permanent eſtabliſhment in the family; the 
foſter-fiſter remaining attached to the harem, and in 
time ſucceeding her mother. The grandees, in theſe 
indolent hours, converſe alſo on their own demeſtic 
affairs, and amuſe themſelves with their children. 
When they wiſh to be more retired, they withdraw 
to another apartment, into which no perfon, except 
the lady to which it belongs, preſumes to enter un- 
called. | Tg ; 

The Turks, in the preſence of their women appear 
to affect a more haughty and reſerved air; and in their 
manner of ipeaking to them, are leſs courteous, and 
more abrupt than they are to one another, or even to 
men who are much their inferiors. As this was fre- 
e obſerved in perſons remarkable for an affable 

eportment to men, it may be conſidered rather as 
their uſual manner, than aſcribed to the aceidental pre- 
ſence of an European; and is further confirmed by the 
ordinary behaviour of the boys, who talk to the wo- 
men in an imperious manner, which they could only 
have learned from example. The men, perhaps, judge 


it politic to aſſume this demeanour, in a ſituation 
| where 
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where dominion may be ſuppoſed to be maintained 
with more difficulty than among their male depen- 
dants; and therefore venture only in hours of retire- 
ment, to avow that gentleneſs, which, as if derogatory 


From their dignity, they think prudent, in their gene- 
ral conduct, to conceal from perſons whoſe obedience 


they believe can alone be ſecured by an air of ſtern au- 
thority. . | IE 

The ladies, eſpecially thoſe of rank, appear reſerved 
in regard to their huſbands, while they ſhow an en- 
gaging affectionate fondneſs for their brothers, though 
it is often returned with little more than frigid com- 
plaiſance ; as if their tender endearments were a tri- 
bute due to male ſuperiority. There are times, how- 
ever, when natural affection gets the better of this cold 
indifference of the young men. The fight of a fifter 
in diftreſs, or languifhing in a fit of ſevere illneſs, often 
produces emotions, of which, judging from general 
appearances, they would ſeem to be unſuſceptible. 
The affectation of apathy is a remarkable trait in the 
character of the Turks. They are led by it under 
misfortunes, to aſſume an appearance of tranquillity, 
more than they poſſeſs in reality; and on other occa- 
fions, they ſtrive to hide that ſenſibility which other 
nations think it honourable to indulge. Their exterior 
manners are univerſally marked with this affectation: 
their real feelings, influenced by the common ſprings 
of humanity, are more remote from the eye of obſex- 
vation. 


— W ʒrw 


SCREEN-SCENE, 
FROM THE SCHOOL FOR SCANDAL : 


With an elegant Engraving, by Cheſham after Corbould. 


SIR PETER TEAZLE, CHARLES, and JOSEPH. 
LADY TEAZLE behind the Screen. 


Enter SERVANT, Fhiſpering Joſeph. 
S Sneerwell, ſir, is juſt coming up, and ſays 
1 ſhe mult ſee you. | DOE. 
VOI. I. L 5 © 


. d ˙·¹m ——⁰˙¹ + rt EEC on 
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Teph fox diſcovering me in the cloſet. —{ 4/ide ) 
Hark' ye, Charles, he had a girl with him when J called. 
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Jos. Gentlemen, I muſt beg your pardon ; I have 


company waiting on me; give me leave to conduct 


you down ſtairs, 
- CHAR. No, no, ſpeak to them in another room; I 
have not ſeen Sir Peter a great while, and I want to 


talk with him. 


Jos. Well, I'll ſend away the perſon, and return 
immediately. Sir Peter, not a word of the little French 


milliner. LAlide and exit. 


Six PET. Ah, Charles, what a pity it is you don't 
aſſociate more with your brother, we might then have 
ſome hopes of your reformation ; he's a young man 
of ſuch ſentiments— Aye, and acts up to the ſentiments 


he profeſſes— Ah, there's nothing in the world ſo no- 
-ble as a man of ſentiment. | 
CHAR. Oh, he's too moral by half; and ſo appre- 

henſive of his good name, as he calls it, that, I dare 


ſay, he would as ſoon let a prieſt into his houſe as a 
wench. 
Six PET. No, no, you aceuſe him wrongfully 


Tho' Joſeph is not a rake, he is not a ſaint. 


CHAR. Oh! a perfect anchorite—a young hermit. 
Six PET. Huſh, huſh; don't abuſe him, or he may 


chance to hear of it again. 


CHAR. Why, you won't tell him, will you? 
Six PET. No, no, but—1 have a great tnind to tell 


'him. Aſide } { ſeems to hefitate )—Uark'ye, Charles, 
have you a mind for a laugh at Joſeph ? 


CRHAR. I ſhould like it of all thing 
Six PET. Gad I'll tell him I'll be even with Jo- 


CHAR, Who, Joſeph ! impoſlible ! 
Sik PET. Yes, alittle French milliner, { takes him 


#0 the front and the beſt of the joke is, ſhe is now 
in the room. 


CHAR. The devil the is !\—Where ? 
Sik PET. Huſh, huſh—behind the ſcreen. 
CHAR. III 3 her out. 
Sis PET. No, no, no. 
CHAR, Les. 
Sik PET. 
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SiR PET. No. | 
CHAR. By the Lord I will—So now for it. 


Both run up to the ſcreen—The ſcreen falls, at the ſame 
time JOSEPH enters. 


CAR. Lady Teazle, by all that's wonderful! 

Sis PeT. Lady Teazle, by all that's horrible! 

CHAR. Sir Peter, this is the ſmarteſt little French 
milliner Jever ſaw.—But pray, what is the meaning of 
all this? You ſeem to have been playing at Hide and 
Seek here; and, for my part, I don't know who's in, 
or who's out of the ſecret Madam, will your Lady- 
thip pleaſe to explain; Not a word! Brother, is 
it your pleaſure to illuſtrate ?—Morality dumb too. 
Sir Peter though I found you in the dark, I fancy you 
are not ſo now—Well, though I can make nothing of 
it, I ſuppoſe you perfectly underſtand one another, 
good folks, and ſo I'll leave you. Brother, I am ſorry 
you have given that worthy man ſo much caufe of un- - 
eafineſs—Sir Peter there's nothing in the world ſo no- 
ble as a man of ſentiment—Ha, ha, ha! [ Exit. 
11 SIR PET. My compliments to the little French mil- 
3 mer. | | 
Jos. Sir Peter, notwithſtanding appearances are a- 
gainſt me—if—if you'll give me leave — I'll explain e- 


1 very thing to your ſatisfaction. . 


Sik PET. If you pleaſe, fir. 
Jos. Lady Teazle knowing my—Lady Teazle—1 
Z ſay—knowing my pretenfions—to your ward Maria 
Z —and—Lady Teazle—I ſay—knowing the jealouſy of 


EZ my—of your temper—ſhe called in here—in order 


that ſhe—that {—might explain—what —— preten- 
ſions were—And—-hearing you were colfiing—and— 
as I ſaid before—knowing the jealouſy of your temper 
- ſhe—my Lady Teazle—l ſay—went behind the 
FS ſ{creen—and This is a full and clear account of the 
# whole affair. 

Sis Per. A very clear account truly! and I dare 
_ the Lady will vouch for the truth of every word 
O . 


La L. TEAZ. 


rentiments. 


# 
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L. Traz. 7 Mdvancing ) For not one ſyllable, Sir 


Peter. 


Six PET. What the devil! don't you think it worth 
your while to join him in the lie? 
L. TAZ. There's not one word of truth in what 
that gentleman has been ſaying. : 
Jos. Zounds, madam, you won't ruin me! 
L. TEAZ. Stand out of the way, Mr Hypocrite, I'll 
focak for myſelf. 
Six PET. Aye, aye—let her alone—ſhe'll make a 
better ſtory of it than you did. | 
E Teas. I eme hot with. no intciitive: of liden- 
ing to his addreſſes to Maria, and even ignorant of his 
pretenſions; but ſeduced by his infidious arts, at leaſt 
to liſten to his addreſſes, if not to ſacrifice your ho- 
nour, as well as my own, to his unwarrantable defires. 
4 = PET. Now | believe the truth is coming in- 
eed. n 
Jos. The woman's mad! 
IL. TEaz. No, fir, ſhe has recovered her ſenſes. Sir 
Peter, I cannot expect you will credit me; but the 
tenderneſs you expreſſed for me, when I am certain 
you did not know I was within hearing, has penetra- 
ted fo deep into my ſoul, that could I have eſcaped 
the montification of this diſcovery, my future life 
thould have convinced you of my fincere-repentance. 
As for that ſmooth-tongued hypocrite, who would 
have ſeduced the wife of his too credulous friend, 
while he pretended an honourable paſſion for his ward, |; 
I now view him in a light ſo truly deſpicable that I 
ſhall never again reſpect myſelf for having liſtened ta 
his addreſſes. [ Exit. 
Jos. Sir Peter—Notwithftanding all this—Heaven 
is my witneſs — 
Sig PET. That you are a ellain—and ſo I'll leave 
you to your meditations—— 
Jos. Nay, Sir Peter you muſt not leave. me—The 
man who ſhuts his ears againſt conviction 
Sis PET. Oh, damn your ſentiments—damn your 


[ Exit, Joſeph following. 
THE 


— 
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ä THE DEBTOR. | 
HILDREN of fluence hear a poor man's pray'r! | 
O haſte, and free me from this dungeon's gloom; | 
Let not the hand of comfortleſs deſpair 
Sink-my grey hairs with ſorrow to the tomb 


XZ Unus'd compaſſion's tribute to demand, | 

T With clamorous din wake Charity's dull ear, | 
Wring the ſlow aid from-Pity's loitering hand, | 
Weave'the feign'd tale, or drop the ready tear. 


KPFar different thoughts employ'd my early hours, 

— To views of bliſs, to ſcenes of affluence born; 
The hand of pleaſure ſtrew'd my path with flow*rsy - 
= And ev'ry blefling hail'd my youthful morn. 


But ah, how quick the change! the morning gleam,-- 
Y That cheer'd my fancy with her magic ray, 

8 Fled like the gariſh pageant of a dream, 

And ſorrow clos'd the ev'ning of my day. 


Such is the lot of human bliſs below; | 
Fond hope awhile the trembling flow*ret rears; . 
Till unforeſeen deſcends the blight of woe, 


4 A . ELA 8 8 
* * * — 14 * * 
D 24 


| f | And withers in an hour the pride of years. 
In evil hour; to ſpecious wiles a prey, 8 
A I truſted :—{who from faults is always free?) 

And the ſhort progreſs of oge fatal day 

ZZ Was all the ſpace *twixt wealth and poverty. - 


Where could I ſeek for comfort, or for aid ? 
To whom the ruins of my ftate commend ? 


Left to myſelf, abandon'd, and betray'd, 
Too late I found the wretched have no friend. 


Een he amid the reſt, the favour'd youth, 

Whoſe vows had met the tend'reſt warm return, 
Forgot his oaths of canſtancy and truth, 

And left my child in ſolitude to mourn. 


Pity in vain ſtretch'd forth her feeble hand 
To guard the ſacred wreaths by Hymen wove; _ 


— g 323 
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| While pale-ey*'d Av'rice, from his ſordid ſtand, 
Scovl'd veer the ruins of neglected love. 


Though deeply hurt, yet Way'd by decent pride, 
She huſh'd her ſorrows with becoming art, 
And faintly ſtrove with ſickly ſmiles to hide 
The canker-worm that prey'd upon her heart. 


Nor blam'd his cruelty—nor wiſh'd to hate 
Whom once ſhe lov*d—but pitied and forgave : 
Then unrepining yielded to her fate, 
And ſunk in ſilent anguith to the grave. 


Children of affluence, hear a poor man's pray*r ! 

O haſte, and free me from this dungeon's gloom; 
Let not the hand of comfortleſs deſpair 

Sink my grey hairs with ſorrow to the tomb. 


CY 


AN ACCOUNT OF DRUIDISM. 


From Mr Polwhele's © Hiftorical Views of Devonſhire,” 
Fol. I. juſt publiſhed. 


I. appears, that the Britiſh Druids, like the Indian 
Gymnoſophiſts, or the Perfian Magi, had two ſets 
of doctrines; the firſt, for the initiated ; the ſecond 
for the people. That there is one God, the creator of 
heaven and earth, was a ſecret doctrine of the Brach- 
mans. And the nature and perfection of the deity were 
among the Druidical arcana *. Pomponius Mela con- 
firms this account of Czſar : Druidas terre mundique 
| magni- 

*Selden on Drayton's Polyalbion ] obſerves, «Al. 
though you may truly ſay with Origen, that before our 
Saviour s time Britain acknowledged not one true God: 
yet it comes as near to what they ſhould have done, or, 
rather, nearer than moſt of others, either Greek or Ro- 
man, as Cæſar, Strabo, Lucan, and other authors might 
convince us. For, although Apollo, Mars, and Mer- 
cury, were worſhipped among the vulgar Gauls; yet it 
appears that the Druid's invocation was ſo one al. 
ing and all-ſaving Poxwer ! % Se Sec ds 
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magnitudinem et formam, motus celi et fiderum, et quid 
Du veliut /eire ſe profiteri, And Lucan: Solis nofſe 
Deos, et celi numina vobis. That theſe ideas were 
derived fran Noah *, I have- ſcarcely a doubt: they 
were brought into this iſland by the immediate deſcen- 
dants of thoſe holy men, to whom only the ſecrets of 
Noah were communicated ; and who, as conſecrated 
to religion, were thus entruſted with the ſecrets of 
Heaven. The imperithable nature of the ſoul was 
another doctrine of the Druids, which, in its genuine 
purity, perhaps, was incommunicable to the vulgar. 
But the foul's immortality, connected with many ſen- 
ſitive ideas, was generally preached to the people. It 
was with unvarying firmneſs that the Druids aſſerted 
the immortality of the foul, And the univerſal influ- 
ence of this doctrine on their conduct, excited the ſur- 
priſe of the Greeks and Romans. It was this which 
inſpired the ſoldier with courage in the day of battle; 
which animated the flave to die with his maſter, and 
. | the 

* A Chaldean inſcription wvas diſcovered ſome cen- 
turies ago in Sicily, on a black of white marble, A bi- 
op of Lucera, who qwwrote on this ſubject, aſſerts, that 


the city of Palermo was founded by the Chaldeans in 


the earlieſt ages of the world. The literal tranſlation of 
this inſcription is as folloaus : © During the time that 
T/aac, the ſon of Abraham, reigned in the valley of Da- 
maſcus, and Eſau, the ſen of Iſaac, in Idumea, a 
great multitude of Hebrews, accompanied by many of 
the people of Damaſcus, and many Phenicians, co- 
ming into thts triangular iſland, took up their habitation 
in this moſt beautiful place, to which they gave the 
name of Panormus.” The Biſhop tranſlates another 
Chaldean inſcription, which is over one of the old gates 
of the city. This is extremely curious —* There is no 
other God but one God. There is. no other power 
but this ame God. There is no other conqueror but 


this ſame God, whom we adore. The commander of 


this toaver is Saphu, the ſon of Eliphas, the ſon of Eſau, 
brother of Jacob, ſon of Iſaac, fon of Abraham. The 
name of the tower is Beyeb; and the name of the neigh | 
ouring tower js Pharats'' . 
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the wife to ſhare the fate of her huſband ; which ur- 


ged the old and the feeble to precipitate themſelves - 


from rocks, and the victim to become a willing ſacri- 


fice ; and, hence, the creditor poſtponed has debts till 


the next life, and the merchant threw letters for his 
correſpondents into the funeral fires, to be thence re- 


mitted into the world of ſpirits ! The Druids believed 


alſo, that the ſoul, having left one earthly habitation, 
entered into another; and from one body decayed 


and turned to clay, it paſſed into another freſh and 


lively, and fit to perform all the functions of animal 
life. This was the doctrine of tranſmigration, main- 
tained in common by the Druids and the Brachmans“. 
Sir William Jones deſcribes a great empire, the em- 


pire of Iran, the religion of which was Sabian, ſo call- 
ed from the word Saba, which fignifies a hoſt, or, 


more properly, the hoft of Heaven, in the worſhip of 


which the Sabian ritual conſiſted. Mahbabel: was the 
firſt monarch of Iran: his religion he was ſaid to have 
received from the Creator, as well as the orders eſta- 


bliſhed throughout his monarchy, religious, military, 


mercantile, and ſervile. Theſe regulations were ſaid © 
to be written in the language of the gods F, The te- 
nets of this religion were, that there is but ane God, 
pure and good; that the ſoul was immortal, and an ema- 
nation from the deity; that it was for a ſeaſon ſeparated - 
from the Supreme Being, and confined to the earth to 
inhabit human bodies, but would return to the Divine -- 
Effence again. The purer ſectaries of this religion 
maintained, that the worſhip of fire was merely po- 
pular, and that they appeared only to venerate that 


ſun 


*. That the Druids believed in the immortality of the 


foul, and in its tranſmigration from one body to another, 


is not only affirmed by Cæſar, but by many ancient evriters. 


Aﬀptagies Tas Vous Aiyeni—ſays Strabos And Lucan c 
Vobis Autoribus, umbre 
Non tacitas erebi ſedes, ditiſque. profundi 


Pallida regna petunt—regit idem ſpiritus artus 


Orbe alio longæ, canitis fi cognita, vitæ. | 
See alſo Val. Maximus, and Diodorus. | 


1 All the ſeulptures of Perſepolis are purely Sabian: 


* 
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ſun upon whoſe exalted orb they fixed their eyes, 


whilſt they really humbled themſelves before the Su- 


preme God. They were aſſiduous obſervers of the 


motions of the heavenly luminaries, and eſtabliſhed ar- 
tificial cycles, with diſtin& names, to indicate the pe- 
riods in which the fixed ſtars appeared to revolve, 
They are alſo ſaid to have known the ſecret poxwers of 
nature, and thence to have acquired the reputation of 
the magicians. Secs of theſe ſtill remain in India, 
called Sufi, clad in woollen garments or mantles. In 
ancient times every priefthood among the eaſtern na- 
tions had ſeveral. ſpecies of ſacred characters, which 
they uſed in their hiero-grammatic writings to render 
their religion more myſterious, whilft they preſerved 
its written doctrines and precepts in ſuch characters 
as none but their own order could underſtand. Theſe 

ſacred characters have been often noticed by antiqua- 
rians under the denomination of Ogham *. The Og- 
ham characters were uſed by the prieſts ef India and 
Perfia, the Egyptians and Phenicians, and the Druids 
of the Britiſh iſles. Sir William Jones tells us, that 
the writings at Perſepolis bear a ſtrong & ſemblance to 
the Ogham ; that the unknown inſcriptions in the pa- 
lace of Jemſchid are in the ſame characters, and are, 
probably, ſacerdotal and ſecret, or a ſacerdotal cypher; 
and that the word Ogham is Sanſcrit, and means 
&© myſterious knowledge.” That fimilar inſcriptions 
are to be found in Ireland is abundantly proved by Co- 
lonel Vallancey. But the moſt.extraordinary circum- 
ſtance is, that the word Og ham ſtill continues among 
the people of Indoſtan, Perfia, and Ireland, with the 
ſame ſacred meaning annexed to it! The Druids not 
only concealed, in this manner, their ſacred tenets 
from the knowledge of the people, but they often in- 
ſtructed their pupils by ſymbolical repreſentations, 
with the ſame view of involving their doctrines in my{- 


tery, and rendering them too dark for the vulgar ap- 


prehenfion. This mode of inſtruction was truly ori- 
ental; and, to prove that the Druids were even refi- 
ned in their allegories, the picture of Hercules, Ogmi- 

usz 
* Tn ancient Punic, Ogham ſignifies wiſdom. 
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us, as deſcribed by Lucian, need only be produced *. 
There is another evidence of the ſymbolical learning 
at the Druids in Bao relie vo, diſcovered, ſome time 


ſince, over the door of the temple of Montmorillon, 


in Poictou. It is a lively repreſentation of the ſeveral 
ſtages of life at which the Druid diſciples were gra- 
dually admitted into the myſteries of the Druid 
ſyſtem. 


From theſe myſteries of the Druids let us paſs to 


their popular doctrines. Amidſt the ſublimer tenets of 


this prieſthood, we have every where apparent proofs 


af their polytheiſm; and the groſſneſs of their religi- 


ous ideas, as repreſented by ſome writers, is very in- 


conſiſtent with that divine philoſophy which we have 
confidered as a part of their character. Theſe, how- 


ever, were popular divinities which the Druids often- 


fibly worſhipped, and popular notions which they of- 
tenſibly adopted, in conformity with the prejudices of 
| | | < - ane 
Hercules qauas there exhibited and known by his 
uſual ornaments ; but, inflead of the gigantic body and 


fierce countenatce given him by others, the Druids paint- 
ed him to Lucian's great furpriſe, aged, bald, decrefid 3 


and to his tongue were faſtened chains of gold and am- 


ber, which drew along a multitude of perſons, whoſe 


ears appeared to be fixed to the other end of thoſe chains. 


And one of the Druid philoſophers thus explains the pic- 
#ure of Lucian s e do not agree cuith the Greeks in 


making Mercury the god of eloquence. According to our 
Syftem this honeur is due only to Hercules, becauſe he ſo 
far ſurpaſſes Mercury in power. We paint him advanced 


in age, becauſe eloquence exerts not all her moſt anima- 


ted powers but in the mouths of the aged. The link 
there is betaveen the tongue of the eloquent and the ears 
of the aged, juſtifies the refl of the repreſentation. By 
underflanding his hiflory in this ſenſe ave neither diſbo- 


nour Hercules nor depart from the truth : for ave hold it 


indiſputably trne, that he ſucceeded in all his noble enter- 


prizes, captivated every heart, and ſubdued every bru- 
tal paſſion 5 not by the ftrengtb of his arms {( for that 


evas impoſfible } but by the powers of wiſdom, and the 
ſaveetneſs of his per ſuaſion. Borlaſe's Antiquities, p. too. 
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the vulgar mind. The Druids well knew that the 
common people were no philoſophers. There is rea- 
ſon, alſo, to think that a great part of the idolatries I 
am about to mention, were not originally ſanctioned by 
the Druids, but 'afterwards introduced by the Pheni- 


cian colony. But it would be impoſſible to ſay how 


far the primitive Druids accommodated themſelves to 
vulgar ſuperſtition, or to ſeparate their exterior doc- 
trines and ceremonies from the fables and abfurd rites 
of ſubſequent times. Cæſar thus recounts the popular 


divinities: Deum maxime Mercurium colunt. Huus 


ſunt plurima fimulacra. Hunc omnium artium invento- 
rem ferunt; hunc viarum atque itinerum ducem; hunt 
ad queſtas pecuniæ mercatureſque hubere vim maximam 
-arbitrantur.—Poſt hunc, Apollinem, et Martem, et Fo- 
vem, et Minervam.—De his eandem fere quam religuæ 


gentes habent opinionem— Apollinem morbes depellere— 


Minervam operum atque artificiorum initia tranſdere 
— Fovem imperium celeflium tenere—Martem bella re- 
gere. The origin of the Britiſh gods, has been gene- 
rally attributed to the Phenicians or Canaanites. The 
god whom the Romans compared to Jupiter, was wor- 
ſhipped by the name of Taram, or Taramis, and of 
Thor—both which names ſignify the Thunderer in Phe- 
nician, The god whom the Romans compared to 
Mercury was worſhipped under the name of Tentates 
or Thentates, or Taantos or T hoth—the Phenician name 
for the /n of Mifor. The god whom the Romans 
compared to Mars, was worſhipped under the name 
of Hizzus or Heſus, and alſo by the name of Cham, 
or Camu, or Camo—called by the Romans Camulus. 
He was alſo called Hues, which is another name for 
Bacchus or Barchus—that is, the /on bus. The 
Greeks adopted the Hues in the rites or orgies of 
Bacchus. It is of Phenician origin, and fignifies Fire; 
and, as ſuch, Bacchus was worſhipped! The god whom 
the Romans compared to Apollo was worſhipped by 
the name of Bel-ain ; or, as the Romans called him, 
Belinus, He was alſo called Bel-atre-cadrus, from the 
Phenician Bel-atur-cares, ſignifying So! Afſprie Deus. 
The god whom the Romans compared to Diana, was 

e | | Beliſama : 
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Beliſama : it is a Phenician word fignifying the Queen 
of Heaven, The god whom the Romans compared to 
Minerva, was worſhipped by the name of Onca, On- 
a, or Onvana, the Phenician word for that goddeſs. 
The god whom the Romans compared to Venus, was 
worſhipped by the name of Andraſte—the Afarte of 
the Phenicians. The other gods of the Britons were 
the Pluto, Proſerpine, Ceres, and Hercules, of the Ro- 
mans. Of theſe divinities the Druids had ſymbolical 
repreſentations : a cube was the ſymbol of Mercury, 
and the oak of Jupiter . But it would be a vain at- 
tempt to enumerate their gods: in the eye of the vul- 
gar they deified every object around them. They wor- 
ſhipped the ſpirits of the mountains, the vallies, and 
the rivers. Every rock and every ſpring were either 
the inſtruments or the objects of adoration. . The 
moon-light vallies of Danmonium were filled with the 
. fairy people, and its numerous rivers were the reſort 
of Genii. The fiction of fairies is ſuppoſed to have 
been brought, with other extravagancies of a like na- 
ture, from the eaſtern nations, whilft the European 
chriſtians were engaged in the holy war : ſuch, at leaſt 
is the notion of an ingenious writer, who thus expreſ- 
ſes himſelf: Nor were the monſtrous embelliſhments 
of enchantments the invention of romancers, but form- 
ed upon eaftern tales, brought thence by travellers 
from their cruſades and pilgrimages, which, indeed, 
have a caſt peculiar to the wild imagination of the eaſt- 
ern people .“ That fairies, in particular, came from 
the Eaſt, we are aſſured by that learned orientaliſt, M. 
Herbelot, who tells us that the Perfians called the fai- 
ries Peri, and the Arabs Genies; that, according to the 
eaſtern fiction, there is a certain country inhabited by 
fairies, called Ginniſtian, which anſwers to our Fairy- 
land ; and that the ancient romances of Perſia are full 


of 


* Their affected veneration for the oak, and even the 
eat - miſletoe, is avell known. 8 


T Suppl. to the Tranſ. Pref. to Farwvis's Don Quixote. 
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of Peri, or fairies *. Mr Warton , in his Obſervations 
on Spenſer's Faery Queen, is decided in his opinion 
that the fairies came from the Eaft ; but he juſtly re- 
marks, that they were introduced inde this country 
long before the period of the Cruſades. The race of 
fairies, ke informs us, were eſtabliſhed in Europe in 
very early times, but“ not univerſally, fays Mr War- 
ton. The fairies were confined to the north of Europe 
to the ultima Thule—to the Briti/h i/les—to the divi- 
is orbe Britannis. They were unknown at this remote 
#ra to the Gauls or the Germans; and they were, pro- 
bably, familiar to the vallies of Scotland and Danmo- 
nium, when Gaul or Germany were yet unpeopled ei- 
ther by real or imaginary beings. The belief, indeed, 
of ſuch inviſible agents, aſſigned to different parts of 
nature, prevails at this very day in Scotland, and in 
Devonſhire ana Cornwall, regularly tranſmitted from 
the remoteſt antiquity to the preſent times, and total- 
ly unconnected with the ſpurious romance of the Cru- 
Tader or the Pilgrim. Hence thoſe ſuperſtitious notions 
now exiſting in our weſtern villages, where the. Sprig- 
gian I are ſtill believed to delude benighted travellers, 
to diſcover hidden treaſures, to influence the weather, 
and to rule the winds. This, then,“ ſays our ex, 
cellent critic, in the moſt decifive manner“ this,“ 
ſays Warton, © ſtrengthens the hypotheſis of the nor- 
thern parts of Europe being peopled by colonies from 
Vor. I. M the 
* Herbelot tells us, that there is an. Arabian book e- 
titled, ** Pieces de corail amaſtees ſur ce qui regarde le 
Ginnes, ou Genies. But, above all, ſee the Arabian 
Night's Entertainments. 
+ See Mr Warton's Obſervations on Spenſer, Fel. J. 
P. 64 
. That the Druide worſhipped rocks, ones, and 
Fountains, and imagined them inhabited, and actuated by 
divine intelligences of a lower rank, may be plainly in- 


ferred. from their ftlone-monuments. Theſe inferior dei- 


ties the Gorni/h call Spriggian, or ſpirits, euhich anſwer 


t Genii- or Paeries ; and the var in Cornwall fill 


diſcourſe of their Spriggian, as of real beings, and pay 
them a kind of veneration. Borlaſe, p. 107. 
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Hz 


the Eaſt !* The inhabitants of Shetland and the iſles 
ur libations of milk or beer through a holed ſtone, 


in honour to the ſpirit Browne, and 1 doubt not but 
the Danmonit were accuſtomed to ſacrifice to the ſame 


ſpirit, fince the Corniſh, and the Devonians on the 


borders of Cornwall, invoke, to this day, the ſpirit 


Browny, on the ſwarming of their bees. With reſpe& 
to rivers, it is a certain fact that the primitive Britons 


paid them divine honours ; even now, in many parts 


of Devonſhire and Cornwall, the vulgar may be ſaid to 
worfhip brooks and wells, to which they reſort at 


Rated periods, performing various ceremonies in ho- 


nour of thoſe conſecrated waters: and the Highland- 
ers, to this day, talk with great reſpect of the Genius 
of the Sea; never bathe in a fountain, leſt the elegant 


. Jpmit that refides in it ſhould be offended and remove; 


and mention not the water of rivers without prefixing 
to it the name of excellent; and in one of the wel- 


tern iſlands the inhabitants retained the cuſtom, to the 
cloſe of the laſt century, of making an annual ſacrifice 


to the Genius of the Ocean. That at this day the in- 
habitants of India deify their principal rivers is a well- 
known fact; the waters of the Ganges poſſeſs an un- 
common ſanctity; and the modern Arabians, like the 
Iſhmaelites of old, concur with the Danmonii in their 


reverence of ſprings and fountains. Even the names 
of the Arabian and Danmonian wells have a ſtriking cor- 


reſpondence. We have the fnging-avell, or the auhite- 


Fountain, and there are ſprings with ſimilar names in 


the deſerts of Arabia. Perhaps the veneration of the 
Danmonii for fountains and rivers may be accepted as 
no trivial proof, to be thrown into the maſs of circum- | 
ſtantial evidence, in favour of their eaſtern original. 


That the Arabs, in their thirſty deſerts, ſhould even 


adore their “ wells of ſpringing water,” need not ex- 
cite our ſurpriſe ; but we may juſtly wonder at the in- 
habitants of Devonſhire and Cornwall thus worſhip- | 
ping the gods of numerous rivers, and never-failing 

brooks, familiar to every part of Danmonium. 
The 
* See Macpherſon's Introduction to the Hiſtory of Great 


Nritain and Ireland, p. 162, 164. 
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The Druid rites come next to be conſidered. The 
principal times of devotion among the Druids were 
either. mid-day or mid-night. The officiating Druid 
was clothed in a white garment that ſwept the ground; 
on his head he wore the tiara; he had the anguinum 
or ſerpent's egg, as the enſign of his order; his tem- 
ples were encircled with a wreath of oak leaves, and 


he waved in his hand the magic rod. As to the Druid 


facrifice, we have various and contradictory repreſen- 
tations. It is certain, however, that the Druids of- 
fered human victims to their gods. And there was 


an awful myſteriouſneſs in the original Druid ſacrifice. 


Having deſcanted on the human ſacrifices of variouscoun- 


tries, Mr Bryant informs us, that among the nations- 


of Canaan the victims were choſen in a peculiar man- 
ner e their own children, and whatſoever was neareſt 
and deareſt to them, were thought the moſt worthy 
offerings to their gods! The Carthaginians, who were 
a colony from Tyre, carried with them the religion 
of their mother country, and inſtituted the ſame wor- 
ſhip in the parts where they ſettled. It confifted in the 


adoration of ſeveral deities, but particularly of Kronus,. 


to whom they offered human ſacrifices, the moſt beau- 


tiful victims they could ſelett. Parents offered up 


their own children as deareſt to themſelves, and 
therefore the more acceptable to the deity : they 


facrificed “the fruit of their body for the fin of 
their ſoul.” Kronus was an oriental divinity—the god 


of light and: fire ; and, therefore, always worſhipped 


with ſome reference to that element. He was the Mo- 
loch of the Tyrians and Canaanites, and the Melech 


of the Eaſt. Philo Biblius tell us, that in ſome of theſe 
ſacrifices there was a particular myſtery, in conſequence 
of an exampÞ which has been ſet theſe people by the 
god Kees, who, in a time of diſtreſs, offered up his 
only ſon to his fat her ©v2n9c;, When a perſon of diſ- 
tinction brought an only ſon to the altar, and flaugh- 


tered him by way of atonement, to avert any evil from 


the people—his was properly the my/tical ſacrifice, imi- 
tated from kęes, or from Abraham offering up his 
only ſon Iſaac, Mr Bryant is of Opinion, that this 
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myſtical ſacrifice was a typical repreſentation of the 
great vicarial ſacrifice to come. At firſt, there is no 
doubt but the Druids offered up their human victims 
with the ſame ſublime views. The Druids maintain- 
ed, quod pro vita hominis niſi vita hominis reddatur, 
non poſſe aliter deorum immortalium numen placarie *. 
This myſterious doctrine is not of men, but of God ! 
It evidently points out THE ONE GREAT SACRIFICE 
FOR THE SINS OF THE WHOLE WORLD! But after 
the Phenician colonies had mixed with the primeval 
Britons, this degenerated prieſthood ſeem to have de- 
lighted in human blood: and their victims, though 
ſometimes beaſts, were oftener men: and not only 
criminals and captives, but their very diſciples were 
.inhumanly facrificed on their altars; whilſt ſome trant- 
fixed by arrows, others crucified in their temples, 
ſome inftantly ſtabbed to the heart, and others impa- 
led in honour of the gods, beſpoke, amidſt variety of 
death, the moſt horrid proficiency in the ſcience of mur- 
der. But the Druid holo-cauft, that monſtrous image 
of ſtraw, connected and ſhaped by wieker- work, and 
promiſcuouſly crouded with wild beaſts and human 
victims, was, doubtleſs, the moſt infernal ſacrifice 
that ever was invented by the human imagination. 
Thele cruelties were certainly not attached to pri- 
mitive Druidifm ; they are to be aſcribed to the Phe- 
nician coloniſts of a ſubſequent period. Among the 
Druid ceremonies, may be reckoned alſo the turnings 
of the body during the times of worſhip. The nu- 
merous round monuments in Danmonium were formed 
for the purpoſe of this myſterious rite. In ſeveral of 
the Scottiſh Ifles, at this day, the vulgar never ap- 
proach “the fire hallowing karne,“ without walking 
three times round it from eaft to weſt,” according to 
the courſe of the ſun. The Druids probably turned 
ſun-ways, in order to bleſs and worthip their gods; 
and the contrary way, when they intended to' curſe 
and deſtroy their enemies. The firſt kind of turning 
has been called the dei/el; the ſecond, the tuaphol. 
Tacitus alludes to the latter in a very remarkable paſ- 

| ſage: 

* Cæſar, p. 124. 
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ſige : Druidæque circum preces diras, ſublatis ad celum + 


manibus, fundentes, novitate aſpectus perculere milites. 
The Roman ſoldiers, we ſee, were terriſied by the no- 
velty of this rite—a plain proof that it was unknown 


in thoſe countries which had been ſubjected to the Ro- 


man yoke. The holy fires of the Druids may alſo de- 


ſerve our notice; we have, at this day, traces of the 


fire-worſhip of the Druids in ſeveral cuſtoms, both of 
the Devonians and the Corniſh ; but, in Ireland, we 
may ill fee the holy fires in all their ſolemnity. The 


Iriſh call the month of May, Bel-tine, or fire of Belus; 


and the firſt of May, la- bel- tine, or the day of Belus's 


fire. In the old Iriſh Gloſſary, it is mentioned, that 


the Druids of Ireland uſed to light two ſolemn fires 
every year; through which all four- footed beaſts were 
driven, as a preſervative againſt contagious diſtem- 
pers. The Iriih have this cuſtom at the preſent mo- 
ment; they kindle the fire in the milking- yards - men, 


women and children paſs through or leap over it; and 


their cattle are driven through the flames of the burning 
ſtraw, on the irt of May; and, in the month of No- 
vember, they have alſo their fire feaſts: when, accord- - 
ing to the cuſtom of the Danmonian as well as the Irith - 


Druids, the hills were enveloped in flame. Previouſly 
to this ſolemnity (on the eve of November) the fire in 


— 


every private houſe was extinguiſned; hither, then, 


the people were obliged to reſort, in order to rekindle 


it. The ancient Perſians named the month of Ne em- 
ber, Adur or fire. Adur, according to Richardſon, 


was the angel prefiding over that element; in conſe- 
quence of which, on the ninth, his name-day, the 
country blazed all around with flaming piles, whilſt 


the magi, by the injunction of Zoroaſter, viſiſted, with . 


great ſolemnity, all the temples of fire throughout the 
empire; which, on this occaſion, were adorned and 
Huminated in a moſt ſplendid manner. Hence our 


Britiſh illuminations in November had probably their 


origin. It was at this ſeaſon that Baal Sambam call- - 
ed the ſouls to judgment, which, according to their 
deſerts, were aſſigned to re-enter the bodies of men or 


brutes, and to be happy or miſerable during their next 
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abode on earth. But the puniſhment of the wicked, 
the Druids taught, might be obliterated by ſacrifices 
to Baal. The facrifices of the black ſheep, therefore, 
was offered up for the ſouls of the departed, and va- 
rious ſpecies of charms * exhibited. Baal-Sambain, a 

Phenician 
The primitive Chriſtians, attached to their pagan 
ceremonies, placed the feaſt of All Souls on the La Sa- 
mon, or the ſecond day of November. Even now the 
peaſants. in Ireland affemble on the vigil of La Samoan 
evith flicks and clubs, going from houſe to houſe collect- 
ing money, bread-cake, butter, cheeſe, eggs, c. for 
the feaſt ; repeating verſes in honour of the folemnity, 
and calling for the black ſheep. Candles are ſent from 


. houſe to houſe and lighted up on the Samon (the next day.) 


Every houſe abounds in the beſt} wiands the maſter 
can afford ; apples and nuts are eaten in great plenty, 
the nut/hells are burnt, and from the aſhes many ſtrange 
things are foretold. Hemps-ſeed is ſown by the maidens, 
evbo. believe that, if they look back, they ſhall ſee the 
apparition of their intended huſbands. The girls make 
various efforts to read their deſtiny ; they hang a ſmock 
before the fire at the cloſe of the feaſt, and fit up all night 


"concealed in a corner of the room, expecting the appari- 


tion of the lover to come down the chimney and turn 
the ſmock © they throw a ball of yarn out of the awin- 


dow and uind it on the reel within, convinced that if 
' they repeat the paterno/ter backwards, and lock at the 


ball of yarn without, they ſhall then alſo ſee his appari- 
tion. Thoſe who celebrate this feaſt have numerous 
other rites derived from the Pagans. They dip for ap- 
ples in a tub of wuater, and endeavour to bring one up 
zn their mouths ; they catch at an apple when fluck on 
ene end of a kind of hanging beam, at the other ex- 
tremity of which is fixed a lighted tandle, and that 
evith their mouths only, cuhilſt it is in à circular motion, 
having their hands tied behind their backs. A learned 
correſpondent thus aur ites from Ireland: There is no ſort 
of doubt but that Baal and fire auas a principal object of 
the ceremonies and adoration of the Druids. The prin- 


cipal.ſcaſons of theſe, and of their feaſts in honour of 


Baal, 


ls bs... Mild 


fibly to return towards us ; thts cuſtom is not yet at an 
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Phenician appellation of the God of Baal, in Iriſh ſig- 
nifics ws planet of the ſun. Meni is an appellation of 

the 
Bonk- were New-Year's day, auben the ſun began vi- 


end, the country people ſtill burning out the old year and 
evelcoming the new by fires lighted on the tops of hills, 
and other high places. The next ſeaſon was the month 
of May, when the fruits of the earth begun, in the Raſ- 
tern countries, to be gathered, and the firſt fruits of 
them conſecrated to Baal, or the ſun, wuhoſe benign 
influence had ripened them 5 and I am almoſt perſuaded 
that the dance round the may pole in that month is a 
faint image of the rites obſerved on ſuch eccafions. The 
next great feſtival avas on the taventy-firſl of June, 
When the ſun, being in Cancer, firſt appears to go back- 
evards and leave us. On this occafion the Baalim uſed 
to call the people together, and to light fires on high pla- 
ces, and to cauſe their ſons, and their daughters, and 
their cattle, to paſs through the fire, calling upon Baal 
to bleſs them, and not to forſake them, This is flill the 
general practice in Ireland ; nor, indeed, in any country, 
are there more Cromlechs, or proofs of the auor/hip of 
Baal or the ſun, than in that kingdom 5 concerning 
abhich I can give you a tolerable account, having been 
myſelf an eze-winteſs to this great ſeſtival in June. 
But I muſt irt bring to your recollection the various 
places in Ireland which till derive their names from 
Baal, ſuch as Baly-ſhannon, Bal-ting-las, Balcarras, 
Belfaſt, and many mere. Next I muſt premiſe that 
there are in Ireland a great number of toavers, which 
are called fire-towers, of the moſt remote antiquity, 
concerning which there is no certain hiſtory, their con- 
truction being of a date prior to any account of the coun- 
try. Being at a gentleman's houſe about thirty miles 
wweſft of Dublin, to paſs a day or tauo, he told us, on the 
21/t of June awe ſhould ſee an odd fight at midnight ; 
accordingly at that hour he conducted us out upon the top 
of his houſe, auhere, in a few minutes, to our great a- 
 toniſhment, awe ſaau fires lighted on all the high places 
Found; Jon nearer and {omg more diſtant, We had a 
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the ſame deity. © Ye are they that forget my holy 
mountain (ſays Iſaiah), that prepare a table for Gad, 
and furniſh the drink-offering unto Meni.?? Accord- 
ing to Jerom and ſeveral others, Gad fignifies fortune, 
or good fortune, and in this ſenſe is uſed in the rxth 
verſe of the zoth chapter of Geneſis. Thoſe paſſages 
in Jeremiah, where the prophet marks the ſuperſtition 
of the Jews, in making cakes for the queen of heaven, 


are very ſimilar to this of ifaiah. At this very day we 


diſcover veſtiges of the feſtival of the fun on the eve of 
All-Souls. As, at this feſtival, the Pagans' © ate the 
ſacrifices of the dead” —fo our villages on the eve of 
All-Souls, burn nuts and ſhells to for tune, and pour 
out libations of ale to Meni. The Druids, who were 


the Magi of the Britons, had an infinite number of 


rites in common with the Perſians. One of the chief 
functions of the Eaſtern Magi, was divination 3 and 
Pomponius Mela tells us, that our Druids poſſeſſed 
the {ame art. There was a ſolemn rite of divination 
among the Druids from the fall of the victim and con- 


vulſion 


pretty extenſive view, and, I ſhould ſuppoſe, might ſee 


near fifteen miles each way. There avere many heights 
in this extent, and on every height avas a fires I coun- 


ted not leſs than forty... We amuſed ourſelves awwith 
evatching them, and with betting which hill would be 
&:ighted firſt. Not long after, on a more attentive view, 


T diſcovered ſhadows of people near the fire, and round 


it, and every now and then they quite darkened it. T en- 
quired the reaſon of this, and wwhat they were about, 
and was immediately told they were not only dancing 


round, but paſſing through the fire; for that it avas the 


cuſtom of the country, on that day, to-make their fami- 
lies, their ſons and their daughters, and their cattle, 


paſs through the fire, avizhout which they could expe 


no ſucceſs. in their dairies, nor in the crops that year. 
I bowed, and recogniſed the god Baal. This cuſtom is 
chiefly preſerved among the Roman Catholics, auboſe bi- 


gotry, credulity, and ignorance, have made them adopt 


it from the ancient Iriſb, as a tenet of the Chriftian re- 


ligion. The Proteſtants de not obſerve it, but it was 
ibe uni ver ſal cuſtom in Ireland before Chriſtianity? 
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vulſion of his limbs, or the nature and poſition of his 


entrails. But the Britiſh prieſts had various kinds of 
divination, By the number of criminal cauſes, and by 


the increaſe or diminution of their own order, they 


predicted fertility or ſcarceneſs. From the neighing 
or prancing of white horſes, harneſſed to a confecrated 
chariot—from the turnings or windings of a hare let 
looſe from the boſom of the diviner (with a variety of 
other ominous appearances or exhibitions), they pre- 
tended to determine the events of futurity. * Of all 


creatures, however, the ſerpent exerciſed in the moſt 


curious manner the invention of the Druids. To the 
famous Anguinum they attributed high virtues. The 
Anguinum, or ſerpent's egg, was a congeries of ſmall 
ſakes rolled together, and incruſted with a ſhell, 
formed by the ſaliva or viſcous gum or froth of the 
mother ſerpent, This egg, it ſeems, was toſſed into 
the air by the hiſſing of its dam, and before it fell a- 
gain to the earth (where it would be defiled) it was to 
be received in the ſagus, or ſacred veſtment. The per- 
ſon who caught the egg was to make his eſcape on horſe- 
back, ſince the ſerpent purſues the raviſher of its young, 


even to the brink of the next river. Pliny, from 


whom this account is taken, proceeds with an enume- 
ration of other abſurdities relating to the Anguinum. 
This Anguinum is in Britiſh called Elain- neider, or the 
ſerpent of glaſs; and the ſame ſuperſtitious reverence 
which the Danmonii univerſally paid to the Angui- 
num, is ſtill difcoverable in ſome parts of Cornwall. 
Mr Llhuyd informs us, that © the Corniſh retain 
variety of charms, and have ſtill, towards the Land's- 

end, the amulets of — and Glain-neider, 
which latter they call a Melprev, and have a charm for 
the ſnake to make it, when they have found one alleep; 
and ſtuck a hazel wand in the centre of her ſpiræ.““ 


Camden tells us, that “ in moſt parts of Wales, and 


throughout 
* Mr Polwhele might alſo have told us, that it is 
even now confidered as ominous in Devonſhire and Corn» 
wall, if a hare croſſes a perſon on the road. V. 
ie. e, . 
+ In his letter to Roco land, 1701. 
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throughout all Scotland and Cornwall, it is an opinion 


of the vulgar, that about Midſummer-eve (though in 


the time they do not all agree), the ſnakes meet in 
companies, and that by joining heads together and 
hiſſing, a kind of bubble is formed, Which the reſt, by 
continual hiſſing, blow on till it paſſes quite through 
the body, when it immediately hardens, and reſembles 
a glaſs ring, which whoever finds ſhall proſper in all 
his undertakings. The rings thus generated are called 
Gleinu-nadroeth, or ſnake-ſtones. They are ſmall glaſs 
amulets, commonly about half as wide as our finger- 
rings, but much thicker, of a green colour uſually, 
though ſometimes blue, and waved with a red and 
white.” Carew ſays, that the country people in 
Cornwall have a perſuaſion that the ſnakes breathing 
upon a hazel wand produce a ſtone ring of blue colour, 
m which there appears the yellow figure of a ſnake, 
and that beaſts bit and envenomed, being given ſome 
water to drink wherein this ſtone has been infuſed, 
will perfectly recover of the poiſon,” * 

From the animal the Druids pafſed to the vegetable 
world; and there alſo diſplayed their powers, whilſt 
by the charms of the miſletoe, the ſelago, and the ſa- 
molus, they prevented or repelled difeaſe, and every 
ſpecies of misfortune. They made all nature, indeed, 
ſubſervient to their magical art, and rendered even the 
rivers and the rocks prophetic. From the undulation 
or bubbling of water ftirred by an oak branch, or ma- 
gie wand, they foretold events that were to come. 
This ſuperſtition of the Druids is even now retained in 
the weſtern counties. To this day the Corniſh have 
been accuſtomed to conſult their famous well at Ma- 
dern, or rather the Hirit of the well, reſpecting their 
future deſtiny. © Nither,” ſays Borlaſe, come the 
uneaſy, impatient, and ſuperſtitious, and by dropping 

pins 


* See Carew's Survey of Cornavall, p. 22. Mr Ca- 
rew had a ſtone- ring of this kind in his poſſaſion, and 
the perſon who gave it bim avowed, that he himſelf ſaw 
a part of the flick flicking in it, ut © penes authorem 


fit fides,” /ays Mr Carew. 


a bbs mes . bed 
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pins“ or pebbles into the water, and by ſhaking the 
ground round the ſpring, ſo as to raiſe bubbles from 
the bottom, at a certain time of the year, moon, and 
day, endeavour to remove their uneaſineſs: yet the 
ſuppoſed reſponſes ſerve equally to encreaſe the gloom 
of melancholy, the ſuſpicions of the jealous, and the 


paſſion of the enamoured. The Caſtalian fountain, 


and many others among the Grecians, were ſuppoſed 
to be of a prophetic nature. By dipping a fair mirror 
into a well, the Patrzans of Greece received, as they 
ſuppoſed, ſome notice of enſuing fickneſs or health 


from the various figures pourtrayed upon the ſurface. 


The people of Laconia caſt into a pool ſacred to Juno 
cakes of bread-corn: if the cakes ſunk, good was por- 
tended; if they ſwam ſomething dreadful was to en- 
ſue. Sometimes the ſuperſtitious threw three ſtones 
into the water, and formed their concluſions from the 
ſeveral turns they made in ſinking.” The Druids 
were likewiſe able to communicate, by conſecration, 
the moſt portentous virtues to rocks and ſtones, which 
could determine the ſucceſſion of princes or the fate of 
empires. To the Rocking, or Logan Stone, F in par- 
ticular, they had recourſe to confirm their authority, 


either as prophets or judges, pretending that its mo- 


tion was miraculous. : 

In what conſecrated places or temples theſe religt- 
ous rites were celebrated, ſeems to be the next en- 
-quiry ; and it appears that they were, for the moſt 
part, celebrated in the midſt of groves. The myſte- 
rious ſilence of an ancient wood diffuſes even a- ſhade 
of horror over minds that are yet ſuperior to ſuperſti- 
tious credulity. The majeſtic gloom, therefore, of 
their conſecrated oaks, muſt have impreſſed the leſs in- 
formed multitude with every ſenſation of awe that 
might be neceſſary to the ſupport of their religion and 
the dignity of the prieſthood, The religious wood was 
generally ſituated on the top of a hill or a mountain, 

id. where 

* The ſame ſuperſtition prevails ſtill in various parts 
of Devonſhire, NV. 18 85 | | 

T Of theſe Logan-ſtones aue have ſeveral yet remain» 
ing in Devon/hire. 


[ 
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where the Druids erected their fanes and their altars. 
The temple was ſeldom any other than a rude circle 
of rock perpendicularly raiſed. An artificial pile of 
large flat ſtone in genera! compoſed the altir ; and the 
whole religious mountain was uſually encloſed by a 
low mound, to prevent the intruſion of the profane. 
Among the primæval people of the eaſt, altars were 
incloſed by groves of trees, and theſe groves confiſted 
of plantations of oa#. Abram paſſed through the land 
unto the place of Sichem—unto the oa of Moreh: 
and the Lord appeared unto Abram ; and there he 
builded an altar unto the Lord, who appeared unto 
him beſide the oak of Moreh. * That particular places 
and temples in Danmonium were appropriated to'par- 
ticular deities is an unqueſtionable fact. Borlaſe tells 
us, that the old Britiſh appellation of the Caſſiterides, 
or Scilly Iſlands, was Sulleb or Sylleb, which fignifies 
rocks. conſecrated to the ſun, f This anſwers to the 
temples of Iran, which were dedicated to the ſun and 
the planets: and the ſacred ceremonies of Iran are re- 

' | preſented 

* In Babylon the oak avas ſacred to Baal. 

+ Of theſe iflands the Britiſh name æuas Sulleh, figni- 
Hing flat rocks dedicated to the fun, Thus St Mi- 
chael's Mount vas originally called Dinſul, or the hill 
dedicated to the ſun; and the vaſt rocks common in the 
Scilly Jes, particularly at Peninis, Karnleh, Penleh, 
Karn-wavel, but, above all, the enormous rock on Sa- 
lakee Downs, formerly the floor of a great temple, are 
no improbable arguments that they might have had the 
Same dedication, and ſo have given name to theſe 
lands. Nor is it an unprecedented thing to find an iſland 
mm this climate dedicated to the ſun. Diodorus Siculus, 
5. 3. ſpeaking of a nortbern iſland over againſt the Cel- 
fa, ſays, © It was dedicated to Apollo, auh frequently 
converſed with the inhabitants ; and they had a large 
grove and temple of a round form, to which the prieſts re- 
ſorted to ing the praiſes of Apollo. And there can be 


nus doubt but this avas one of the Britiſh iſlands, and the 


priefls Druids, See Borlaje's Ancient and Preſent State 
of the Iſle of Scilly, p. 59, 60. See al/o his Antiquities 
of Cornaval, b. 2. c. 17. 
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preſented by ſculptures in the ruined city of Jemfs 
chid;; * and a number of places in Danmonium ſtill 
preſerve, in their names, the laſting memorials of the 
Britiſh deittes. In Tre/adarn we have the town or 
houſe of Saturn, in Nauſadarx, the valley of Saturn ; 
and many of the enormous rocks which riſe with pe- 
culiar grandeur in thoſe wild places, were undoubted- 
ly. appropriated to the fire-worſhip of the god. We 
have alſo places in Danmonium which retain the names 
of Mars and of Mercury, as Tremer, the toaun of Mars, 
and Gun Mar'r and Kelli Mar'r, the Downs and the 
Grove of Mercury. It was in the Phenician age, the 

corrupted age of Druidiſm, that temples were erected 
to Beli/ama, or the queen of heaven, both in the me- 
tropolis of the iſland. F and in the chief city of Dan- 
monium; | that a temple was conſecrated to Onca at 
Bath, || and that ſacred buiidings were probably fre- 
quented at the Start. pcint by the votaries of Afarte, 
and at the promontory of Hertiand, by che worſhip= 
pers of Hercules. 

From all thoſe views of the Druid religion, I have 
no doubt but it derived its origin immediately from 
Ala. Dr Borlaſe has drawn a long and elaborate pa- 
rallel between the Druids and Perfians; where he has 
plainly proved that they reſembled each other, as 

ſtrictly as poſſible, in every particular of religion. It 
was the ſublime doctrine of the primitive Druids of 
Danmonium, that the Deity was not to be imaged by 
any human figure: and the Magi of Perſia, before and 
long after Zoroaſter, admitted no ſtatues imo their 

. N temples. 

T Cooke, in his Enquiry inte the Patriarchal and 
Druidical Religion, ſays, Not to lay any greater ftireſs 
than needs upon the evidence of the affinity of words 
evith the Hebreaw and Phenician, the multitude of altars 
and: pillars, or temples, throughout England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and the Iſlands, form a concluſive argument that 
an oriental colony mu? hawe been very early introduced.“ 

T The temole of Diana, aobere St Paul's now lands. 

T At Exeter was found a few years fince a lampy 
abhich evidently belonged to a temple of Diana. 

__ |] Bath-onca, Badonica, 
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temples. The Druids worſhipped, indeed, the whole 
expanſe of heaven ; which they repreſented by their 
circular temples : and the Perſians held, that the whole 
round of heaven was their Jupiter. From all their 
monuments that remain, it appears, that the Druids 
never admitted of covered temples for the worſhip of 
their gods; and the antient Perfians performed all the 
offices of their religion in the open air. Both the 
Druids and Perfians worſhipped their gods on the tops 
ofthe mountains. The Perſians worſhipped the ſerpent, 
as the ſymbol of their god Mithras,. or the Sun: and 
from their veneration for the Anguinum, and other 
circumſtances, we may conclude that the Druids paid 
divine honours to the ſerpent. The Perfians main- 
tained, that their god Mithras was-born of a rock ; be- 
fide other abſurdities of this nature: and the rock- 
worſhip of the Druids is ſufficiently known. The 
Druids maintained the tranſmigration of the foul ; and 
the Perſians held the ſame doctrine. As to the prieſt- 
hood, and the eeremonials of religion, the Druids, and 
the Perfian Magi, were of the nobleſt order in the 
fate: the Druids were ranked with the Britiſh kings; 
and the Magi with the kings of Perſia, The Druid 
prieſt was clothed in white; the holy veſture, called 
the Sagus, was white; the ſacrificial bull was white; 
the oracular horſes were white. In like manner the 
Perſian Magus was clothed in white; the horſes of the 
Magi were white; the king's robes were white; and fo 
were the trappings of his horſes. The Druids wore 
ſandals; fo alſo did the Perfians. The Druids ſacri- 
ficed human victims; ſo did the Perſians. Ritual 
waſhings and purifications were alike common to the 
' Druids and Perſians. The Druids had their feſtal 
fires, of which we have ſtill inſtances in theſe weſtern 
parts of the iſland ; and the Perfians had alſo their feſtal 
fires, at the winter ſolſtice and on the gth of March. 
The holy fires were alike familiar to the Druids and 
the Perſians. The Druids uſed the holy fire as an an- 
tidote againſt the plague, or the murrain in cattle; 
and the Perſians placed their ſick before the holy fire, 
. as of great and healing virtue. In Britain, the people 
were 
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were obliged to rekindle the fires in their own houſes, 
from the holy fires of the Druids; and the ſame cuſ- 
tom actually exiſts at this day in Perſia. - The day af. 
ter their feaſt, which is kept on the 24th of April, the 
Perſians extinguiſh all their domeſtic fires, and, to re- 
kindle them, go to the houſes of their prieſts, and there 
light their tapers. To divination the Druids and Per- 
fians were both equally attached; and they had both 
the ſame modes of divining. Pliny tells us, that our 
Druids ſo far exceeded the Perfiins in magic, that he 
ſhould conceive the latter to have learnt the art in 
Britain. The Druids foretold future events, from the 
neighing of their white oracular horſes. Cyrus, king 
of Perſia, had alſo his white and ſacred horſes, and, 
not long after Cyrus, the ſucceſſion to the imperial 
throne was determined by the neighing of a horſe. 


The Druids regarded their miſletoe as a general anti- 


dote againſt all poiſons; and they preſerved their ſela- 
go as a Charm againſt all misfortunes. And the Perſi- 
ans had the ſame confidence in the efficacy of ſeveral 
herbs, and uſed them in a ſimilar manner. The Druids 
eut their. miletoe with a golden hook; and the Perſians 
cut the twigs. of gh-2 or haulm, called burſam, with a 
peculiar fort of conſecrated knife. The candidates for 
the vacant Britiſh throne had recourſe to the fatal 


fone, to determine their pretenſions; and, on fimilar 


oecaſions, the Perſians recurred to their artizoe. | 

Dr Borlaſe has pointed out other reſemblances; but 
J have enumerated only the moſt ftriking. It is of 
conſequence to obſerve, that Dr Borlaſe has formed 
this curious parallel without any view to an hypotheſis. 
Every particular is related with caution and ſerupu- 
louſueſs; no forced reſemblances are attempted 3 but 
plain facts are brought together, ſometimes indeed re- 
lucantly ; though the doctor feldom ſtruggled againſt 
the truth. His mind was too candid and ingenuous 
for ſuch a refiſtance. In the mean time a ſyſtematical 
collector of facts is always animated by his ſubject. 
Every circumſtance that ſeems to ſtrengthen his the- 
ory, imparts a briſkneſs to his circulation, From the 
ardour of his ſpirits his expreſſions acquire new — | 
*.+4 8 — 18 
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his portraits a high colouring. But we cannot con- 
gratulate the doctor on ſuch an enlivening glow : his 
narrative is tame, his manner is frigid. And, what is 
truly unfortunate, after he has preſented us with all 
theſe accumulated facts, he is at a loſs in what manner 


to diſpoſe of them. He ſees, indeed—he is ſtartled at 


the diſcovery that they make againſt his own and the 
common opinion: he perceives that they might be 
brought in evidence againft himſelf. A faint glimmer- 
ing of the ſecret hiſtory of the world ſeems to ſhoot a- 
croſs his mind; but he is loſt again in darkneſs. Such 
is his diſtreſſing ſituation. Obſerve how he labours to 
get clear from the difficulties in which he has involved 
himſelf. The Druids, he had maintained, were a ſect 
which had its riſe among the Britons. Here, we ſee, 
he owned. the independency of our Druids on the 
Druids of the continent; though his ſuppoſition that 
Druidiſm abſolutely originated in Britain is evidently 
abſurd. At this juncture it is a ſuppoſition that in- 


volves him 1n greater perplexity. It evidently cuts off 


all reſources in the continent of Europe: however 


puzzied the doctor may be, he cannot look to the 


Gauls or the Germans for the ſolution of the difficul- 
ties he has ftarted. He cannot ſay that we received 
Druidiſm from the Eaſt (as is commonly ſaid), through 
the medium of Germany and Gaul; and hence account 
for thoſe various fimilarities—fince he traces the birth 
of Druidiſm on this iſland itſelf! He has undoubtedly 
ſimplified the queſtion; and he points our views through 
a very narrow viſta to the Eaft, or rather to Perfia a- 
lone. He ſeems indeed to bave inſulated himſelf, and 
to have rejected the common ſuccours. To account 
for theſe reſembiances be might have recurred, had he 
not fixed the origin of Druidifm in Britain to the con- 
tinental tribes, whom he might have repreſented as 
bringing Druidiſm pure and uncorrupted from Afia 
over Europe, into this remote ifland; he would, in 
this cafe, have followed the beaten track. _ 
beaten track ought to be abandoned. If he had follow- 
ed it be would have wandered far from the truth: in 


the 


Dr Borlaſe, indeed, ſeems to be ſenfible that this 
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ledge of its religion, ſhould have been able, on his re- 
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the preſent caſe he is as near the truth as he poſſibly 
could have been, without reaching it. But fee his poor, 
his wretched concluſion after ſuch a noble accumu- 
lation of facts - ſuch a weight of circumſtantial evidence 
as ſeems irrefiſtible—ſee his miſerable ſubterfuge: It 
has been hinted before, that the Druids were, probab- 
ly. obliged to Pythagoras for the doctrine of the tranſ- 
migration, and other particulars ; and there is no doubt 
but he was learned in all the Magian religion: it was 
with this Magian religion that the Druids maintained 
fo great a uniformity. Tis not improbable, then, that 
the Druids might have drawn by his hands out of the 
Perfian fountains.*? What can be more improbable 
than this? That a fingle man, who, by travelling 


turn from travel, to perſuade a whole prieſthood, 
whoſe tenets were fixed, to embrace the doctrines and 
and adopt the rites he recommended, is ſurely a moſt 
ridiculous poſition. Beſides, were this admitted, would 
it account for the ſtrength and exactneſs of theſe re- 
ſemblances? If Pythagoras introduced any of the Dru- 
idical ſecrets into Britain, it was, I ſuppoſe, througit 
his friend Abaris—for it does not appear that this ſage 
ever travelled into Britain himfelf. “ Abaris, the 
doctor ſlyly hints, was very intimate with Pythagoras 
—ſo intimate, indeed, that he did not ſcruple to com- 
municate to him freely the real ſentiments of his heart.“ 
And Abaris, it ſeems, paid a viſit to the Danmonians. 
Here then all is light. Pythagoras was fortunate e- 
nough, in a remote country, to dive into the hidden 
things of its inhabitants to expiſcate the profoundeſt 
of all ſecrets, the myſteries of religion. Theſe arcana, 
it ſeems, he imparted to Abaris, his boſom friend; 
and Abaris very civilly communicated the whole to- 
our Devonthire and Corniſh prieſts. And our Devon- 
fhire and Corniſh prieſts, with a verſatility that ſhew=- 
ed their ſenſe of his politeneſs, new-modelled their re- 
lgion. on his plan, Hence the reſemblance of the 
Druids and the Perſians 1 — thouſand different 3 
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Dr Borlaſe, however, is by no means fatisfied with 
this argument; but, too timid to diveft himſelf of the 
opinions which he had long taken upon truft, he makes. 
ſtill another effort to account for a likeneſs ſo embar- 
raſſing. Whence,”” ſays he, © this /urpri/ing cons 
Jormity in their prieſts, doctrines, worſhip, and tem- 
ples, between two ſuck diftant nations as the Per/ians 
and Britons proceeded, it is difficult to ſax. There 
 wever appears to have been the leaft migration—any ac- 
cidental or meditated intercourfe betwixt them, after 
the one people was ſettled in Perſia and the other in 
Britain.“ This ſtrict agreement was too obvious to 
eſcape the notice of the judicious Peboutier. Dr Bor- 
laſe attempts a ſolution of the difficulty in the follow= 
ing manner: „The Phenicians were very converſant” 
with the Perſians for the ſake of eaſtern trade; and 
nothing is more likely than that the Phenicians, and- 
after them the Greeks, finding the Druids devoted be- 
yond all others to ſuperſtition, ſhould make their court: 
to that powerful order, by bringing them continual 
notices of oriental ſuperſtitions, in order to promote. 
and engrofs the lucrative trade which they carried on 
in Britain for ſo many ages. And the ſame channel 
that imported the Perfian, might alſo introduce ſome 
Jewiſh. and Egyptian rites. The Phenieians traded: 
with ZEgypt, and had Judea at their own. doors; and 
from the Phenicians the Druids might learn ſome few. 
ZEgyptian and Jewith rites, and interweave them a- 
mong their own.” That the Phenician. merchants. 
mould have taught our Druids. the Perſian, Jewiſh, 
and Egyptian religion 18. too abſurd a ſuppoſition to 
require a formal refutation. Admitting that theſe: 
merchants were in the. habit of retailing religion, and 
bartering it with the Britons: for tin; can we think: 
that theſe religious tenets and ceremonies could be im- 
Ported in ſuch excellent preſervation as we find them. 
in this iſland; or, if ſo imported, would be, at once, 
Honoured by our Druids with a diſtinguiſhed: place a- 
mong their old religious poſſeſſions! It is ſingular that. 
Dr Borlaſe, who was ſo near the truth, ſhould have 
wandered from it, immediately on the point of ap- 


proaching 


r 
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proaching it. Dr Borlaſe, however, is remarkable for 
his fairneſs in ſtating every queſtion; though the con- 
eluſions he draws from his premiſes are not always 
the moſt obvious. Others have attempted to get rid 
of the queſtion in a more general way. To account 
for this ſimilarity in the opinions and inſtitutions of 
our Druids, and all the oriental prieſts, it is ſaid that 


they were derived from one common fountain from 


Noah himſelf, who fet apart an order of men for the 
purpoſe of preſerving thoſe doctrines, through ſuc- 
ceſſive ages, and through various countries, wherever 
this order might be diſperſed. But the defcendants 
of thoſe who. travelled Weſt from Mount Ararat, are 


not ſuppoſed to have reached Britain, by travelling 


overland, till after many generations. Their progreſs 
mult have been neceſſarily flow, and diſcontinuous, 
and varioufly interrupted. In this caſe they mus 
have loſt the character of their original country, be- 
fore they could have ſettled in Britain. And the ſpi- 
rit of their religion muſt have evaporated in the ſame 
proportion: we ſhould expect, therefore, to find faint- 
er traces of it the further we purſued it from its foun- 
tain head. We have obſerved, however, the contrary 
in this iſtand. If the Druids had been Celtic prieſts, 
they would have ſpread with the ſeveral diviſions of 
the Celts. They would have been eminent among 


the Germans: they would have been conſpicuous, 


though leſs vifible, among the Gauls. But in Ger- 
many there were no Druids; and Gaul had none tilt 
ſhe imported them from Britain. In ſhort, we need: 
not heſitate to declare, that the Druidiſm of Britain, 
was Aſiatic. 

The Danmonn, tranſplanted into the Britiſh iſles, 
retained thoſe eaſtern modes, which ſeemed: little ac- 
cordant with their new ſituation. And was not their 


worſhip: of the ſan ſo unnatural in the dreary climates- 


of the North, their doctrine as to the ſtars, ſo little 
regarded for the ſcientific purpoſe by the European. 
nations, tbeir ſublime tenets concerning the origin of 


nature and of the heavens—were not all theſe ſtrongly 


amade with the religion of the continent? 9 
uot. 
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not-all theſe abfolutely unknown to the Europeans, 
and deemed, as ſoon as diſcovered, the objects of cu- 
rioſity and veneration? Were not all theſe new to Cz- 
far? In fact, the Britiſh Druids knew more of the 
true origin of the mythology adopted by the Greeks 
and Romans, than the Greeks and Romans probably 
did themſelves : and I cannot but obſerve, that every 
part of Cæſar's account of their religious tenets merits 
a differtation ; for they refer to the firſt ages of man- 
kind. Does Cæſar any where ſpeak thus of the Belge 
—thoſe fugitive Germans, driven by their ſtxpnger 
neighbours over the Rhine into Gaul, and afterwards, 
perhaps, driven from Gaul to take ſhelter on the ſea- 
coaſt of Britain? Does he any where ſpeak thus of 
one tribe or ſtate on the continent -I believe no 
where. The doctrines of the Britiſh Druids were -pe- 
culiar to themſelves in Europe—full of deep knowledge 
and high antiquity. Mr Whitakar himſelf exclaims, 
in a ſtyle truly oriental: There was ſomething in 
the Druidical ſpecies of heatheniſm that was pecu- 
& hariy calculated to arreſt the attention and impreſs 
«© the mind. The rudely majeftic circle of ſtones in 
their temples, the enormous Cromlech, the maffy 
Logan, the huge Carnedde, and the magnificent 
& amphitheatres of woods, would all very ſtfongly lay 
4 hold upon that religious thoughtfulneſs of ſoul, 
« which has been ever ſo natural to man, amid all the 
% wrecks of humanity—the monuments of his former 
e perfection!'ꝰ That Druidiſm then, as originally ex- 
iſting in Devonſhire and Cornwall, was immediately 
tranſported, in all its purity and perfection, from the 
Eaft, ſeems to me extremely probable. a 
gut we have ſeen that this religion is not entirely con- 
ſiſtent with itſelf that though wiſdom and benevolence: 
are ſometimes exhibited as its commanding features, 
yet the groſſeſt folly and inhumanity are no leſs pro- 
minent on other repreſentations of it. The Phenici- 
ans, however, introducing their corrupt doctrines and 
degenerated rites, will account at once for theſe in- 
congruities : we have already obſerved the intermix- 
ture of the Phenician with the Aboriginal doctrines and 
5 ceremonies. 
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ceremonies. If a Phenician colony, ſubſcquent to the 
firſt peopling of this ifland, ſettled here about the time 
of Joſhua, there is no doubt but they diſſeminated 1n 
Danmonium a vaſt variety of ſuperſtitious notions. 
At this juncture their religion was ſtained with mani- 
fold impurities *. But, as 1 have hinted above, it 
would be impoſſible to ſeparate all the ſuperſtitions 
which were countenanced as popular tenets by the 
Druids before the arrival of the Phenician colony, 
from the ſuperſtitions which this colony introduced. 
I hall not, therefore, in this place, attempt to diſeri- 
minate the Phenician from the primitive Danmonian 
religion. For the Grecian colony, they were ſurely 
not inactive in ſpreading their religious tenets where 
they ſettled ; though there is more of fancy than of 
real truth in "the accounts which are pretended to have 
been tranſmitted through the line of hiſtory, reſpecting 
their dezties or their temples, in this country, The au- 
thorities on which ſuch traditions reſt. are very doubt-. 
ful, if not palpably ſpurious; and yet our chronicles: 
had a certain Ts 5217-3; though when they got footing 
on a ſimple fact, they ſo embelliſhed it by poetical fie- 
tions, that many are led to ſuſpe& the whole to be 
falſe becauſe they are convinced that the greater part 
are fo. That the Grecian colony built a temple at 
the Kew Ale, or, incorporating with the Danmonu, 
erected a temple at Exeter, I will not preſume to af 
ſert : but, if the exiſtence of the colony be granted, 


we need not doubt but they had buildings appropria- Lo 


ted to religious worſhip. The Belgæ, invading our 
coaſts, drove the Britons of Danmonium into the cens 
tral parts, and thus contributed to fpread the Druid 
religion over the reſt of the iſland. With reſpe&, hows-. 
ever, 

. bug to this idea, abe find that the Per, =; 
an religion ada fir} entirely Magian then came in 
Sabianiſn, with all the additions of image-evor/hip < 
then came Zorenfier, and his dee of e 
The Phenicians ancientiy avor/hipped only the ſan and 
moon, under the names of Baal or Balus, and Aftarte 
—proreſſente autem idolatria, Hercules Ph@nix alltes 
que Deorum numerum auxcrunt. 
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ever, to the religion of the Belge, aud of the other 
continental tribes, I ſhall not attempt to characteriſe 
it; certain it is, that before the time of Cæſat the 
Gauls were in poſſeſſion of Druidiſm, though in a 
very imperfect ſtate. Their religion could have ill- 
reſembled the Druidiſm of Danmonium, whilſt they 
blindly adopted thoſe corrupt notions and impure ce- 
Temonies which prevailed in the greater part of Eu- 
rope. But, amidſt theſe tokens of degeneracy, they 
ſtill diſplayed ſome proofs both of wiſdom and diffi- 
dence, whilſt, conſcious of their religious inferiority, 
and not aſhamed to avow it, they frequently recurred 
for inſtruction to the Aborigines of Britain. 


Now that the city of Amſterdam is in the poſſeſton of 


the French, and a Revolution in its Government, Oc. 


.- avill neceſſarily and immediately follow, the follocuing 
account of that celebrated city cannot fail to be highly. 


intereſting Accompanied with an elegant Engraving. 


l * 


DESCRIPTION OF THE SITUATION, BEAUTIES, Po- 


LICE, AND GOVERNMENT OF AMSTERDAM, 
5 Anno 1793. 3 

Y OV are immediately ſtruck with the extreme neat. 
1 neſs and grandeur of this city - Trade here wears a 
moft flouriſhing, chearful aſpect, nor do you fee one idle 
fellow in the ſtreets— This city is fituated on the river 


Amſtel, and is eſteemed the greateſt port in the world, 


yet the entrance to it is fo very dangerous, and attend- 
ed with ſuch diſadvantages, that it ts very inconve- 


-nient, as well as hazardcus, for loaded ſhips, and 


men of war, to enter it—The foundations of this city 
are laid on large piles of wood, driven into the ma- 
raſs, the Stadthouſe alone having near 14,000 to ſup- 
port 1t—This city, in the fourteenth century, was on- 
ly a little infignificant fiſhing town; fince that time it 
Bas riten to the ſtate in which it is at prefent—a fate 
af. magnificence, grandeur, and riches, not to be ſur- 
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paſſed, and to be ſcarcely equalled by any city in Europe. 
Alt has in ſeveral inſtances evinced the refources it 
poſſeſſes within itſelf, independent of the other pro- 
vinces. | 
It was amongſt the laſt cities which acceded to the 
confederacy of the States, nor did it ſhake off its alle- 
giance to Spain till the year 1578, fix years after the 
firft breaking out of the diſturbances in the Low Coun- 
tries—Surrounded at this time by enemies on, all ſides, 
deprived of its inland trade by the States, who forbade. 
any communication with them, while under the Spa- 
niſh yoke, it was obliged (though with reluctance) to 
accede to the confederacy, and ſubmit to the govern- 
ment of the States—In the year 1672, Louis XIVth 
invaded the United Provinces, and ſuch brilliant ſuc- 
ceſs at firſt attended his arms, that, in the courſe of a 
few weeks, he gained poſſeſſion of the provinces of 
Gueldres, Utrecht, and Overryſſel, and had he not 
waſted his time at Utrecht in vain pomp and ufeleſs 
parade, all the United Provinces would undoubtedly 
have fallen under the dominion of France—At this pe- 
riod Amſterdam alone retained the ſmalleſt degree of 
courage or reſolution -The rapid ſucceſs which had 
attended the arms of the French Monarch had ſtruck 
ſuch a panic into the other provinces, as deprived them 
of all ability to make any exertions for the common 
. good—The conduct of Amſterdam raiſed them from 
the ſtupor into which they were fallen That city 
alone made thoſe exertions which aſtoniſhed all Eu- 
rope—The Magiſtrates appointed an extraordinary 
guard of the Bourgeois—the populace were kept un- 
der ſubjection by the influence of money ſnhips were 
ſtationed to guard the coaſt, and prevent ſupplics from 
coming to the French army the greateſt part of the 
adjacent country was alſo laid under water Theſe pre- 
cautions (intelligence of which was conſtantly tranſ. 
mitted to the French Monarch) induced him to give 
up the attempt of any further conqueſt that campaign, 
and he returned, crowned with laurels, to Paris, 
amidſt the congratulations and rejoicings of his ſubjects, 
who, in viewing the glory he had acquired from _ 
| | rapid 
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rapid fucceſſes, a the Ss at which they had 
been purchaſed, as well as the little advantage they 
were likely to derive from 1t—Not more than three 
months after his return, the Provinces were recovered 
by the States, and their old maſters reſumed the go- 
vernment.— I {hall now proceed to give you an account 
of the public buildings, curioſities, &c. in this place; 


and às the government of the different cities in Holland 


vary very little, I ſhall detain you juſt long enough to 


give you ſome idea of the internal - policy of Amſter- 
dam ſhall begin with the public-buildings,-&c. and 
ſhall premiſe my account by informing you, that after 
you have been in the Netherlands, and ſeen, the church- 
es of the Roman Catholics, you will find none here 


which claim your attention. The Town-houſe-is the 
the firſt building ſhall recommend to your notice 
It was erected in the year 1648, and does very great 
bonour to the different artiſts, who have been employ- 
ed in the deſign and execution of the building, both 
within and without—In the architecture of this edi- 
fice, you find three orders, the Ionick, Roman, and 
Corinthian, all ſo happily blended together, as to 
ſhew the diſtinct beauties of each 
rent apartments, hall, &c. are extremely well. pro- 
portioned, and through the tout enſemble, reigns an 
elegance and juſt proportion, which ſtrikes the be- 
holder at firſt ſight.— The hall is about one hundred 
and ſixteen feet high, more than two hundred and 
eighty long, and between two hundred and fifty. and 


two hundred and fixty in breadth, ſo. that it is in fact 


almoſt ſquare—To take up your time with giving you 
an exact repreſentation of the rooms, ſtatues, buſts, 
paintings, &c. would only be putting your patience 
to a ſevere trial, nor could be intereſting, to any but 
, thoſe who have been on the ſpot, and who may buy 
an ancient Engliſh tranſlation of the. curiofities, &c. to 
be ſeen at the Town-houſe, for ſomething leſs, than 
ſixpence, of an old woman who fits at the bottom of 
the. ſtairs. 

On the ground-floor of the Stadthouſe i is the priſon 
for maletactors, which, on account of the neatneſs of 


the 


The. diffe- 
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the wards, and the regularity and good order that are 
preſferyed, is well worth your attention—There was 
but one criminal under confinement when 1 was there 
—you are fhewn the horrid inſtruments of torture, 
and which, I much fear, are often uſed to-extort proof, 
when it is no otherwiſe to be obtained On the fight 
of theſe inſtruments, an Engliſhman reflects with heart- 
felt ſatisfaction on the ineſtimable bleſſings, which, a- 
midſt all the diſadvantages and burthens of taxes, he 
enjoys in the ſo truly boaſted liberty of his own coun- 


try, where he knows his life, property, and every 
Wing valuable to him, are protected by laws, agreed 


to by the majority of his fellow countrymen, to which 
even the higheſt ſtations are amenable— Fried by his 
own peers, he feels conſcious of being acquitted, if in- 
nocent; and puniſhed, if guilty—he fears no torture, 
no violence, to produce a confeſſion of imaginary guilt, 
when none real exiſts. 

I regard it as one of the moſt extraordinary circum» 
ſtances in the civil government of the United Provin- 
ces, that a criminal cannot be capitally convicted by 
the concurrent teſtimony of a thouſand witneſſes, ex» 
cept he himſelf confeſſes the crime laid to his charge, 
'which, if he will not voluntarily do, he is immedi- 
ately put to the rack, where it is very feldom (how- 
ever innocent he may be) that he poſſeſſes fortitude 
ſufficient to withſtand the excruciating pain of this 
Tevere puniſhment for a ſuppoſed -offence—If he con- 
feſſes his crime, the depoſition is taken down, and 
he is releaſed from the torture—Two 1urgeons and 
phyſicians ſtand by the whole time (as your conductor 


informs you) to ſee juſtice done him When his life 


is in danger, they order him to be taken off—To 
ſhew, however, the fatility of the torture, there has 


been an inſtance lately here, of a malefactor, who re- 


liſted all the excruciating pains of the rack, and of e- 
very other torture, which the invention of the moſt 


cruel genius could deviſe - Though undoubtedly guilty 


of the er me Tald to his charge, as the proof againſt 
him amounted to a certainty, yet they could not make 
him confeſs his guilt—Juſtice, however, forgot herſelf 
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here, and the civil power 1 a fride, which, in the 
moſt tyrannical government, it would Tearcely have 


dared to do; though, according to the fundamental 


maxims, (as 1 have before related) puniſhment can on- 
ly follow confeſſion ; yet this poor wretch was execu- 


ted, under pretence that he was inſolent to the magif- 


trates, which, certainly was an offence, which could 
not injuſtice be puniſhed more than by confinement, 

of by alight chaſtiſement Who is there amongſt the 
warmeſt advocates for deſpotiſm and tyranny, that 
can reconcile this breach of juſtice with any ſyſtem of 
policy? I agree with moſt of thoſe who launch forg, 


in Praiſe of the laws of the United Provinces, that they 
are in general neither ſanguinary nor ſcvere; yet this | 


is an inſtance of ſuch unheard-of injuſtice, as would | 
not have diſgraced the annals of a Nero—The allow- | 


- ance to criminals is very handſome, and at the expence | 


of the States; that to debtors, at the expence of their 


-erecitors, by which we may account for the very tew 
-debtors confined in the jails of the different provinces 


In Holland there are ſeldom more than five or fix 
executions in the year—they are in general beheaded ; 
yet for murder, aggravated by atrocious circumftan- 


ces, they are broke on the Wheel.—I1 will now beg 


leave to conduct you to the Bourſe, after having no- 
ticed that the jailor will expect, and be ſatisfied with 
ten ſtyvers, 

La Bourſe was erected in the year 1615, for the con- 


venience of the merchants, who aſſemble here about 
one o'clock to tranſact their buſineſs — The buz which 


runs through the place at full chante, with the buſy | 
countenances of the Mynheers, particularly attract a 
ſtranger's attention; this is very much like our Royal 
Exchange in I. ondon On the pillars you fee the dif- 
ferent ſhips laid on to fail, with the time and place of 
their deſtination—The Exchange is kept moſt remark- 
ably neat by men paid for that purpoſe. 

Several make a point of going to fee the Raſp- houſe 


the building itſelf is nothing remarkable, and the in- 
Fitution much on the fame plan as our Bridewell— 


er the door, when you enter, you will ſee the fol- 
lowing 
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| lowing inſcription, Virtutis eff domare, que tundi pas 


vent; and cloſe by, is the figure of a woman, repreſents . 
ing Puniſhment with a whip in her hand, and two of- 
fenders chained at her feet, with this inſcription, Cafe 
zigatio—The ordinary taſk of the convicts was former- 
Iy the raſping of logwood, from whence the houſe had 
its name — At prefent, however, linen and wollen ma- 
nufactures being eſtabliſned within the Raſp-houſe by 
order of the States, a great number of the convicts are 
employed at them tbeir confinement is for a ſtated 
time, in proportion to their offence; never heard of 


| any being confined for life. Ihe regularity and order 


you-ebſerve here ſtrikes you no leſs with aftoniſhment, . 
than it claims your approbation—The mvrals of thete 
people are taken the utmoit care of, and a clergyman, . 
at the expence of the States, attends daily to inſtruct 
them in the principles of the Chriſtian religion There 
is an apartment in the Rafp houſe: (but which is not 
ſhewen to ſtrangers) in hi ich the difſipated and liber- 
tine fons of the Bourgeois are confined; they cannot, 
however, be placed here without the conſent of the 
Schepens— Maſters are ſent to inſtruct them in read- 
ing, writing, and accounts; and alſozelergymen em 
Ployed by the parents, to endeavour to briag them 
back to a ſenſe of their dut FIGS are oblged'to pay 
two ſtyvers each to fee the Raſp-hauſe, though it will 


_ coſt you ten or twelve more before you get out. 


The Spin-houſe is for women what the Rain. houfd | 
is for men—The building bas avery cheerful, pleaſant 


appearance, and bears more reſe mblance to an houſe 


of pleaſute than to one of pain On entering, you fee 
over the door an infeription in Dutch verie, deſerip. 
tive of the intention of the building—The'tame regu- 
larity and good order reigns here as at the Raſp-houſe 
During the time in which the women work, à per- 
fon appointed and paid on purpoſe, reads to them ſe- 
veral chapters in the Ahle, makes them ſoin with him 
in ſinging pſutme, and by every means, in bis power, 
endeavours to win their minds to ſobriety and good 
conduct, and to eradicate thoſe principles of immora- 
1 and vice, which have brought them to the ſitua- 


O 2 tion, 
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tion, in which you fee them There are feparate a- 
partments in the haufe for thoſe frail daughters of the 
Bourgeois, who have not conducted themſelves. comme 
i faut To ſee this, you pay mueh the ſame as at 


the Raſp-bouſe, it coſts you likewife two ſtyvers; but 


the poor wretches flock about you ſo thick, begging 
alms, that you would find ſome difficulty in denying 
them all, U 

The Muſic-room I would by all means have you 
viſit—it is the moſt extraordinary amuſement in a well- 
regulated government, that the ingenuity of the moſt 
depraved age could invent—There are ſeveral of them. 


in Amſterdam ; one (and 1 believe the moſt principal) | 


is in a narrow ftreet, leading from Warmoes-ſtreet— 


The room is about thirty feet long, and half as broad 
—On benches round it are ſeated promiſcuouſly, the | 
gay, thoughtleſs, and diſſipated, with the ſedate, ſober, | 
and matronly—Cloſe by each other, you ſee one of the 
frail ſiſterhood, and the grave wiſe of an honeſt, plain 
Bourgeois In the room are ſeveral inſtruments of mu- 


fic, the performers very wretched—much in the ſtile 
of our ſtrolling fidlers—On my entrance, a very plain, 


matronly, modeſtly looking woman roſe from her ſeat, 


and ftroking her petticoat with wonderful gravity and: 
compoſure, walked a minuet with a girl of the town 
—After this was over, two or three men ſelected as 
many women, and danced with them a kind of med- 
ley, ſomewhat in the nature of an hornpipe, though 
attended with many obſcene geſtures, and ridiculous 
grimaces; and this, with a minuet now and then, laſt- 
ed the whole night. If any perſon feels an inclination 
to be acquainted with any part of the company, 
though ignorant of the language, a nod will be ſufſi- 
cient - and, at the expence of fifty ſols, or leſs, all his 
wiſhes may be gratified—The time of going to the 
Mufis-room is at eleven o'clock, when the high mar- 
ket commences, and which ſcarce ever cloſes till three 
or four in the morning. Had | not been an eye-wit- 
nels of this moft extraordinary ſcene, I ſhould have 
given very little credit to it myſelf, much leſs ſhould I 
have ventured to. vouch. for its authenticity to you 
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| Atothe expres defire of an Engliſh gentleman, . whn. - 
wits there (and whotrelated! tor me” the particulars of 


thistinſtitutibn, without meeting with the moſt implieit 
eretit from mme) 1 Went to inform myſelf of the truth 
ofchis report, and do aſſure yo, that there really ex- 
its in a country, whoſe general police equals, if not 
exceeds, that of any city in Europe, an, amuſement 


ſuch as I have before repreſented, and to heighten 


your Altoniſhment, licenſed by the magiſtrates. am 
informed, from the ſeveral places in the city of this 
kind, a revenue is drawn, not leſs than a million of 
ailderd annually,” You do not pay any thing to enter 


Claret; for u hich they charge you ten ſtyvers. 
he Comedie both in wiriter and ſummer, will bei: a 
fünd of amufement to ſtrangers—in the winter it is 


performet- by a Dutch company, and in the ſummer 


by/a French one. The plays are got up with'a great 
deal: of täte, and there are tome excellent actors in 


both eomhantes I ſaw the Deux Avaras performed 


mo excAlently=the: price 's mach en fame as in | the 
German Theatres. 1” + 1 

mall now eloſe my — of the euribſſties wor- 
tuy the obſervation of traveller know not aug 
church, the ficht of which wound repay you for the 
trouble of the walk. The fynagogue belonging) tothe 
Portugueſe” Jews tfor there are different ſects of the 
Jen ich church who have tynggogues here) is the on 


religious Edifice worth feeing, and perhaps you would | 


find no kttle difficulty in procuring a Bebt. of this 
Tiere are two: or three good monuments in the old,, 


us alda the new church of. naval officers, amoßg 


which Are thofe” of kleemſgirk, De Ruy ter. Vander 
HUM &e. he ſculpture, however, is nothing ex- 

favrcinaty==the epitaphs on ſome of them very good. 
hal now. proceed to my og ſervations on the g. 
vertiment? of Amfterdam; in Which, leſt I ſhouted at 
pear” protix,” 1'thall firſt beg your indulgence; and 1 
Rätter myſelf, even the incorrectatcount Fam able te 


give vou df the-different parts which conſtitute thefr 
h Evian eeUefraſtical govertimenty will enable yo, 


TY form. 


thats. plates; yet it is cuſtomary to call for x bottle of 
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form ſome tolerably zuſt notions of the nature of their 
conſtitution, as well as give you ſome infight: into the 
manner of a people, who, by their own induſtry, fru- 
gality, and prudence, have raifed themſelves from an 
inſignificant dependent power to a. powerful and inde-. 
pendent State; I have been more particular in my. 
account, as moſt of the cities vary little in their inter- 
nal police from Aurſterdam— ! ſhall begin with the ci- 
vil government, which is committed to the following 


- officers > —Yhirty-fix. Senators, or Members of the 
Grand Councit—Grand: Baihff—Four Burgomaſters—. 

Nine Eſchevins—Penfionary—Treaſurer Ordinary-—- "| 
Treaſurer Extraordinary—-Intendant of Orphans— 
Clerks of Account Commiſſioners of the Bank Com- 


miſſioners for Inſolvents—Tbe Borrowing Bank — The 


Office for ſettling trifling affairs The Office for the 


affairs of the Marines —Revie wers of the Exciſe and 
Cuſtoms. * 


The thirty-fix ſenators: repreſent the body of the 
people, and watch over the laws and rights of: the ei- 
tizens, to take care that they are not abuſed. or alter- 


ed; nor can the Burgomafters make any alteration in 
the laws without their conſent. All the principal af, 


fairs, either of the republic or city eee der OF 
any of 


their care and management On the deceaſe o 


them the number is ffiled up by election 


$ =* 


The Grand Bailiff is a kind of: Chief Juſtice, ,whoſe. 
. office is to correct. all tranſactions of the law— His 
power, however, is very comprehenſive the power 
Of arreſting criminals coines from him — he interragates 
them in perſon, and ſigns their confeſſron demands 


the inſliction of puniſhments due to their erimes, and 


executes judgment upon them. He has in his train a 
Secretary, Sergeant, Keeper of the priſon, aud thir- 
teen Archers.— The Secretary, takes down the accuſa- 
tion, as. alſo the. confeſſion of the priſoners. The Ser- 
geant or Bailiff brings the priſoners before the Grand 


t 


1 * 


Bailiff.— The Archers follow him either in-part or the 
quents to priſon, apprehend them, and are preſent at 
their cxecutions. The office of the Keeper is chiefly x 


whole wher@ver he goes - they conduct all the delin- 
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t0-execute the commands of the Grand Bailiff and 


_ Schepens. 


„The dignity of Burgomaſter is the maſt conſiderable 


of any in the ftates— There are always four governing 


Burgomaſters— Every year, on: the. firſt of February, 


three are elected, who, with one of the preceding 


year, take charge of the affairs in their department 


Generally the old onss are employed as Treaſurers, or 
as Deputy Counſellors ta the States of Holland, or to 
the Admiralty—No perſon can be admitted to the 


rank of Burgomaſter, till he has been a Bourgeois for 


ſeven years, and exerciſed ſome conliderable civil em- 
ployment— The four reigning. Burgomaſters may con- 


voke the council, whenever they chuſe their inſpec+ 
tion extends to moſt departments Conjointly with the 
Treaſurer, they have the ſuperintendance of all pub- 


lic edifices, of the ſtreets, canal, fortifications,. &c. 


_ their nomination, —and the Directors of the different 


They are not, however, in the capacity of Judges; 


nor do any civil, or criminal offences come under their 
. cognizance,—but. (as I have before ſaid) belong to the 


juriſdiction of the High Bailiff. The Burgomaſters 


are, nevertheleſs, at the executions,. and in either ei- 


vil or criminal cauſes are often aſked by the Grand Bai- 


liff for their advice — All the offices in the city are in 


churches,. the Governors of the hoſpital, are all under 


their direction, and muſt give in their different ac- 


counts to them There cannot be a more diſintereſted, 
- \mpartial. office than that of Burgomaſter—nor do they 


ſhey more. favour in their deciſions ta their own coun- 
trymen than to ſtrangers. | 


| :5 The office of a Schepen is a very different one 
they were formerly. called Jurats, becaufe they are 


obliged, before they enter. into office, to. ſwear that 


they will preſerve the laws and cuſtoms of the State 


inviolate There are: nine of them Seven new: ones 
axe elected annually, much at the. ſame time the 
Burgomaſters are.— The thirty-fix Senators aſſemble, 


and cbuſe fourtern perſons, who are preſented by 


them to the Stadtholder, and the Prince elects ſeven 


% + 


aud of that number the two old ones of the laſt year 
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unite with the ſeverrnew ones, one in quatity of Pre- 
ſident, the other of Vice Preiident—t he Schapens fit 
in judgment and pronizunce:fentence; both in-tivit and 
criminal matters, aud in the abſence of the Bring Batik 
diſcharge the functions of his.officeelmmediatery alter 
the election of the Eurgomaſters and. Schepens all the 
different vacancies in the publte offices art filed up; 
thoſe wlich relate to civil affairs, are in the nomina- 
tion of the Burgomaſters—thote which relate to orimi- 
nal wth of the Schep enn fl of ann 

The Penſionariesrare men well vetſeci in the outs of 
their country, as well as in thoſe of foreign-nations ws 
They act in the fame light as counſellors tothe Burgos 
maſters: and Schepens: who ſeldom tranſact anychufi.- 
refs: of come quence, without-previoulty con fulting 
them. In any trtaty with forcign nations, ond of 
them is 5 generally ſent in the: = ww render 
pn the States. Tt a cl 

/ Phe office of Ordinary Tiegſurovi is . — exers 
eiſed by one who has the preceding year ſerved the. 
fice ot Burgomaſter—He ket ps an-/acconntiof there. 
ceipts and payments of moncy made by the city—be 
takes care of the regiſter of debts, and nas the faperin⸗ | 
tendance of the buildings, Arectss &Kcfcut Bog rod 

The buſineſs of the Extraordinary — is to re- 
ceive the tenth penn) iinpoſed by the States omthe rent 
of 'hpules in the city All the taxes and extraordinary 
impoſttion of the States paſs through his hands and 
to this Officer is paid the! int ereſt of the money bor- 


rowed by the other cities of the United: Provinces! of | 
Holland. a nel 


Phe Intendant of: Orphans- 18“ a guardian appoliited | 


to protect and take care of the perſons and property 
of thoſe children, who have loft their — in the- 
an dawn of life. 10708-81052 
The Clerks of Accounts are - appointed as checks to: 
the Preaturers, and have liberty to examine the ad- 
cHunts of the ſums received and paid by the city; and 
they allo receive the tax of the hundredth Ane wo 
hundrecth Res 5¹ Non 47 0 
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The Commiſſioners for the affairs of marriage take 
to themſelves the office of Judges in all matrimonial 
eaſes they keep a regiſter of the publication of the 
bans of all thoſe who are going to be married if any 
objeQion is made by the relations of either of the par- 
ties, or by the parties themſelves, they- examine the 
validity of it—Inſtead of an action being brought for 
the breach of promiſe in either party, (the redreſs 
which our laws afford to the injured perſon) an appeal. 
is made to theſe Commiſhoners, who decide accord- 
ing to their judgment Through means of theſe offi- 
cers divorces are obtained, when ſufficient grounds 
can be proved—differences between man and wife, be- 
tween maſter and ſervant, in caſes of aſſault, in fine, 
every thing which relates to the preſerving the peace 
of the city, comes under their cognizance, and from 
them only can redreſs be had. | 
The Commiſſioners of the Bank are officers of the 
greateſt conſequence in the State, (becauſe the moſt 
uſeful) 1 ſhall, therefore, beg leave to detazn you ſome- 
what longer than you may perhaps like, in my deſcrip- 
tion of the duties of this office.—Theſe Commiſſioners: 
examine with the moſt minute care, an account of all the 
exports and imports made by the merchants in the 
provinces.—-Their Bank is the treaſury. of all the Mer- 
chants, not only of the city and pravince of Amfter- 
dam, but alſo of all the commercial cities in the ſeven. 
United Provinces. It was eſtabliſhed in the beginning 
of the ſeventeenth century, not more than a twelve- 
month after the concluſion of the peace between Spain 
and Holland—It is. a general Bank, where all. the 
world have liberty to put their money, and to draw it 
out when. they like; but every one who keeps money 
there, muſt pay one hundred and twenty ſols for open- 
ing his account, and two ſols for every fum of money 
he draws out—Notes.(in the nature of our draughts 
upon Bankers) are given by the Merchants on the 
Asaiſterdam Bank, to people with whom they have 
commerce,.of whatever nation-they may be—The mo- 
ney of the Bank is worth more than the current. coin 
—the difference. is from three to five.per cent, that is, 
_ 
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a man pays into the Bank an hundred and five florins 
current money, for which in return he only receives 
an hundred florins Bank - This is what they term Agio 
de Band; or the price af exchange — The Bank is al- 
ways kept open for the receipt of notes, draughts, &c. 
from ſeven to eleven in the morning If, however, 
you ſhould carry one after that time for acceptance, 
vou muſt pay ſix ſols, or they will not give you 
caſh for it — They have a very good regulation at this 
Bank, which is, that no man under pain of forfeiting 
three florins for every hundred; draw on the Bank for 
any greater ſum, than he has effects ladged there to 
anfwer it The Commiſſioners of the Bank ſettle their 
accounts. twice a year, in January and July 1 7 

The office for ſettling trifling affairs, decides! in all 
points which regard the property of individuals, where 
the debts do not amount to more than fix hundred 
florins, it matters not, whether they relate to debts of 
money, or merchaudize-—-Cauſes of this nature can- 
not be carried before the Schepens, 7. an appeal can 
always he made to that Court. 


Ihe Commiſſioners for Inſolvents melt to take "nds | 


their hands the affairs of bankrupts— They have a Se- 
erctary whom they fend as ſoon as a bahkruptcy is 
known, to take an inventory, in preſence of two. 
Commiſſioners; of all the effects of the barkrupt—and 
All the ſettlements between the debtor and creditor 
muſt come under the cognizance of theſe ofticers. : 
The Borrowing Bank is a kind ef pawn broking 
Warehouſe where money is obtained by pledeing your 
effects, whether clothes, turn ture, moveatblee, &c. 
— The intereſt, Weber, taken, is extremely ſmall, 
even inferior to that allowed hy our government to be 
taken by pawnbrokers, as eſtabliſned by Act of Parit- 

ament in 1784. | 
The office for the afairs'of Marine is different from 
the Admiraity-offtice—it is the umpire. of all diſputes 
between maſters ofveticis and merchants, between pi- 
lots and maſters, between ſtowers and pilots, &c | 
To the Receiver of the Exciſe are paid the duties 
150 by the city on all forts of liquors, ſuch. as wine, 
A 
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beer, vinegar, &c. &c. and on moſt: kinds of grain. 
The Receivers are-contined to the city, they have not 
any power to make levies on the State—Belides all the 
officers I have before mentioned in a civil capacity, 
there are twelve or-more' Secretaries of the city, who 
are in the ſervice of the Burgomaſters and Schepens— 
they are in general either brothers, ſons, or. ſome near 
relation of the Burgomaſters. 

I ſhall now proceed to my account of the cecleliaf- 
tical government—that liberty which all nations, all 
ſes, (and every individual) have of exercifing the re- 
ligion they profeſs, and wiſh. to practiſe, united to 
the benevolent care and attention of the Magiſtrates to 
Provide for the poor of every denomination, ——— 
objects of compaſſion or not, has had as ſurpriſing an 


effect on the population (and confequently in ſuch a 


government, on the wealth) of the States, as the liber- 
ty and convenience of commerce, or the industry and 
frugality of the Dutch The rage and perſecution un- 
der which the Netherlands a long time groaned, by 
the oppreſſive and e hand of Spaniſh deſpo- 
tiſm—the bigotry of Philip the ſecond, who, imbibing 
the rancour and inveteracy of the Romiſh church 
againſt the apoſtates to its tenets, reſolved to impoſe 
faith by the point of the ſword, and conviction by 
force, not by argument, drove many of the inhabt- 
tants of Ghent, Bruſſels, and Antwerp, who had im- 
bibed the newly propagated, tenets of the Lutheran 
church, to ſeek an aſylum in the different cities of the 
United Provinces— They brought with them the arts 
and manufactures of the country, and Holland is more 
indebted for the extenſion of her commerce to à vin- 
dictive rage and perſecution of its moſt cruel enemies, 
than to the exertions and vigour of its warmeſt friends 
—Amfterdam, though almoſt the laſt city (as I men- 
tioned before) which threw off its allegiance, yet poſ- 
ſeſſed amongſt numberleſs other advantages, an entire 
liberty of conſcience in matters of religion, when un- 
der the Spaniſh yoke—It reluctantly therefore came 
into the views of the other provinces— The govern- 
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r 8 
ment of the church and of all ſpiritual affairs, is in 
the hands of three diſtin& orders, viz. 
The Preachers \indifcriminately called Minifters.)— 
The Elders.— The Deacons, © 
The Preachers are the firſt order there are about 
thirty of them; the ſame number of Elders, and be- 
tween forty and fifty Deacons. The Miniſters teach 
and enforce the belief of the reformed religion, as eſta- 
bliſhed and received by the States at the Synod held 
at Dordrecht in the year 1618— They alſo baptize and 
adminiſter the ſactament; — the Elders hold the ſecond 
rank in the ecclefiaſtical government, and are a kind 
of adjuncts to the Miniſters; they accompany them 
on their viſits for the purpoſe of propagating the re- 
formed religion, and it is their bulineſs to admoniſh 
and reprove all thoſe whoſe conduct they think repre- 
henſible. The Deacons hold the loweſt rank in the 
-church—they are generally very reſpectable, deſerving 
men; they take on them the trouble of collecting 
alms and donations, given for the relief of the poor, 
and diſtribute it on particular days, either in ſpecie, 
bread, meat, or clothes, whichever ſeems to them 
moſt proper for the relief of the different diſtreſſed ob- 
jects— The eccleſiaſtics aſſemble at ſtated periods in an 
hall ſet apart for that purpoſe. Their power, how- 
ever, is very limited ; the churches of the city alone 
come under their cognizance, for as to general affairs, 
which regard the church, they are ſettled at the Synod, 
held in the Province. I know not any ſtate in Europe, 
where the jealouſy between civil and eccleſiaſtical pow- 
er, is carried to a greater height than in Holland 
think a ſtronger inſtance cannot be given than the fol- 
lowing : whenever an aſſembly is held of the different 
'orders of the church, to ſettle or regulate any matters 
within its juriſdiction, the magiſtrates always ſend two 
officers, in quality of deputies, who take care to pre- 
vent any political queſtion, which may affect the go- 
vernment, from being diſcuſſed All the different 
churches have their particular Directors, who order 
every thing relating to building or repairing the ſame; 
they alſo let out the pews, and manage every thing 
relating to the tombs and ſepulchres—yet in the room 
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of being accountable to any part of the eccleſiaſtical 
goyernment for their conduct in office, they are acs 
countable only to the Burgo- maſters Strange inter- 
mixture of civil and religious government! 

At Amſterdam almoſt every religious ſect (Mahome- 
tan excepted). have it in their power to pay the Deity 
their adorations undiſturbed, and even unnoticed. 
The Engliſh, French and German Proteſtants, have 
their particular churches— The Lutheraus of the con- 
feſſion of Augſburg have two or three publie places of 
worſhip. The ancient Armenians, the Mennonites, 
and Tremblers, have free exerciſe of their religion; 
they have, however, no public meeting. The Roman 
Catholics have more religious places of aſſembly than 
all the other ſects put together; yet, though their 
churches are very well known, the States are ſuppoſed 
to be ignorant of them There is a Greek church alſo, 
where the Catholic Perſians meet - The Jews here are 
divided into two diſtinct ſects or tribes, Portugueze 
and German, and have between them half a dozen or 
more ſynagogues—The Jews, however, neither alive 
nor dead, are willing to have any communication with 
Chriſtians, and have, therefore, burying grounds in 
different parts of the city, remote from the reſt, ſome 
at the diſtance of a mile or more from Amſterdam— 
There are ſeveral convents and monaſteries in tins city, 
as the different orders of Les Cordeliers, Les Paulins, 
Let Clariſes: &c. &c. moſt of theſe conform to the 
order of St Auguſtin, and other religious orders in 
France; I ſhaltnow take my leave of eceleſiaſtical af. 
fairs, and proceed to give you ſome little account of 
the police of the city. 

Ido not know any city in Rurope, which exceeds 
thi of Aimſterdam in its police he regularity and 
order you obſet ve in the ſtreets, with the chearful face 
of induſtry the hole city wears, ſtrikes a ſtranger im- 
mediately with aſtoniſhment and admiration—There 
ate here about one-third» of the inhabitants there are 
in London Ihe ſtreets are none of them ill built, 
though the buildings are rather too crouded. The 
eity is very well lighted, there being near three thous 
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ſand lamps in the different parts of it, which burn 
from ſun- ſet to fun-riſe- all the year round—You ſel- 
dom or never hear of any robbery, or other diſorder, 
deing committed; for immediately that notice of ſuch | 
an event is given, the gates are ordered to be ſnut, and 


every one paſſing through muſt ſubmit to a ſearch; 
warrants are alſo iſſued by the magiſtrates for ſearch- 


ing all ſuſpected houſes, ſo that it very rarely happens, 


that, with theſe precautions, either the goods or the 
offender remains long undiſcovered. 

There are only a ſtated number of coaches with 
wheels at Amſterdam, from an apprehenſion of their 
ſhaking the foundations of the city, which are laid (as 
T have before ſaid) on piles of wood. There are, how- 


ever, innumerable quantities of coaches, which are 


placed on a fledge, without wheels, drawn by one 


' horſe, the man walking -cloſe to the fide of your win- 
dow, and which will carry you to any part of the city 
at a moderate price—however, you frequently meet 


with the owners of theſe carriages very impoſing, and 
you had better therefore when you return to your 
hotel, ſuffer your landlord to pay him, as he knows a 


great deal better than you the proper method of deal- 


ing with theſe fellows. TH 
The narrowneſs of the ſtreets at Amſterdam, toge- 
ther with a propenſity to ſmoaking, either from habit, 
or neceſſity, make it very furprifing, that fires are not 
more frequent in the city; for it is no uncommon 


thing to ſee a Dutchman (even the very boors) carry a 
lighted pipe through the warehouſes whilſt they are at 


work — There are two cauſes to be aſſigned, why it is 
not probable that fires ſhould ſpread much at Amſter- 


dam. The firſt, that there are guards ſtationed all 


night at the tops of the different towers and high pla- 
ces round the city, who the moment they perceive a 
fire, ſound an alarm- bell, and place a light on that ſide 
where the fire is. The ſecond, that the convenience 
of water in almoſt every ſtreet, running cloſe to the 
*houſes, together with the number of engines, and the 
Tegularity and order in which they are kept, render it 


Amoſt impoſſible that they ſhould be attended with 


very 
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very bad effects and here I cannot reſiſt the inclina- 
tion I have to give you ſome account of the manage- 
ment of the engines, which are all indeed under the 
direction of the magiſtrates, though not immediately 
Theſe engines are diſtributed in various quarters of the 
city, and to each of them there are two or three Di- 
rectors, called Brandmeeſters, a ſet of the moſt pom- 
pous, authoritative fellows in the univerſe, each of 
them carry a round ſtick like our conſtable's ſtaff, on 
which are painted the arms of Amſterdam— They have 
alſo pendent, either to a ribband or ſtring, a key 
which unlocks the place in which the engines are kept 
The Brandmeeſter, however, is only ſuperintendant 
he conſequence of ſo pompous a fellow, would be 


hurt moſt exceſhvely, ſhould he ſubmit to the drudgery 


of wheeling, exerciſing, and cleaning the engines 
No- this falls to the lot of an inferior kind of gentry, 
called Brandſpuit Luidens, who practiſe their profeſ- 
fron at the Exchange, Admiralty, and India-houſe, du- 
ring the ſummer ſeaſon— The importance and ſtate of 
Brandmeefter ends not here in addition to the Brand- 
ſpuit Luidens, he has officers under him called Aſſiſt- 
ants, who, in the abſence or illneſs of the Brandmeeſ- 
ters, act as their ſubſtitutes - On the firſt alarm of fire, 
the engines hurry and rattle along the ſtreets, much as 
ours do in London. The firft which arrives is paid 


the moſt — yet all' to the twelfth have tome. pecuniary 


reward in proportion to their arrival. Thoſe who 
come afterwards are liable to a fine, which is general- 
oy inflicted. 

I ſhall now proceed to my account ot · the guard of 


tde city, which is committed chiefly to the Bourgeois 


— They compoſe five regiments, in each of which are 


twelve companies —theſe are all diſtinguiſhed by parti- 
cular colours, as blue, green, yellow, &c. like our 


trained bands in the city of London - Every night four 


companies mount guard at the Stadtholder's houſe, 


und other public buildings. The turn of theſe fixty 
companies comes. only once in fifteen days—on the 
day, two. drums beat near the houſes and. lodgings of 
tho who are to mount n. All who are ſixty 
94 3 years 
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years of age, as alſo Jews, are exempted from mount- 


ing the Bourgeois guard—indeed any who diflike this 
office may have their attendance diſpenſed with, by 
procuring a ſubſtitute, or paying a fine, which is not 
very great. 0 | #2:N 144 

There are alſo at Amſterdam, as well as in all the 
cities of the United Provinces, another kind of guards, 


under the title of Les Cardes de Nuit. The number of 


theſe are in proportion to the ſize of the eities, and 
number of ftreets—At Amſterdam, I am informed 


there are between two and three hundred —each of 


them are paid five ſtivers a night during the ſummer, 
and half that ſum in the winter, as they are relieved 
This money is raiſed by a tax on beer, vinegar, pa- 
per, the tolls of the city, &e. &c. In moſt of the 
eities in Holland, theſe guards walk about with a 
fword dangling at their fide, and a large ſtick in their 
hand, like our watchmen in London, which does not 
give them a very martial appearance. ] muſt do them, 
however, the juſtice to ſay, that they are in general a 
very fine, healthy-looking body of men, reſembling in 
nothing the poor decrepid watchmen which we fee in 
London, fave in their office - At Amſterdam, in the 
room of ſticks, they carry a long pole firmlar to eur 
halberd, and walk two by two; in other cities they 
walk fingly— They are on duty in winter from fix in 
the evening to the ſame hour in the morning; during 
the ſummer ſeaſon, only from ten till three. The in- 
-habitants call this guard by ſeveral different names, as 
Raatelman, Klaapperman, Waaker, &c. all deſerip- 
tive of the thundering noiſe they make with an inftru- 
ment they carry about with them, called Un Martine 


de Bois Theſe they ſound very often, to let the peo- | 


ple know that they are upon the watch, and that they 
are the defenders of their perſons and property In- 
deed, you are all night diſturbed with the noiſe of 
theſe inſtruments, fo that a ſtranger, inſtead of ſuppo- 
fing himfelf in a ſtate of ſecurity, rather fancies he is 
an inhabitant of a beſieged citadel—I think, exclufive 
of the aforementioned guards, there are but two com- 
panies of regular troops, which are of North Holland. 


No 
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No inhabitant of Amſterdam can attain the right of 
Bourgeois, except by marriage, or paying a particular 
ſum —and every one, who quits his country, and goes 
to reſide in any other part of Europe, forfeits immedi- 
ately all his privileges, except he keeps a houſe and 
domeſties at Amſterdam, in which caſe he retains all 
his rights. The Bourgeois (or Burgeſſes) are exemp- 
ted from tolls of every kind, both for themſelves and 


their property, though for the latter, I believe it is ne- 


ceſſary to have a kind of paſſport. 


No city exceeds Amſterdam in its number ef chari- 


table inſtitutions, or in the regularity and order pre- 
ſerved in them lt is computed, that no leſs than ten 


thouſand paupers (including thoſe at the hoſpital) are 


fupported-at the expence of the States, and by private 
contributions. What country in Europe can boaſt of 
charitable inſtitutions, ſuperior to the following, viz. 
La Maiſon de Charite pour les pauvres Familles, where 
more than one thouſand four hundred are ſupported 


L' Hoſpital, where a certain number of ſick and 


wounded are admitted, and- maintained at the expence 


of the States, and under the immediate direction of 
the chief magiſtrates of the city. Maiſon des Lepreux, 


an inſtitution originally deſigned for the relief of thoſe 


who were afflicted with the leproſy, but (which diſor- 
der having been for ſome time happily unknown) is 
now converted into an aſylum for old men and wo- 
men, whoy on paying a ſmall: ſum of money, are 
maintained the remainder of their lives L' Hoſpital des 
Orphelins Bourgeois for the reception of the poor un- 


fortunate children, bereft of their parents in infancy, 


who are maintained and educated at the expence of 


the States, and when arrived at a proper age, are put 


out to different trades, as the boys from Chriſt's Hoſ- - 
pital in London La Cour de Feuves, a building erec- - 
ted for the reception of widows, who have fallen into 


diſtreſs—An houſe called the Bayard, -which receives 
indiſcriminately all-defcriptions-of paupers, and affords 
them three nights lodging, and three days meat and 
drink To this inſtitution,: we may, I think, attribute 


the ſcarcity of beggars to be met with in the ſtreets of + 
3 Amſterdam,... 
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Amftendam, and which, 3 we conſider che extent 
of the city, is no ſmall matter of aftoniſhment—Thete 
are a few, out of à great number of publie edifices, 
erected for the purpoſes of charity. 

I will now take my leave of this city, in the account 
of which, if 1 have appeared tedious, you will impute 


it to an unwillingneſs of giving you only a flight and 


imperfect ſketch of the government of the United Pro- 
vinces. 
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METHOD or RaisinG EAREY. POTATOES,. 


Hitherto kept ſecret. among a fea Planters auen 


cated to the Surwveyar of the County of Lancaſter, by 
Mr Blundell, of Qr mfkirk. 


| oO EA RE was the firſt county in this kingdom 

in which the potatoe was grown; and as it is able 

at this day to boaſt a ſuperior cultivation in that im- 

portant article, in Which it ſtill, ſtands. unrivalied, it 

may be requiſite to defcend to particulars in regard to 
the management of that crop: 

I. A fward, or freſh lay, is deſirable but Rd always | 
requiſite. Good crops have been frequently raiſed. | 
from lands exhauſted. Fhe ground: being, previouſly | 

: cleaned by ploughings, and-planted (if the ground ean | 
de got into condition in April) in drills about three | 
feet diſtance, and from twelve to nine inches aſunder, 
in each drill, the ſets * placed immediately upon long 
1 1 dung 
* The ſurveyor: bas made ſome experiments: to aſcer- 
tain the bel mode of cutting the ſets for, if the pota- 
toes be ſæt whole, putrefation does nat alavay enſue, and 

* evhich: ſeems advantageous: to the, following crop 5 a ſet 
-of a large fize, to a certain degree, is better than a ſmall 


one. The ceſt method be has: yet diſcowered is taking, off 


| the ſprout, or noſe end, and the ambilical, on tail end of 
the potatoe, and hawing the midale entirely; for the ſet ; 
r worſt method of cutting the potatoe appears ta him 

cutting 
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Aung from the a Fg but dung from the great 
towns produces a wonderful effect upon lands not for- 
merly accuſtomed to that article, and it is ſuppoſed 
will generally enrich twice as far, with equal effect, 


as the manure formerly uſed from the farm-yard, &c. 


This is experienced in the lands bordering upon the 
canals, 

2. Although April be the paime ſeaſon for produ- 
eing a crop of good potatoes for the table, becauſe 
this vegetable requires a certain proportion cr time, 
to acquire that degree of maturity which renders it pe- 
culiarly mellow and farinaceous,. yet it is frequently 
planted. as late as May, or even June, and yet produ- 
ces- abundant crops, but not of the fame matured qua- 
lity as thoſe planted at a more early ſeaſon. 

3. The apprebenſion. of frofts (by which, if the tops 
are caught, after breaking the ſurface, they pine and 
ficken, and the hopes of the huſhandman are blaſted) 
ſometimes operate againſt this early ſeaſon ; yet good 
planters riſque the chance. of froſts, in order to obtain 
 fuperior quality. 


4. The crops are kept clean from weeds by the 


- plough, firſt by turning a furrow, left for that purpaſe, 


towards the young plants, as toon as they appear; and 
then by turning a furrow from each fide of. the drill, 
and which is ſometimes, if very. foul, harrowed by a 


 kmalt triangular* harrow, running through each drill. 


After the weeds have been fo expoſed, the furrow is 
turned back again, and ſometimes the ſame plough, or a 
double wriited one, runs vp each drill once more; be- 
ſide the deſtruction of weeds, the land, by theſe ope- 
rations, is looſened, and expoſed to the ſun and air, 


- which contributes greatly to improve the crop. 


F. The variety of ſeeds in uſe are numerous —-Ox- 
noble, and the cluſter potatoe, are planted for the 
. cattle * ; the pink-eye, and a variety of others, with 

different 
cutting the potatoe down, the middle, from noſe to tail 
end; a practice hut too common. 

* Of: the Ghefter potatoe, the furverer had: an oppor- 


ie vie cuing the produce of a crop, lying upon the 
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different kinds of kidney- potatoes for the table. The 
old winter red, as it is ſometimes called, ought to be 
mentioned for its peculiar goodneſs in the ſpring, when 


other kinds have loſt their flavour; this potatoe is then 


in its beſt perfection; it has another quality, that of 


having never been known to curl. There are alſb great 
varieties of early potatoes, and great attention is paid 


to raifing new ſorts 6f the beſt qualities from ſeeds, of 


what is called the crabs, or ſuckles, which wh upon | 


; the ſtems. 


6. Great: attention is alt to changing the- ſeed OC- 
cafionally to prevent the eur], the practice of obtain- 


ing freſn ſeed from Scotland, (as was the cuſtom a fe 


years ago) is not now ſo frequent; a change from the 
moſs lands, and vice verſa, being generally ſufficient. 


A change of land is alſo deſirable, but not always prac- 


ticable: crops have, been ſucceſsfully taken, for a ſuc- 
ceſſion of years, from the ſame lands. 0 
7. The produce of a crop is, on a medium, from 


two to three hundred meaſures, or buſnels *, the ſtatute 


acre. The early potatoes are generally planted in 
beds in rows about eight inches diſtant, and the ſets 


about four or five inches ſeparate, becauſe thoſe early 


potatoes, being of a leſs fize, require a ſmaller ſpace; 
but the advanced price theſe early _ fetch at mar- 
A ket 
Surface of the ground, after being fuf twhow up, belong- 
ing to Colonel Mordaunt, of Halſail, in Lancaſhire. An 
intelligent farmer, who' accompanied me, confeſſed,' and | 
eve both ngreed, that-eve never ſaw ſo abundant a crop; 
and yet, as We were informed, TOE any r | 


& Jay. 


The cluſter, or ae or Suffolk, - / for þ we 
is called by Mr Howard, 'who firſt introduced it to. no- 
tice } was cultivated in this country twenty-five years 
ago, from ſets left by that gentleman abitbh "the. ſociety | 

or. the promotion of arts and commerce. | 

Fide Dofliz*s Memoirs, vol. x. It has ſince been pro- 
duced from ſeed, and, though bb improved in Hape, | 
 retamms the red roloiir and Jaccharine taſte. 

* By a buſhel of potatoes, is generally meant 90 . i 
before {hey are cleaned, 
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ket, render them a ä article to the eultivator *, 
who, beſide reaping a profit from this early produce, 

has his grounds prepared for another crop the ſame 

ſeaſon. The markets of Mancheſter, Oldham, Roch- 

dale, and the neighbourhood, are ſupplied with great 

quantities, not only from Warrington, unt as far as 
Rufford, Scariſbrick, | &c. 

Upon the fame ground from which a crop has al- 
ready been taken, the early F ſeed potatoes are in 
ſome places afterward planted, and which, after being 
got up about November, and immediately cut up in- 

to ſets, and preſerved in oat ſhells |, or ſaw-duft, 
— they remain till March, when they are planted, 
after having taken off one ſprit, and planted with ang- 
ther of a length ſufficient to apnear above ground. in 
the ſpace of a week. 

But the moſt approved wethod i is, they cut. the ſets, 
and put them on a room floor, where a ſtrong current 
of air can be introduced at pleaſure, the fets laid thin- 
ner, viz. about two lays in deptb, and covered with 
ke materials (ſhells or ſaw- duſt) about two inches 
thick : this ſcreens them from the winter froſts, and 
keeps them mode rately warm, but at the ſame time 
e ait de ſtrengthen them, and harden their 1 
1 I W 

* Mr Boeleflon tool the ra: 0 view a piece nf 
—_ thirty perthbes, (eight yards to the perch ) the 
zarly-potataes raiſed upon. which had been fold for thirty 
pounds, in the year 17933 after which à crop of tur- 
nis had been \growny vhich, at f/ixpence pen buſhel, 
vere auorth fifty paunds per acre; after auhich the Jame 
land was to be cropped with aubeat. 

be early potatoes are a Ae ſpecies, of awhieb 
there are great varieties. 

The buſßbel mentioned in Mr Yr, dungs Fanmer's Tour 
irony 48 tb, which accounts for the large number of 
bu Us 4273 at ep he - averages the product * an 
acre. 

A Patute acre in-Walton, laſt year, produced 228 buſh« 


5h, of go lb. aubich is exattly Mr V _ 's pre: * 


42 + abel n 5.5 
T# ate called meal: mdr 
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which they improve. by opening the doors and win- 
dows'on every opportunity of mild and ſoft weather: 
they frequently examine them, and When the ſhoots 


are ſprung an inch and a half, or two inches, they 
carefully remove one half of their covering, with a 
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wooden rake, or with the hands, taking care not to 


diſturb or break the ſhoots: in this manner they re- 
main till the planting ſeaſon, giving them all the air 
poſſible by the doors and windows, when it can be 
done ſafely from froſt: by this method the ſhoots at 


top become green, leaves are ſprung, and moderately 


hardy. They plant them in rows, in the uſual method, 
by a etting-ſtick, and carefullyrake upthe cavities made 
by the ſetting-ſtick ; by this method they are enabled to 


bear a little froſt without injury. The earlieſt potatoe 


is the ſuperfine white kidney; from this ſort, upon 


the ſame ground, have been raiſed four crops, having. 


ſets from the repoſitory ready to put in as ſoon as the 


others were taken up; and a fifth crop is ſometimes. 
Taifed from the fame lands of winter lettuſG. 
8. The. manner of taking them up varies. The 


three pronged fork is in general uſe the ſoil turned 


over, the weeds picked out, the potatoes gathered 


and ſeparated according to their ſize, by the ſame per- 
fon. Another practice is, ſor a ſtrong man to take a 
three pronged fork, but crooked (the fame which is 


generally uſed to pull dung out of the cart) which he 
ſtrikes down between every root, and pulls over, lay- 
ing the roots bare, which are taken up by two chil- 
dren that follow. Apother practice is, to turn a furrow 
from the potatoes, with a Rotherham plough, and then 


with another plough, furniſhed- only with a ſhare, to 


turn up the potatoes, which are afterward gathered. 


After the potatoes are gathered, and, ſufficiently 


dried, they are put together in heaps, in the ſhape of 


the roof of a building, covered cloſely with ſtraw, 
which ſhould be drawn ſtraight, and to meet from 


each fide in a point at the top, about fix inchessin 
thickneſs, and then covered with mould, cloſely com- 
pacted together, by frequent applications of the ſpade; 
after which, Mr Eccleſton makes e in the en 
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at the fides and 2 * theſe des as deep as the 
ſtraw, and about three yards diſtant, to permit the 


air, which, he ſays, viſibly ariſes from the fermenta- 


tion, to eieape after the fermentation has ceaſed, the 


holes are cloſed, to prevent the effects of froſts or 

9. The utility of the application of potatoes to Fe 
ing ſtock, is ſufficiently known, but not ſufficiently 
praciſed—Converting the produce into immediate 
caſh, by taking it to market, is a ſtronger temptation 


than waiting the more tedious proceſs of purchaſing 
ſtock, and fattening the cattle; but a ſource of im- 
provement to the land, and conſequently ſuperior in 


(be! iſſue, is by this means done away. 

10. From the great quantities conſumed by ſtock, 
it may not be amiſs to mention the manner of boil- 
ing, &c. which is almoſt univerſally by ſteam, in a 
large hamper or tub, perforated, and-placed over the 
water; in this way they are readier for uſe than by be- 
ing immerſed in water; after which they are given ei- 
ther warm or cold, mixed with chaff, bran, hay-ſeeds, 
barley, or oatmeal. 

To conclude, if America, whence this choice vege- 
table was firſt. imported, had yielded nothing elſe to 


the reſearches of the European than the potatoe, the 
preſent generation would have reaſon to be thankful 


for the acquiſition; and to the planters in Lancaſhire, 
for their ben attention to the cultivation of that 
excellent root. 
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Hononous OBSERVATIONS ON. CERTAIN WoRDs. 


„Gan, e 
A8 you are. by yirkne of your office, bound to. give 
& a patient hearing to the calls of the diſtreſſed, fo 
I am perſuaded you are inclined, by the benevolence 
of your intentions, to give as much relief as lies in your 
power. My complaint is, indeed, of a nature ſo very 
ingular, that while I make it, I am in doubt 2 
1 
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it be in your power to afford a remedy : yet Tam will. 
ing to claim the common right of mankind, the right 
of making my wrongs public. 

To be brief, Sir, the parties againſt which 1 am to 
bring a very ſerious charge are inanimate beings of 
themſelves, and therefore do not merit cenſure in their 
own perſons; the abuſe of them, however, as it in- 
volves many of my fellow-countrymen, will not, I 
truſt, be received as a matter of indifference. I have to 
prefer a charge againſt the frequent uſe of certain words 
in our language, which, although ſhort, and ſeldom 
exceeding one ſyllable, yet imply in them the impor- 
tance of a Whole harangue. They have likewiſe more 
weight and influence in the deliberations of mankind, 
than all the reſt of the language put together, whether 
we take a peep at the ſolemn debates of an auguſt ſe- 
nate, or boldly liſten to the more free altercations of 2 
party of pleaſure. 

The chief of theſe obnoxious: brd W Ba, This 
fingle word has overthrown more ſchemes of great 
magnitude and importance, has broken more chains 
of ſound argument, and acute ratiocination, than any 
of its brethren. How often, when 1 have been charm- 
ed and convinced by a patriotic ſpeech of three or 
four hours, have I been ſhocked to hear another ora- 
ter get up, 'and, after recapitulating all' that the for- 
mer had faid, which, I thought, ſhewed that he was 
as much convinced as myſelf, immediately comes down 
with a But—and away goes all the ſound ſenſe, ſo- 
lid argument, flowery metaphor, nay the very matter 
of fat, which had impreſſed my mind ſo ſtrongly. 

But 18 a favourite word with all your men of can- 
dour, and who would wiſh to appear condeſcend- 
ing and conciliating. To be ſure, Sir, what you al 
vance is very well founded; your arguments are well 
put, and they apply cloſely to the caſe in point. 
More eloquence. too, I have never heard upon any 
ſubject; and upon the whole, what you have ſaid 
does equal honour to yeur head and heart, and i at 
firſt felt myſelf impelled to Join iſſue with you in pro- 
be erm a plan ſo excellent in _ and o erer in 


its 
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its conſequences . ut The ns” fir, this But 
gets into his head, he forgets all his candour, and, in 
ten minutes, proves that there is not a particle of truth 


or common ſenſe in all he has heard from the learned 
gentleman whom he complimented with ſo much can- 
dour. 


But is alſo the favourite and true friend to all thoſe, 


who, from ill-nature, inability, or any other ſecret rea- 
ſon, do not chooſe to grant the favours required of it. 


Avarus, who is worth a plum, would gladly affift a 


poor relation, who wants only a few pounds to begin 
buinefs with, But—. The great man, too, is exceed- 
ingly happy to ſee you, perfectly well remembers that 
he promiſed you the place which is now become va- 
cant, and no man on earth is more ſenſible of the ob- 
ligations he owes you for your ſupport laſt election, 
nor more ſincerely wiſhes to ſerve you on every occa- 
ſion, But—. Miſs Laura, perfectly diſengaged in her 
affections, and always happy when ſhe can pleaſe her 


-parents, who have' propoſed a lover of birth, rank, and 


fortune equal to her own, of unexceptionable perſon, 
-manners, and diſpoſition ; to be ſure it ſhocks her— 


ſhe has the very higheſt opinion of the gentleman's 


merit, and really knows very few like him, But—. 
Can any thing be more miſchievous than a word of 
this importance? You ſee it ſteels the heart againſt be- 


nevolence, gratitude, and obedience; breaks off treaties, 


 obliges men to deny their moſt particular friends, and, 


T1 have little doubt, is a very great enemy to trade and 
commerce. Its effects in the political world may eaſi- 
ly be conceived. For my part, although I wiſh to be 


delicate, and therefore ſhall ſay but little, yet, among 


friends, I have no ſcruple in hinting, © that the ſucceſs 


-of our combined armies would have been greater, 


But 


To do But juſtice, however, there is ſomething of 
openneſs and candour, and fomething of deciſion and 


-firmneſs about it, which ends an affair very quickly, 
by ſhowing us the worſt at firſt. I cannot ſay ſo much 


of another very obnoxious word J. The former ts 
'manly ; but this is a ſneaking, qualifying ſcoundrel, 
Vor. I. . Q that 
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that dares not ſpeak out, or look you in che face, 
You do not know what it means, nor how far it is in- 
tended to go. It may mean every thing, undoubtedly, 
but, at the ſame time, it may mean any thing. Now 
doubledealing is hateful between man and man, and N 
Is eminently promoted by an V. 

A trader of credit applies to his banker to diſcount 


Hm bills, a proceſs which the calls of trade render 


neceſſary on critical occaſions, and he demonſtrates to 
him undeniably the goodneſs of the paper. Why, 
Mr ——, theſe bills may be very good, and the draw- 
ers, acceptors, and indorſers equally fo, and I ſhould 
have no ſcruple about doing what you defire, for I 


Have the greateſt inclination to ſerve you, 7 —. The 


bufineſs would have ended here had But been the 
word; after a number of mortifying applications; the 
buſineſs is done in a balf-and-half. -way, attended with 


very unpleaſant circumſtances. What is of more con- 


ſequence, at preſent, to the nation at large, I am very 


confidently aſſured of two things, which I ſhall have 


no ſcruple in imparting, through the medium of your 
Magazine.—The one is, (I ſpeak from very high au- 
thority) that we ſhould never have been involved in 
the preſent war, which is very expenfive, and not very | 
ſucceſsful, J/—. The other is, that a peace would | 


have been concluded long ago between the belligerent | 
powers, which they are all ſatisfied is abſolutely ne- 
' ceſſary for their finances and commerce, M-. Theſe | 
two articles of intelligence I do not communicate from | 


the oftentatious motive of ſhowing my intimacy-with Þ 


med in the ſecret. TI wiſhed only to ſhow the imper- | 
tinence of an J. Were l, however, inclined to be 
vain, I might ſafely challenge the editors of newſpa- 


pers to produce two articles of news more to be de- 
pended on. 
I have ſaid that I If + is a ſneaking fellow. He is re- 


markably cautious in his bargains, drives the nail to 
the head, and is ſo fearful, and full of ſuppoſes, that 


it is as impoſſible to cheat him, as to prevent him from 
<heating others, Yet he does all this with ſuch an ap- 
parent candour, fuch an air of prudence, and ſuch re- 

ſpectful 
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ſpectful attention to the party applying t to 3 that he 
feldom fails to get entire credit for mere ſelf-preferva- 
tion, inſtead of a diſobliging temper or an avaricious 
diſpoſition, I being a word of good breeding, is very 
much made uſe of by the managers of theatres, who 


would accept every play and every actor offered to 


them, I/—. This fatal word has ſent many a play to 


oblivion, and many a writer to a place where he does 


not-wiſh to be remembered. 

Perhaps is another word of the ſame breed with But 
and If, and partakes of the gentleneſs of the latter; 
indeed it has moſt of the qualities of an I/; but is in- 
finitely more cautious. . It is therefore uſed by all who 
are afraid to give an opinion in matters of conſequence, 


in critical times, when freedom of opinion is not very 


ſafe. As far as it concerns the affairs of common life 
between man and man, it is liable to the ſame objec- 
tions as J; in judging of political affairs, and in can- 
vaſfing and criticiling the lives and actions of men, 


with whom we have but little acquaintance, and in 
whom we are nevertheleſs. much intereſted, a perhaps 


Judicioufly uſed would, I am perſuaded, lead to a can- 
did way of thinking, and heal many of thoſe breaches 


which are occaſioned by the unhappy mixture of igno- 
rance and intemperance, prejudice and paſſion, inte- 
reſt and common ſenfe. 

I might, fir, ga on to complain of fome other words. 


which are the cauſe of great miſchief, from the eaſe 


with which they may be uſed, and the little ſcruple 
which moſt people have in abufing them. I ſhall not, 
however, take up more of your room, than in expreſ- 


fing my hope that you will admit the preſent letter. 


yon comply, perhaps it may not be unpleaſing to 


Four readers; and 1 may be induced to continue the 


lubject in a future letter, But w hether I ſhall, or not, 


I am, Sir, &c. 
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Ox 40 OF THE FAYOURITE SPECTACLES AND. 
DIVERSIONS OF THE ENGLISH, 


The folleexving ſatirical Remarks are felefed from THe 
Look ER ON, a new Series of Periodzcal Papers, ex- 
ecuted, abith great ſucceſs, in the manner of The 
Spectator. ® The Subject of ſome of our frſpionable 
Hmuſements, as abel! as vulgar Diverfions. is treated 


in a ſuppeſed Letter fram the Prince Lee Boo to his 


Father the King of the Pelew Iſlands, and is followed 


by @ Humorous Comment by the Editor. 


NumMmBERr LXXXIV. = 
Tranſlation, of a Letter, written by the late Prince Lee 
Boo, and intended to have been fent to bis Father, 
the King of the Felew Iflands; in which the ſenſe 
18, as far as it could be collected, exhibited without 


regard to his mode of exprelſion, which was incap-. 


able of being repreſented in another language. 


W. AT I have ſaid to you, beloved Sire, on the 


1 of this people, has been thort and ſu- 
per fici 


ed are too numerous and profound to be battfly learn- 
ed. Their cuſtoms and manners allo require, a longer 


reliden:e than I have yet made among them, to Le 


clearly c omprebended, and fairly judged. Our pre- 


judices do not ſuffer us to reflect that theſe ought al- 
ways to be confidered with a reference to the climate, 


wants, and civil condition of the country.“ As expe- 
rience ripens my judgment, expect from me better te- 

mar ks on all theſe particulars: at preſent, accept, with 
. your uſual indulgence, ſuch obſervations as have oc- 


curred to me; they will at lealt ſerve to mark the 


e 


* In three Volumes, Tammo, under the e. he name 
of the Rev. Simon Olive Branch, A. M; the real au- 
thor being the Rev. William Roberts, A. M. F. S. A. 
Felloau of Corpus Chriſti College, Oxford. | 


becauſe you have taught me to ſpeak with 
difidence and reſerve on matters of this bigh nature; 
and becauſe the laws by which this country is govern- 
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in my acquaintance with the ſubject, ſo as in the end 
to communicate ſome advantage to yourſelf, and con- 


eloquence diſplayed, and even moments of gravity, 
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ſtages of my improvement, as you compare thoſe of 
different dates together. : > 3 

I ſhall firſÞ of all preſent you with a ſketch of their 
amuſements, in which you told me, in our laſt con- 
verſation, before I mounted into the great floating. 
caſtle, I ſhould ſee a vaſt deal of the temper and natu- 
ral character of the people I was about to viſit, You 
will ſcarcely credit it, but Taffure. you I make conti- 
nual miſtakes between their amuſements and their bu- 
ſineſs, and ſometimes imagine they are purſuing ſome 
fport, when in reality they are occupied about objects 
of a ſerious and ſbleinn nature: for, notwithſtanding 
this people are capable of ſuch ſtupendous efforts of 
art and ſcience, they have a way of mixing a littleneſs 
of character with their grandeur of ſpirit, qualities 
that are held incompatible with us; and thus is pro- 
duced a fort of farcical and ridiculous diſproportion. 
This equivocat appearance of many of their proceed- 
ings will doubtleſs fill my letters with numerous er- 
rors; but I ſhall take care to rectify them as advance 
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ſequently to my dear country, from theſe opportuni-- 
ties Which I owe to your indulgence. , 

To begin, then, you muſt know that! the other day 
T was carried to a very large room; in which they told: 
me, was aſſembled the great council of the nation: but 
I preſently ſaw through it, and perceived clearly that: 
it was a kind of game in imitation of a ſenate ; and, 
indeed, it was performed ſo well, that had it not been 
for a great deal of laughing, coughing, ſcraping and 
hallooing, it might have been impofed upon me for a 
real aſſembly of the great men of the nation, met to 
debate on its moſt. important intereſts; for here and: 
there, there was a vaſt deal of animation aſſumed, and 
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ſuch as characteriſe all our meetings for the good of 
our country. My ignorance of the language diſquali- 
fled me for participating in the joke; but from the - 
eagerneſs and perſeverance with which it was purſued, 

5 n I could 
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I could plainly perceive that it was Wy bien; 
to thoſe engaged. 

The following night I was taken to an exhibition, 
called a maſquerade, which I only mention here as a 
contraſt to the humorous ſcene | was preſent at the 
day before, ſince it ſeems to be more properly a cere- 
mony than an amuſement; I mention it, too, as one 
inſtance, among a very few, in which this generous 
people have uſed a referve toward me in reſpect to the 
explanation of their manrers and cuſtoms; for they 
would fain have perſuaded me that this maſquerace,. 
as it is called, was a mere diverfion among the young 
men and women of quality, while nothing could be 
more clear than that it was a religious celebration. I 
can conceive it fo natural to laugh at the practices or 
other countries, eſpecially thoſe which appertain to 
their religion, that 1 muſt own I think them entirely 
excuſable for veiling thoſe rites and myſteries, for the 
preſent, from my eyes, until I ſhall have worn off m: 
firſt prejudices. There was fomething ſplendidly ſo- 
lemn in this whole ceremony ; and if there was any in- 
terruption to the gravity of the ſcene, it was-occalion- 
ed by ſome ftrange cries and whimfical contortions, 
which, however ridiculous they appear to the inhabi- 
tants of other countrics, | have no doubt make a Very 
ſericus impreſſion on the boſoms of the natives, as be- 
ing in honour of the different deities they adore. There 
was a vaſt varicty of dreſſes, which 1 conceived to be 
repreſentative of particular orders and deſcriptions, 
who thus, through the medium of one of their frater- 
nity, offered their reſpective adoration; While the 
prieſts wore all the ſame clothing, called by the natives 
a domino. I fay I conceived all this, becauſe a certain 
awe and timidity with which J felt myſelf inſpired, 
made me forbear any queſtions that might ſeem to re- 
ſult from impertinent curiolity. : 

There is one circumſtance reſpecting this country, 
which, to my ideas, is altogether unaccountable; and 
that is, the great leiſure they have for idleneſe, in the 
midſt of ſuch proofs of their labour and ingenuity as 
overpower the imagination. It ſurpriſes me the more, 
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my beloved father, becauſe you know | have been ac- 


cuſtomed to lee every individual uſefully employed in 
my own country, it being one of your favourite max- 


ims, that the happineſs of yohr people requires it. 
Thou, who art a mighty prince, art likewiſe the beſt 


workman in thy dominions ; for who can make hat- 
chets to equal thine ?. But here the great men can bear 


to fit whole days unemployed, and will eat the food 
with inſtruments which other hands have formed, and 
live in houſes with the very principle of whoſe con- 
ſtruction they are little acquainted. From all this muſt 
reſult a vaſt deal of idle time to be filled up with mere 
amuſements; and it is aſtoniſhing how many theſe peo- 
ple have imagined, of which we have no conception. 
They are extremely fond of dancing; a paſtime which 
inplies much lefs exertion with them than with us, 
and confiſts chiefly in eating, drinking, and wearing 
fine ornaments. They extend this accompliſhment 
even to the brute creation; for 1 obſerve that their 
dogs are taught to dance in the ſtreets of the capital; 
fo much leiſure time have Engliſhmen to beſtow upon 
theſe diverſions. W ako | 
Their hunting is of various kinds, but the principal 
object of it is a poor little timid animal called the hare: 
1 have not yet ſcen it, but I ſhall hope to be enabled 
to ſend you a deſcription of it, together with an ac- 


count of the birds and beaſts of the country. I can- 


not, however, forbear mentianing one remarkable pro- 
perty aſcrived to it, that of loving to be hunted, al- 
though its entertainment. conſiſts ſolely in being torr 
to pieces by dogs; I was affured, however, of this 
by a perſon who is very fond of the chace. Ano- 
ther ſpecies of hunting, in which apparently they take 
great delight, is that of a huge animal, called in their 
language ox; and this takes place often in the ſtreets 
of the city, to the great terror of all who do not mix in 
the. ſport. There are no dogs uſed in this kind of 
hunting, at leaſt I could perceive none; indeed, I was 
burried away by my, kind protectors fo quick when 
the beaſt approached, that I could fee but little of 


their mode of proceeding, though I beheld enough to 


make 
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make me wonder at ſuch a predilection in a people 
who are in a- thouſand reſpects fo civilized. and fo. 
humane. | 
In my future account of the beaſts in this country 1 
ſhall ſay a great deal to you by and by about a beauti- 
ful animal, called the horſe, which will with great 
eaſe and celerity bear a man from place to place upon 
his back. They make this animal conducive to their 
ſport in an amuſement they term racing, in which 
two or more of them are made to run one againſt the 
other, with men on their backs, and wounded all the 
way. with ſharp ſpikes. I cannot help wondering how 
good men can be pleaſed with ſuch fights; for it ſeems 
an unnat ural and ungenerous conteſt when two animals 
are urged beyond their ſtrength, and forced on by vio- 
lent treatment. I am ſorry to find fault with a peo- 
ple to whom we have all, and myſelf particularly, been 
ſo greatly. obliged ; ſo that I am drawn oppoſite ways- 
By truth and gratitude ;. but then again I conſider that 
nothing is fo ſacred as truth, and that, after all, my 
greateſt gratitude is due to my father and my king, 
who requires that I ſhould always tell him the truth. 
The other day I ebſerved two men in a field, ſtrip- 
ped as naked as it is the cuſtom with us, and beating 
one another till they were covered with blood, for the 
diverſion of an infinite number of ſpectators, Who 
ſeemed to be delighted with the ſcene. Though our 
enemies taken in war have often been flaughtered be- 
fore my eyes, yet I could ſo ill bear to fee this fury 
between countrymen, and, as I was told, between 
men who had never quarrelled, and all to amuſe their 
fellow creatures, that I turned away my eyes, and was 
ſorrowful all the reſt of the day. It added a good 
deal to my chagrin, to obſerve. in my way home two 
dogs very furiouſly engaged; and while they were 
miſerably, tearing one another to pieces, a vaſt num- 
ber of people gathering round them, and provoking 
their fury by clapping their hands, and a thouſand ſa- 
vage geſticulations. | os GS KA, 
They have alſo another ſport here, of a piece. with 
fame which I have already mentioned, termed by the- 
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natives cock-ſighting; though I am told that this a- 
muſement is a little on the decline. The entertain- 
ment conſiſts in contemplating a very fierce combat 
between two large birds of great beauty, and fignal 
uſe to mankind, which they arm with inſtruments 
that enable them to inflict dreadful wounds on each 
other,' till one of them expires in confiderable torture: 
I am, forry to add that I have feen ſome paltroons a- 


mule themſelves with throwing ſticks at this noble 


bird, which, for that purpoſe, they had confined by 
the leg. Their diverfions within doors are in ſuck 


great variety, that it would rob more important ob- 


jects of all my time, if I were to think of deſcribing 
them. to you: beſide which, I have only glanced at 
the greater part of them for my dear friends here 
think 1 am more profitably employed when I am im- 


proving myſelf in the language, or am acquiring know-: 


ledge, which may turn to the future benefit ef your 
majeſty's people. 


Their principal amuſement in their own houſes ap- 
pears to be derived from a certain number of thin ſub- 
ſtances, ſpotted in a certain manner with different co- 


lours, and which, though they allow that they gain 
no ideas from. them, will. entertain them during the 
time that your majcſty would take to repel an invaſion 
of your dominions, Lam prejudiced againft this amuſe- 


ment, becauſe | have obſerved it operate very, unplea- 


ſantly on the countenances of thoſe who were engaged 


in it; and Il have ſeen ſome very handſome perſons,. 


playing at cards, entirely ſtripped of what rendered 
them before ſo amiable in my eyes. They have not 
yet made me comprehend how it can be; but they 
tell it to me as an undoubted truth, that oftentimes 
men loſe every thing that is valuable to them in this 


amuſement ;.if if deſerve that name, after we are told 


of this its deſtruckive tendency ; fo that be aſſured, be- 


loved father, I will not attempt to acquire ſo pernict-. 
ous a talent, But the paſtime of which this great 


people ſeems. molt. enamoured, is what their lan- 


guage deno ninates a pay. I have not yet been pre- 
ſent at one, ſo that I cannot pretend to give you any 


account 
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account of it; but as far as I can underſtand ſuch deſ- 
criptions as have been given me of it, it is a powerful 
engine, whether it be uſed on the fide of vice or vir- 
tue. I will ſend you a full account of the firſt which 
I ſhall be permitted to attend; but I fear that the 
filence obſerved about this amuſement, by my deareſt 
friends, is on the account of the neglect into which this 
its moral efficacy may have ſunk in the prefent times. 

- The other day I was preſent at a diverſion which at 
firſt wore a formidable appearance, but ſoon turned 
out to be a very infignificant ſpectacle -A number of 
perſons, armed with weapons, which they call bows 
and arrows, and which ſerve to the fame purpoſe pret- 
ty nearly as our flings and ſpears, met together on a 
ſpacious plain. The profeſſed object of their meeting 
is to ſend their arrows into a painted piece of wood, 
which they denominate a target ; but not more than a 
ſmall number of thoſe that came with that pretence, 
partook at all in the diverſion ; ſo that, to make a 
diſplay before a great number of the women of the 
country, of their perſons and decorations, looks to be, 
with the major part, the real object which afſembles 
them. I could not eaſily be convinced that all this 
noiſe and parade was to anſwer. no political end: at 
one time it occurred to me, that it was a ſort of di si- 
nation by which heaven was conſulted in the appoint- 
ment to certain poſts of eminence, and that the gene- 
rals of armies, and captains of expeditions, were cho- 
ſen in this kind of lottery ; at another, thai ſome fecret 
terrors of an invaſion had begun to fpread in the coun- 
try, and that this martial exerciſe was meant a prepa- 
rative to a vigorous defence. I was at length, however, 
perſuaded that they were a very peaceable ſet of peo- 
ple, and that all this uproar proceeded only from an 
outrageous love of flouriſh and ſhow, and, in fact, 
was nothing more than an apology for à feather in 
their hats. I was a httle afraid at firſt of coming near 
them; but, upon trial, I found them fo famuliarly 
and tamely diſpoſed, that one of them ſuffered me to 
take his hat off his head, and ſtrutted to and fro ap- 
parently in high good humour, while J àumired bis 
£8515 | ( | 4 feather. 
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feather. There is ways a great gathering from all 
parts to ſee this ſpectacle; and the ladies, for whoſe 
amuſement the whole is defigned, appear extrava- 
gantly pleaſed with beholding their huſbands and re- 
latives ſo cheaply metamorphoſed into champions and 
warrtors. The inoffenfivenefs, however and the pam- 
pered good humour which appeared in their counte- 
nances, does not ſuffer one long to couple with them 
the idea of any thing that is terrible; and I much queſtt- 
on, ſuppoſing theſe men had been caſt on your ma- 


Jeſty's dominions, inſtead of thoſe to whom we are ſo 


much indebted, whether you would have found their 


aſſiſtance ſo ſerviceable i in your battles. 


- Thave only preſented a very ſmall part of the letter 
of this extraordinary young prince to his father, as 2 
ſpecimen of his manner of contemplating ſome of our 
favourite ſpectacles and diverſions. We muſt allow a 
great deal to the prejudices of education, and the fal- 
lacies ariſing from a very partial experience in the 


wants and ways of mankind. The contempt which 


he inſinuates for many our prime amufements, betrays 
thefe deficiencies to which I have adverted, while the 
candi4 muſt allow that his narrowneſs of thinking is 
frequently coupled with expanſion of feeling. What 
he fays about our dancing, for inftance, flows from his 
ignorance of the thouſand adventitious pleaſures of 
which that diverſion is ſuſceptible, and which renders 
harmony, grace, and activity, the leaſt important part 
of it. Had his friends been wiſe enough to take him 
to Mrs B—'s aſſemblies, he might there have ſeen ex- 


perimentally exhibited, on a very broad ſcale, thoſe 


nicer movements. and finer operations by which, at 
theſe diverſions the grand machinery of intrigue and 
N r is carried on. 

His objections to gaming diſcover the ſame limited 


| range of obſervation. . He does not confider how much 


it corrects a hording principle among a people; exer- 
ciſes the ſentiment of honour, promotes circulation 
of money, levels enormous 2 and W 

| the 
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the * of _ ladies: by familiacifing it to temptas 
tions. The hare itſelf is the beſt advocate for hunting, 
by loving it to diſtraction, as is clearly proved by her 
being found ſo often near a kennel of hounds, and by 
the E and capering ſhe diſplays when ſhe finds 
Berſelf i in the midſt of the pack. Her imitation of the 
cry of a child is a pretty playful fancy of. hers that 
adds much to the humour of the ſcene. 
If it do not appear ſo decidedly that the ox loves to 
be hunted by the butchers, we can only anſwer that we 
cannot help his want of taſte. The cock is a moſt 
.mettleſome animal, and is never ſo gratified as when 
called upon to give proofs of his courage; and our arm- 
ing him with ſteel weapons, ſhews our reſpect for his 
feelings, reaſoning by a fair analogy from our own ſen- 
timents of honour, which regard it as much more dig- 
nified to fight with ſwords than with hands. If we en- 
courage dogs to fight, ample compenſation is made to 
them by teaching them to dance and if they will at- 
pire to be accompliſhed: cavaliers, it is fair they ſhould 
have a little rough work into the bargain. 

Horſes, pigs, and many other animals, are fully re- 
warded for the ſufferings they undergo, by the very 
ſuperior education of late years they are in habits of 
receiving from the liberality and humanity of my coun- 
trymen. I am prevented, by want of room, from 
ſaying a great deal more on this ſubject; and have no 
doubt but that all our ſports may in this manner, and 
on ſimilar grounds, be thewn to be both reaſonable 

and humane. 

Inſtead of a comment upon what the prince . 
ſerves of plays, I ſhall report the anſwer, given, by a 
young critic to the author of an opera, that was on 
the verge of being rejected, who begged his advice as 
to the beſt manner of ſupporting it: © Lengthen your 
dances, and ſhorten your petticoats.” Our plays are 
now. dwindling into operas, and demand the ſame kind 

of ſupport. A minuet or a ballad are, for the moſt 
Part, their principal dependences. 

I am very angry with the young prince for under- 
valuing ſo noble a ſcience as that of archery, and would 

under- 
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undertake to write a whole volume in vindication of 
it. It gives an appetite, by leading men out into 
-a fine ſharp air; it is of benefit to the body of tai- 
lors; it is not only a harmleſs diverſion, but it keeps 
people out of miſchief; it is expenſive, and there- 
fore genteel; it pleaſes the faireſt part of the crea- 
tion; it ſupports ſomething like the ſpirit of chivalry, 


exempted from its dangers; it occafions àa great deal 


of eating and drinking, and in ſome degree tends to 
correct the partiality of nature, by affordmg to the 
leaft gifted of her ſons an opportunity of making a fi- 
gure. Our great poet Milton confidered archery as ſo 
dignified an exerciſe, that one of the fineſt paſſages of 
his Paradiſe Regained is the deſcription of the Parthian 
Bowmen. I ſhall make a preſent of it to the profi- 
cients in this ſport, accompanied with an imitation of 
It, to ſhew its eaſy applicability to our modern archers. 


* He look'd, and ſaw what numbers numberleſs 
The city gates out- pour'd. Light-armed troops 


In coats of mail and military pride; 


In mail their horſes clad, yet, fleet and ſtrong, 
Prancing, their riders bore; the flow'r and choice 
Of many provinces, from bound to bound; 

From Arachoſia, from Candaor eaſt, 

And Margiana, to th' Hyrcanian cliffs 

Of Caucaſus, and dark iberion dales; 

From Atropatia, and the neighbouring plains 

Of Adiabene, Media, and the ſouth 

Of Sufiana to Balſara's haven. 

He ſaw them in their forms of battle rang'd, 5 
How quick they wheel'd, and flying behind them fhot 
Sharp fleet of Arrowy ſhowers againſt the face 

Of their purſuers, and overcame by flight. 

The field all iron caſt a gleaming brown, 

Nor wanted clouds of foot, nor at each horn 
Cuiraſſiers all in ſteel for ſtanding fight, 

Chariots and elephants indors'd with tow'rs 

Of archers, nor of lab ring pioneers 

A multitude, with ſpades-and axes arm'd, 
To lay hills plain, fell woods, or vallies clear: 
VoI. I. R Or 
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Or where plain was, raiſe hill, or overlay, 


He look'd, and ſaw what — . 


The city gates out-pour'd, ſweet ſmirking troops, 


In coats of green, and namby pamby pride, 


With belts their ſhoulders hung, yet broad and round, 


Rattling their quivers bore, the flow'r and choice 


From Brompton to Whitechapel, bound to bound ; 
From Bucklerſbury, from Queen-Ann- ſtreet-Eaſt, 


And Radcliff-Highway, to the diſtant verge 


Of Dead Man's row, and deep Cold Harbour lane; 


From Piccadilly, and the neighbouring ſtreets 


Of Marybone, Shug-lane, and, north and ſouth, 
From Mother Redcap's down to Puddle Dock. 


He ſaw them in their forms of battle rang'd, 


- How ſpruce they wheel'd, and, ogling round them, ſhot 
Their arrowy Vengeance gainſt the butt beſieg d, 
Or routed target, and o' ercame by might. 

The field all feather'd, wav'd with plumy pride, 
Nor wanted crowds, rout, riot, duſt, and din, 

And boxers all in buff for ſtanding fight; 


Whiſkeys, and bakers carts uppil'd with hoſts 


Of gapers, nor of lab'ring pickpockets 

A multitude, with hooks and forceps arm'd, 

To lay fobs waſte, cut ſtrings or pockets clear, 
Or, where purſe was, leave nought, or over- reach 


With bridges, rivers proud, as with a yoke. 


Mules after theſe, camels and dromedaries. 
And waggons fraught with utenfils-of war. 


Such forces met not, nor ſo wide a camp, 


When Agrican with all his northern pow: 8 
Beſieg'd Albracca, as romances tell, 

The city of Gallophrone, from whence to win 
The faireſt of her ſex, Angelica, 


His daughter, ſought by many proweſt knights, 
Both Paynim, and the peers of Charlemagne.“ 


With cunning, ' Cockney-ſparks as with a nooſe. 


Gigs after theſe, hackneys, and pleaſure carts, 
And barrows fraught with gingerbread and cakes. 
Such forces met not, nor ſo wide a camp, 

When tough Magnano, with his ſtout allies, 


Tell on the batter'd Knight, as Butler tells, 


PO 
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In the city of Brentford, hoping thus to win 

The ſmiles of Trulla, blowſieſt of her ſex, 

His miſtreſs, ſought by many broadback'd blades, 
Both gipſeys and gigantic grenadiers, 


WINTER. 
FROM THE LOOKER-ON, No. XII. 


TERN Winter, though thy rugged reign : 
Chills the pale boſom of the plain, 

And in deep ſighs thy hollow blaft, 
Tells me the happy hours are paſt 
That ſaw meek ſpring her bloſſoms rear, 
And lead along the infant year; 
Thy thickening glooms, and leafleſs tree, 
Have charms for Emma and for me. 


And though the light-wing' d breeze no more, 
Wafts the rich ſweets of ſummer's ſtore, 
Though autumn's ſcene no more beguiles, 
My cot is warm, and Emma ſmiles, 

Then, Winter, come! thy ſtorms and rain 
Beat on this happy roof in vain. x 
The ſhivering blaſt, and leafleſs tree, 

Have charms for Emma and for me. 


Then what avail thy wind and ſtorm, 
That nature's withering face deform, 
If fancy's briſk and ſportive lay, 

Awake to pleaſure's willing ſway ; 

If the quick jeſt, and lively ſong, | 
Bid the flow night move blithe along? 
For then thy glooms, and leafleſs tree, 
Have charms for Emma and for me. 


Thus, when the bloom of youth is dead, 
And fancy's frolic hours are fled, 
Tranquil, and free from paffion's rage, 
FI meet the hoary froſt of age. = 
| R 3 Then, 
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Then, Winter, come; thefe bleſſings bring x 
1 ſigh not for the gaudy fpring : 
So ſhall thy glooms, and leafleſs tree, 
Have charms for Emma and for me, 


— ————— 
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BY MR C. 1. PITT. 


I Wiſh thee ſucceſs,” faid a clergyman, put- 
ting ſomething into an old ſoldier's hand 
Adieu? Heaven return it thee !?? exclaimed the 
ſoldier, with a look that ſpoke more to the heart than 
all the expreſſions of gratitude that ever were uttered. 
His wife curtſied. God bleſs you both !?” ſaid the 
good divine, and rode on. The veteran fixed his eyes 
on him in ſilence, till he turned out of fight. What 
is it ??? enquired the ſoldier's wife. A guinea !”? re- 
plied the ſoldier, wrapping-it up carefully in a paper, 
and putting it into a greaſy vellum pocket-book, the 
repoſitory of his humble treaſifres. It had been his. 
companion in all adventures, from childhood—and a 
faithful one. He eſteemed it as a friend; and, unlike 
modern friends, it kept every ſecret with which it was 
entruſted inviolate. It'contained—the pride of his 
heart—a memorial, in his own hand-writing, of all the 
battles he bad fought, the wounds he bad received; 
up to that day on which the ruthleſs ball tore away 
the very arm which had ſo often wielded the inſtru- 
ments of vengeance againſt the enemies of his country 
from his ſcarred body, Here the heroic narrative was 
deficient; but the remaining ſtump vouched for him 
bow much more impreſſively ! Through this misfor- 
tune he obtained his diſcharge; that, too, was pre- 
ſerved, a companion to his memorial, to which it was 
affixed, figned by all his officers, a teſtimony of his 
Senourable conduct. It was the conſciouſneſs. of ha- 
ving 
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ving merited this, that transfuſed a leah of happineſs 
over all his deſpondencies: over theſe faithful memo» 
rials he frequently ſhed a tear, which ſweetened the 


hour of diſtreſs, and beſtowed- a confolation-only to 


be imbibed by minds attuned to the delicate harmony 
of Senſibility at the refined touch of Virtue. 

Grant,” Almighty Difpoſer of events! that my heart 
may ever be awake to the ſtill voice of honour ; that 
the ſeaſon of calamity may not be rendered more irk- 
ſome by the inqunetudes of conſcience ! .* 


„A guinea !?*? ſaid the ſoldier. - * A guinea! God 


bleſs him for it!“ uttered his wife. Amen!“ re- 
joined the ſoldier. Would to Heaven that ſo hearty 
am Amen cloſed the prayers of the whole world ! | 
„ There are ſome good people left in the world,”? 
obſerved the wife. Heaven forbid there ſhould not !?? 
anſwered the huſband—and on they jogged, till an 
humble houſe of entertainment preſented to them a 


welcome ſight. They approached it joyfully; and | 


turned in, to ſatisfy their moderate wants, and reſt 
their wearied limbs. 

The weather was cold; but they placed themſelves, 
modeſtly, at a diſtance from the fire, though it was 
not quite taken up. A piper lad kindly offered his 


ſeat: the veteran thankfully declined it; but was draw= 


ing nearer, when the landlord entered, Who muttered 
ſomething about wagrants and puſſes 


The foldier heard, but noticed it not: he knew the : 
power of money, and accompanied his enquiry for re- 
treſument with a wiſh to have change for a guinea. 


The word guinea operated as a magic Charm : a dlean 
cloth was inſtantly ſpread; a ſteak put on the fire; 
andthe land lord inſiſted that the chimnèy- corner ſhould 
be reſigned for his military. gueſt, who begged no one 
might be diſtarbed for him. The landlord was poſitive; 
forced both him and his wife on to the bench; fwore 
every one ought to have a proper reſpect for the King*s 
cloth; drank both that and his- Majeſty, out of a brim- 


mer which was juſt brought for the ſoldier; and a- 

fared the company, that he had once carried arms him- 

lan; but, having an * nity to ſettle, he thought - 
3 1 
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it beſt to loep'i ina _—_ {kin, and fo YEE his dif- 
charge. 

This was all Jutbe fur any thing the company knew 
to the contrary: certain it was, that he had been a 
private in a marching regiment; but, reſpecting the 
manner in which he left it, he had made a ſmall mi- 
take—perhaps, his memory was bad—perhaps, he 
wiſhed to keep his own fecret—or, perhaps, he bad 
told bis ſtory fo often, that he himſelf began to be 
perſuaded of its verity. Reader, be was drummed out! 
« For what ?”* afkeſt thou. Peace, untoward ſpirit of 
Curioſity ! ſeek not to bring to light the miſdeeds of 
thy brother, which Time has kindly left in oblivion :- 
—Alas! I am guiltier than thyſelf. I ſet thee an exam- 
ple. How frail is man! how vain his reaſoning! | 

The two travellers began their little repaſt. The 
landlord joined them. The ſoldier ſmiled him a chear- 
ful welcome. The mug was twice filled; and the 
table ſoon cleared. They all gathered cloſe around 
the fire; and the ſoldier related the ur of the 
clergyman and the guinea. | 

The landlord dare ſuid, befide that guinea, the par- 

ſon had not above another in the world. Gemmen,”” 
for they were all ſtrangers, “it is the curate of our 
pariſh, and a more cvwerthier foul never lived! He has 
a wife and four children; and has but fifty pounds a 
year to maintain them, though the rectorſhip is worth 
five times as much. But the old rector died yeſter- 
day; and ſo the curate came here to hire. one of my | 
horſes—1 keeps two, gemmen—to go to the Squire's to | 
beg for the living; and he has all the pariſh's good 
words and prayers with bim.“ Heaven grant he 
may ſucceed?” emphatically interrupted the ſoldier. 
80 ſays I!“ rejoined mine hoſt; accompanying the 
hearty affirmation with as hearty a tug at the ſoldier's 
ale“ But, nevertheleſs, gemmen, I fears as how he 
wont; for his honour the Squire, though they ſays 
| ſomething as how the eſtate in't rightfully his but I 
 *wouldn't-have it known l ſpoke of it I ſcorns to med- 
dle with other folk's affairs —beſides, he might take 
away my licence, and times are hard- but Mr Mar- 
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tin, a 8 in the 8 knows all 


about it. And fo, as I was a ſaying, gemmen, the 
Squire has-often's the time been heard to fay, that he 


would fell: the parſontation; aud 1 am ſure Dr Kind 


can't buy it; for, as I ſaid, he is but poor—and that 


was the reaſon 1 wouldn't take any thing. of him for 


the lent of my horſe—and he had the beft. too—though 


he does'n't buy two noggins of ale of me in a month. 
But then, to be ſure, he is parſon of the pariſh, and 
doesn't get drunk. Here's his health gemmen !”? 
ſeizing a pot that ſtood next him, and calling his. wife 


to-repleniſh the ſoldier's, which was empty. 


When the ale was drawn, the ſoldier produced Bis 
guinea for change. Boniface, and his rib, having both 


rummaged their pockets for the amount, found they 
were ſeven millings deficient. What the devil haft 
done with all thy ſilver?“ cried Boniface. © Why, 


L 


hut, not being eaſily put out of countenance, and think- 


jung ſilence beſt; he took no other notice of the eircum- 


ſtance, than to bid her go and get change; winking to 


her very ſignificantly, at the ſame time, to withdraw. 


The company had ſat for ſome time, enjoying them- 


ſelves in filence, here and there interrupted by a trite 
abſervation, when the piper offered to play thema 


tune. A. dance was accordingly propoſed: but ob- 


jected to, at firſt, by Boniface, who obſerved as how 
it ſpoiled good company. However, finding it neceſ- 
ſary to conform to the humour of his cuſtomers, he 
determined to loſe nothing by the temporary ſuſpenſi- 
on from. drinking; and, having emptied the only mug 
that had liquor in it, ordered his wife—who now -re- 
turned with „She couldn't get change, though ſhe 
had been at a. dozen places! to fill. all again, and 
ſtood up with the reſt. The piper began; and at it 
they went, if not with ſkill, at leaſt with glee, 


How fragile is the tenure of joy! The piper had 


| ſcarcely thrice repeated his ſtrain, when in came the 
ie and. informed her ſpouſe, that Mr Martin 
was 


replied ſhe, meekly, didn't I give it to 
Dr Kind out of the half-guinea for the hire. of the 
-horſe ?? This rather confuſed: our 4i/ntere/ted hoſt : 
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was come for his horſe, which they had lent the Doctor 


in the morning. She was followed by the gentleman, 


Scorum was again confuſed; and ſtammered out, that as 


how it had wanted ſhoeing, and ſo he had fent it to town. 


But Mr Martin, who had overheard all the wife had ſaid, 


taxed the delinquent with his guilt. He now-begged ten 


thouſand pardons; and while the owner aſſured him, 


that had he lent it to any one elſe, he would never have 


excuſed him, the divine entered. The landlord ſwore 


for joy, and ran out to receive the horfe; and the 


Doctor and Mr Martin ſhook hands, and were reti- 
ring into the parlour, when the former eſpied the ob- 
Jeets of his benevolence; and, apologizing to his friend, 


requeſted theu company af: "Thinking it their duty 


not to refuſe, they modeſtly obeyed; and, a chearful 
bowl being inſtantly filled, they all ſat down to en- 


Joy it. 


The ſoldier was agitated concerning the ſaccels of 
his benefactor: it was not buſy ſolicitude, hut the an- 
xiety of gratitude. The Doctor was ſilent on the fub · 
ject; and the ſoldier, perſuaded of his! ſucceſs by the 
uniform chearfulneſs of his manners, ſet his own heart 


at reſt. 
Diſtreſs generally excites exit firg=ſeldiotn Fu thing 


farther. The appearance of the veteran excited that 
of Martin: but he was a humane man; and it was 


laudible motive that induced him to hint; in a delicate 


manner, a deſire of being acquainted with his 5 | 


The ſoldier readily gratified him. 


"His name, he faid, was Roach; his: father: bore | 


arms. He was born at Carrickfergus, i in Ireland; and, 
when but twWo years old, his father being ordered a- 
broad, his mother took him with her to follow the 


fortunes of her hufband. At fourteen, he loſt his mo- 


ther, and, at fixteen, his father. He fought by his fide; 
ſaw him fall ; ; and had the pleaſure of revenging him 


on the man who flew him. His life had been literally 


a continual warfare—but he had been raiſed only to a 
halberd. 


Mx Martin expreſſ ed furprize-- merit is ever modeſt 
& —1 deſerved no more, was the reply. .He — 
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He had been thrice impriſoned in France, once in 
Spain, and once in Holland. But I truſted in God!“ 


ſaid the hero. And he delivered thee,”” returned 


the divine. During an interval between the two laſt 


impriſonments he had ſuffered, for the ſecond time 
ſince he was two years of age, he ſaw England. He 
then married; and his wife had been his conſtant com- 
panion in all his ſucceeding troubles, At fifty, he loft 
his arm in the lamentable war that ſeparated England 


and America: at Bunker's Hill he received the fatal 
ſhot ; and, with the united teſtimony of all his officers 
concerning his fidelity and bravery, was fent to finiſh 
his days in the mother country. He applied for the 
penſion. | Merit is not always ſucceſsful : he was mo- 


deſt ; and had not a friend at court. He applied in 


vain! - | 


His wife had a relation in Wales, a creditable, though 
not a rich, farmer: to him they went, and lived with 
him, labouring for-their maintenance, four years. He 
then died ; and, being ignorant of any other relations, 
left them his all. They were induſtrious, they were 
frugal : but proſperity is not always the reward of in- 
duſtry, and the frugal are ſometimes ſparing in vain. 


The hand of Providence ſeemed againſt them; but the 


ways of Heaven are infcrutable ! Their cattle died; 
their crops failed! Their all was nearly gone; when 
the honeſt pair called their creditors together, and ſur- 
rendered to them the little that remained; and, taking 
an affectionate farewel of their neighbours, who all pt- 


tied, but were too poor materially to aſſiſt them, ſet 


off for London, to ſue once more for the penſion; fear- 
ing, at the ſame time, that they had deferred the: ap- 
plication tao long. 

They had travelled four days chearfully; when they 
loft the purſe which held the pittance they had to ſup- 
port them on their journey! But they were refigned-; 
they had begged through the fifth; and on the ſixth, 
they were met by the charitable curate. Here the nar- 
rator repeated his thanks; and the clergyman inſiſted 
they-were not due, having done nothing more. than 


his duty. 
| Mr. 
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Mr Martin, apologizing, enquired of the ſoldier where 
his father fell? « At Dettingen!“ Had he no relation 
living? None, that he knew of. He had once a brother, 
chriſtened Leonard, after his father; who, when he went 
abroad, was left with an aunt at Carrickfergus, and 
was then five years old. He addreſſed to him an ac. 
count of his father's fate; but did not himſelf ſee Ire. 
land till fix years afterwards. He then heard that his 
aunt was dead; but, from all the enquiries he could 


make, had never been able to learn what became of 


his brother, or whether he received the letter concern. 
ing his father. He did!“ interrupted Martin. The 
clergyman, the ſoldier, and his wife, all fixed their 


2 on him. Heavens! is he alive?“ eagerly ex -- 
imed the ſerjeant. No!“ deeply ſighed Mr Mar- 


tin. He was my intimate friend. About fix months 
after the receipt of your letter, he quitted Ireland; 


and, in the ſervice of a foreign merchant, thrice tra- 


velled over the continent of Europe. His fidelity and 
zeal fo attached him to his employer, who now ſettled 
in England, that he entertained him no longer as a ſer- 
vant, but made him his companion and -confident ; 
and, dying about eight years fince, bequeathed him an 


eſtate in this county, amounting to eight hundred per 
annum, together with the preſentation of the pariſh 


living.?? 


Here. the clergyman ſeemed rather diſcompoſed. 


The ſoldier obſerved it. Mr Martin went on— 
About this time, I became acquainted with your 


brother. He imparted to me every circumſtance of 


his life. I aſſiſted bim in perpetual enquiries after 
you, but in vain ; and accidentally diſcovering a couſin 
of your aunt's, out of gratitude to her, at his death, 
about four years fince, excepting a legacy of two hun- 
dred pounds a year to me, he made him his ſole heir: 
with a proviſo, that if ever you could be found, the 
whole eſtate was to be your own, on condition of your 
allowing him two hundred pounds per annum. No- 
thing, then, remains, Sir, but to make the requiſite 
proofs before the proper perſons, which we will do 
without delay. Indeed, the ftrong reſemblance you 


bear 


Cy 
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bear to your 8 is teſtimony enough for me; 
but there are others to be ſatisfied.“ 

ce Praiſed be Heaven!“ exclaimed the good Doctor. 
The ſoldier's wife was tranſported — ſhe wept for joy. 

Tbe foldier bore his good fortune with admirable 
ſerenity. I ſhould have received more pleaſure from 
this news, ſaid he, had not my coufin foreſtalled 
me in the wiſh of my heart, and prevented me from 


a proper manner, by giving him the living.“ “ Give 
you the living, Dr Kind?“ exclaimed Mr Martin. 
„He had bargained for it with Dr Double.“ “ He 
bas not broken the contract, I can aſſure you,“ re- 
plied Dr Kind. is it not yours, then?“ haſtily cried 
the ſoldier. But it ſhall—it ſhall be!'' And he 
took ſeveral turns, or rather quick marches, acroſs the 
room. His heart was full—a tear relieved him. 

In a few weeks his regiſter from Ireland, and every 
neceſſary voucher for his identity, were procured. He 
aſſerted his claim; every one was ſatisfied with its 
equity, except his couſin; he took poſſeſſion; ſolicited 
Mr Martin, in vain, to accept a reward for his exer- 
tions; and, in preſenting the rectory to the benevolent 
doctor, experienced the ſublimeſt gratification of a no- 


n, of Gratitude. 


— 
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relief of the widows and children of the Britiſh ſeamen 
and ſoldiers who, during the preſent war, may die wa 
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be diſabled in his Majeſty's ſervice. The ſame ſpirit 
-of humanity that produced this work would ſhield it 
from the ſeverity of criticiſm, if it ſtood in need of in- 
-dulgence : but its intrinſic merit may well prevent it 
from ſhrinking from the judgment even of the moſt 
rigid critics. The author paſſes in review the different 
forms of government that have prevailed in the world, 
the monarchical, ariſtocratical, democratical, and mix- 
ed. He points out the advantages and diſadvantages, 
the good and the bad tendencies, of each; and he con- 
cludes by giving a preference to that form which, 
uniting the greateſt ſhare of good, and excluding the 
greateſt ſhare of evil, bids faireſt to connect liberty, 
property, and order, and to eftabiſh them on a du- 
rable baſis. It 1s evident, from the ſcrupulous exami- 
nation of the author's principles, that, in preferring a 
limited monarchy, and a legiſlature conſiſting of three 
eſtates, he is not influenced by any ſlaviſn veneration 
for kings or nobles, but by a ſincere defire to ſecure 
the happineſs of the governed, on the firm foundation 
of freedom and equal laws. 1 
Speaking of the Britiſh conſtitution, the author ſhews 
that it was not the reſult of ſyſtem, that its parts were 
not framed on theoretic obſervations, but that it was 
the work of time and experience; and, applying this 
remark to the ſubje& of parliamentary reform, he la- 
bours to prove that we ought to proceed with great 
caution, and that changes ought not to be adven- 
tured upon, without a comprehenſive diſcernment of 
the conlequences, without a knowledge as well of the 
remote tendency as of the immediate deſign.“ He illuſ- 
trates his opinion by the following alluſion to changes 
introduced into the Britiſh government, probably not 
foreſeen, certainly not intended, by thoſe who had the 
greateſt ſhare in the meaſures that led to them: 
© When ELIZABETH, and her IMMEDIATE SUCCES- 
'SOR, applied themſelves to the encouragement. and 
regulation of TRADE by many wiſe laws, they knew 
not, that, together with wealth and induſtry, they 
were diffuling a conſciouſneſs of flrength and independen- 
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W ey the dominion of arbitrary princes. 
_ W. as. debated Whether the MuTIxX ACT. 


6 e law by which the army is ma and maintain- 


hoald. b — temporary or perpetual, little elſe pro- 
ably Hecurr ed to the, advocates of an annual bill, than 
the expediency of retaining a cut ral tower the maſt dan- 
g4rgus., prerogative of the craaun— r 35 DIRECTION 
7 e OF, A STANDING, ARMY: whereas, in 
eflect, t 1s bngle reſervation. . has, altered the whole. 
iy nd. q quality of the Britiſh conſtitution, —For lince, 


in 7 quence of the military ſyſtem, which prevails in 
neighbouring. and. rival nations, as well as on account 
of- the internal exigencies of government, à fanding 


ar my 10 become 2 Nential to the, ſafety and adminiſtra- 
ron he empire, it enables e er by Aiſconti- 
this neceſſary provifions, to,en force its reſolu- 
ris üpon any other ſubje&, as.;to, render. the king's, 
diſſent to. 21 av, which has received. the approbation of 
both houſes, 00 dangerous an experiment any, longer. 
to be. adviſed. A conte/t between. the king. and parlia- 
ment cannot now be Perfevered. in, without a diſſolu- 
tion of the oyernment.—Laſtly, when the conſtitu- 
e upon the crown the nomination,$0116 
employmen t lic forms .the aythors gf this 
arrange 55 Ke N it, y the o 157725 Propriety: 
of Teaving to 95 maſt er the bel Ge of. his ſervants; and 
by. tbe” mani znconveniency © F engaging tbe national 
council. upon every variety, in theſe. perſonal. conteſts. 
ahjch attend elections ta places of honour and em oluments.. 
Our'anceſtors did not obſerve that this diſpoſition, ad- 


ded àn rnfluence to the; regal ce, whic as the num- 


ber and value ve of pu lic Fb. ments increaſed, Wou 
erte 3h a great Met ure the forms, and d change. the. 


charagter of th 111 nſtitution.— They knew not 


what the « exPerien e an election moder es has 
dfeorereds. that. Is r univerla 5 18. Greg that 

© who poſſeſſes i in a ſufficient. means of 
g the. deſires of mankind e Ith and diſ- 
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ment of ublic affairs. Whatever be the mechaniſm 
of the po iticab engine, he will guide the motioti.“ 
The author - then proceeds to:ſhew that the houſe of 
commons, even in its preſent 1 incongruous ſtate of re- 
reſentation, is well calculated to aànfwer the ends of 
its inſtitution, and to collect and expreſs the ſenſe of 
the nation. His'0bſervations on this head, ir not un. 
afifwerable,' are extremely plaufible: IgE els 
By annexing the right of voting for members of the 
Houſe of Commons to different qualifications in diffe- 
rent places, each order and profeſſion of men in the 
community become virtually repreſented; that is, men 
cf alt orders and profeſſions, ſlateſmen, cbur tier dun- 
try gentlemen, lacuyers, merchants, mand facts, Jol 
diers, Jailors, intereſted in the proſperity, and eri 
enced in the occupation of their reſpective profeſſions, 
obtain feats in parliament. | 
'« The ele#ions, at the fame time, are ſo connected 
| with the influence of laniled property as to afford'a'cer- 
tainty that a confiderable number bf men of great eſtates 
evill be returned to parliament ; and are alſo ſo modi- 
fied, that men the of eminent and ſucceſsful in their 
| hae, (ene profeſſions, are the moſt likely, by their riches; 
or-the eig oF their ations, te prevail in theſe" Now 
etitibal 
The number, N 2. quality of the Hite; 3 
the variety of interefts and characters amongſt them; 
above all, the temporary duration. of their poaver, and 
the change of nen which every 2eav election produces, 
are ſo many ſerurities to the public, as well againſt the 
ſubjection of their judgments to any exterhal diftation, 


as againſt the formation of a junto in their 'own' 1 52 


ſufffciently powerful to goyern their decifon. 


The repreſentatives are fo intermiced with the er! 


Rituents, and he conſtituents with the re/t' it peoples 


that they cannot, without a partiality too flagrant to 


be-endured, #mpoſe any burden upon the ſubjrct, in aubich 


t hey do not are themſelves ; nor ſcarce ly.can they as 


dopt an advantagequs regulation, in which their: own 
-intereſts: wilt not . of the e ies 
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As we have often extracted from publications writ- 


ten in fayour of parliamentary reform, it may be ex- 1 
pected, from our impartiality, that we ſhould do the i 
fame when reviewing. works of an oppoſite tendeney; ſ 
d that both ſides of the queſtion being fairly laid be- I 
fore gur readers, they may be the better able to form 1 
their judgment on a matter of ſuch importance to the 
whole nation. For this reaſon, we ſhall now ſelect a ö 
few paſſages, in which the author does ample juſtice | 
to the caule that he has efpouſed. In pointing. out the | 
dangers which threaten the conſtitution. on the part of ; 
the ergyn, and the barrier raifed againſt them, he thus f 
EXPT elles himſelf: 8 


The dangers principally. to be apprehended from 


regal government, relate to the two articles of TAxA- 


TION and rpUNIsHMENT.— In every form of govern- 
ment, from which the people are excluded, it is the 
intereſt of the governors to get as much, and of the 
governed to give as little, as they can: the power alſo 
of puniſiment, in the hands of an arbitrary prince, 
oftentimes: becomes an engine of extortion, jealouſy, 
and revenge. —Wiſely, therefore, hath the BriTiSE. 
CONSTITUTION grarded the» ſafety of the people, in 
theſe two points, by the moſt fudious precaution. | 
pon that of taxation, every law, which, by the 
remoteſt eonſtruction, may be deemed to levy money 
upon the property of the ſubject, muſt originate, that 
is, maſt rſt be propoſed and aſſented to, in the Houſe 
ef Commans by which regulation, accompanying the 
weight Which that affembly poſſeſſes in all its functions, 
the levying of taxes is almoſt excluſtvely reſerved to 
the popular part of the conſtitution, who, it is pte- 
ſumed; ati not tax themſelves, nor their elloau ſub- 
elt, without being firſt: convinced of the necęſſity of 
the aids Which they grant. i (201. 4643 - 
be application alfo.of the public ſupplies is watch- 
ed With the fame circumſpection as the aſſeſſment. 
Many taxes are anal; the produce of others is mort: 
gaged, or appropriated to ſpecific fervices; he Eben 
diture of all of them is accounted for in-the Houſe f \ 
Commons; as computations of the charge or the pur- | 
bs 8 2 poſe 1 
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poſe for e they are wanted are Fa, ſai 
dec, to the fame tribunal. 


365 In the infiction of 5 


wided egtir 22 this e with extreme e — he 

ancient writ of habeas corpus, the babeas corpus et 

of Charles the Second, and the practice and determi- 

nations of our ſovereign courts. of juſtice founded upon 

theſe Havre, afford X co mpltete e for : ever eon. 
d. 
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© Treaſon. being that charge, under colour of which 
the deſtruction of an .obnoxious individual is often 
ſought; and government being, at all times more im- 
mediately a party in the proſecution; the law, beſide 
the general care with which it watches over the ſafety 


of the accuſed, in this caſe, ſenſible of the unequal con- 


teſt in which the ſubject is engaged, has aſſiſted his de- 
fence with extraordinary indulgencies.— By tao a- 
tutes, enacted fince the revolution, every perſon indicted 
for. high treaſon /hall ha ve a copy of his indictment, a 

lift of the witneſſes to be produced, and .of the jury im- 


pannelled, delivered to him ten days before the trial; be 
is alſo permitted to make his defence by counſel 5 privi- 


leges which are not allowed to the priſoner in a trial 


for any other crime: and what is of more importance 


to the party than all the reſt, zhe. teſtimony of tao quit- + 
nelles, at leaſt, is required to convit.a perion of trea- 
en; whereas, one poſitive witneſs is ſufficient in al- 


moſt every other ſpecies of accuſation,” ' 


On the unequal . ſtate: of the repreſentation of the 
People in parliament, he makes the following obſerva- 


tions: Eg | | 
There is nothing, in the - Britiſh conſtitution, ſo 
remarkable as the irregularity of the POPULAR REPRE= 


SENTATION.,—Fhe: Houſe of Commons conſiſts of five 


hundred and fortpeight members, of whom faba Hun- 
dred are elected DF 


a majority of . theſe ſeven thouſand, without any rea- 


ſonable title to ſuperior weight or influence in the ſtate, 

ts I 8 93. 5 may, 
cll, or by the King in perſon :- /o that no ſubject of this - 
realm can be held in confinement, Ey any Power. or un- os 


der any. pretence whatever, provided be can find means 
to: convey. his complaint to one of the four courts of Weſt- 


minſter Hall, or during their -receſs to any of the Judges 
Y the ſame, unleſs all theſe ſeveral tribunals agree in 5 

eter vil xing his impriſonment to be legal.— lle may make 
application to them, in ſucceſſion; and if one out of 
a per ns be found, who thinks the priſoner entitled 
to his liberty, that one poſſeſſes authority to reſtore it 


to him.“ 
a 4 


F ſeven thosſand conſtituents : (o that 
e * 
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may, under certain circumſtanecs, decide a. queſtion 


againſt the opinion of as many millions. — Ox, to place 


the ſame obje! & in another point of view.; if my eſtate 
be ſituated in one county of the kingdom, I poſſeſs the 
ten thouſandth part of a fingle repreſentative; . 
nother, the thoufandth; if in a particular diſtrict, 1 


may be one in twenty who chooſe two repreſentatives ; 


if in a ſtill more favoured ſpot, I ay enjoy the rigbt 
of appointing two myſelf.—If I have been born, or 
dwell, or have ſerved an apprenticeſſip in one town, 
Jam repreſented. in tbe, national affembly by two de- 
puties, in the choice of whom I exercife* 20 actual and 
ſenſible ſhare of power; if accident has throw my 
birth, or habitation, or ſervice, into another town, 1 
have no repreſentative at all, nor more power or con- 
cern in the election of thoſe: who. make the laws, by 
which Tam governed, than if Was .a fubject. of the.- 


Grand Signior—and this partialit ty ſabſiſts without any 


dretence Whatever of merit or 6f- propriety to juſtify - 
the Preference, of one Place to another. —0r, thirdly, . 


to deſcr' e the ſtate of national repreſentation as it Exiſts 


in reality, it may be affirmed, 1 believe, with truth, 
that about one kalf of the houſe of commons obtain 
their feats in that Tembly by the election of the peo - 
ple, the other half by purchaſe, or by | the ORUIOn 5 


of fingle proprietors of great eſtates. 


This is. a flagrant incngruity in the confiitution $ 
but it is one of thoſe obj 77775 which Arie mot" for- 
cibly at fir/t. — The % 05 al. ! reaſoning upon the ſub- 

it diminiſh the. firft impretion :* on which ac- 
count it deſerves the more attentive examination, that 


ject wi 


we may be aſſured before we adventure upon a;refor- 


mation, that the MAGNITUDE OF THE EVIL Ius T1. 


FIES THE DANGER OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


In the few remarks that follow, we would be un- 
derſtood, in the firſt” place, to decline ail conference 


with thoſe. who With to alter the ' form. of government 


of rhefe Firigdows,— The. reformers with whom" wwe have 
to do, are they, Who, while they chaige. This part, of 
the Wem, would retain the ref. If any Evghſhman. 
gd more happinels to bas country under e 

&. 
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ne ma very conf Jitently, recommend Aa. new TP" "DIY 
of. elections to parliament; becauſe, / the king and 
the houſe of lords avere laid afide, the preſent diſpro- 
portionate. repreſentation would produce nothing But 

a Cn and illadigeſted oligarchy.,—lo like manner we 


wave a controverſy with thoſe writers who inſiſt upon 


repreſentation. as à natural right *: we conſider it ſo. 


far only as a right at all, as it conduces to PUBLIC. 


UTILITY ; that is, as it contributes to the ab en 


of. go a or as it ſecures to the people the juſt ad- 
miniſtrabion of theſe laws.—Theſe Fedde depend upon 


the di/po/itien.and abilities of the national. counſellors, 
Wherefore, if men the wi oſt likely; by their qualifications .. 


ta; knaw. and to promote the public. intereſt be aftually re- 
turned ta parliament, ſignifies little who return them. 


If the propereſt perſons. be. elected what matters it by 


240m they are elected? At leaſt, no prudent ſlateſman 
avauld ſubvert long eſtabliſhed or even ſettled rules of re- 
preſentation, «without a preſpect of procuring. uviſer or. 


better repreſentatives. 
This then being well obſerved, let us, before we 
ſeek to obtain any thing more, conſider duly what we 


already haue. We have a houſe of commons com- 


poled of ive hundred and forty-eight members, in which, 
number are found the maſt "CONSIDERABLE. LAND»: 
HOLDERS-and MERCHANTS of the kingdom; the HEADS. 


of the ARMY, NAVY, and the LAW; the OCCUPIERS . 


OF. GREAT. OFFICES IN THE, STATE; together with 


MANY. PREYATE INDIVIDUALS, nine? by their knows. 


ledge, eloguence, or activity.— Now, if the country be 
not ſaſ in ſuch hands, in whoſe may it co fide its in- 
terefts.2—If ſuch a number of /uch men be Hable to the 
influence of corrupt motives, what allemply of men Wl, 


1 this right. be natural, 20 doubt it muſt be 3 
aud the Tight, Wwe may add, a, one ſex, as, well as of, 
the ot ber.==Whereas. every plan of repreſentation. abe 
have hz ard of. begins hy excluding. the votęs of women « 

25⁴¹⁰ culing off at, a 575 tage Jtr.ake, one ha f of the public , 


from a Tight. which 13 afferted to be inherent in all; 


a rig ht too, as ſome repreſent it, not # only uni verſal, but 
unalienable ang ee 
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be ſecure from the /ame danger „Does any new. 


ſebeme of repreſentation promiſe to collect together more 
wiſdom, or to produce firmer integrity ? 


in this view. of the ſubject, and attending not to 
ideas of order and promotion. (of which many minds 
are much enamoured, ) but to fed alone, We may 
diſcover Jil excuſe: for thoſe parts of the preſent re- 
preſentation which appear to a haſty ober ver moſt ex- 


ceptionable an: { abJurd. 


We never, in-any work on this ſubject, found the 
checks and balances of the Britiſh conſtitution more 
clearly expreſſed, nor more ſtrongly marked, than in 
a few pages * of this treatiſe: but they are too long 
for an extract; eſpecially as our tranſcripts are * 7 


of ſufficient. extent. 


— — 


ACCOUNT: or THE FRENCH: REVOLUTION: 
Ar GENEVA. 


From the Analytical en 


1 pamphlet conſiſts of three letters, addreſſed 
by a citizen of Geneva to a citizen of America. 
The firſt commences with a recapitulation of the long 
and ſevere ſtruggles, which the author's countrymen . 
have experienced, in order to obtain and defend that 
hberty,. which .wrought ſuch: miracles among them, 
and converted their little ſtate into the moſt democra- = 


tie and flouriſhing commonwealth in Europe, 


After a ſeries of diſſentions, the CR bear par- a 
ty was at length obliged in 1292, to yield to the pow- - 
ex of the count de Vergennes. The French. Miniſter 
was ſtill more eager to overturn democracy in Gene- 


va, than to ſupport. it on the continent of America 
Falling i in his mtrigues, he at length took. poſſeſſion of 
the city,. b means of thoſe” very ſoldiers, who had 
fought for freedom in another hemiſphere; drove the 


principal aſſertor of its rights into exile ; and eftabliſh- 
ed 


Viz. from p. 116, to P. 12k. 
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This auſpicious reſtoration ' of liberty, which com- 
menced in 1589, and was conlolidated- in 1791, pre- 


ſents, one of the moſt brilliant epochs of our hiſtory. 
The contending parties, now reconciled to each other, 
united in one common 40 1 85 commerce and ma- 
nufaQures | once more flour) 

the nurſe of all our pr olperity; > paſt and,preſe 92 ſoar- 
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tory, which they had determined to:diffexere.from the 
dominions of the king of 'Sardinia. The Swiſs can- 
tons, however, anticipated their deſign, and threw a 
large body of auxiliaries into Geneva, which were af- 
terwards withdrawn, on the expreſs ſtipulation that 
General Montefquicu's axmy ſhould retreat to à con- 
fiderable diftance. _ e ip the? 
Soon after this the ariftocratic faction began ta loſe 
its credit with the people, and was forced not, only to 
admit all the Geneveſe inte the legiflative body, but 
alſo to call a national convention. Two new parties 
were alſo formed in the city, called the . Mar/eillois 
and the Montagnards, who are ſaid to-have been open- 
ly protected by Soulavie, the French. retident, and 
whoſe object, we are here told, was to annihilate pub- 
lic worſhip, and to preach up the principles of the 
French anarchiſts, TER Te toc, 
In addition to theſe, a third party now made its ap- 
pearance, at the head of which was the advocate Bouſ- 
quet, who had been ſent on a public miſſion. to Paris, 


where he became intimate with the leading Jacobins, 


and an adept in © the theory of inſurreęction.“ His 
Plan is ſaid to have been: . To bereave his colleagues 
in the government of the confidence of the populace, 

y accufing them of a ſecret connexion with the rich- 
citizens, or at leaſt of a baſe and mean partiality to- 
wards them: 2. To ſuſpend the conftituted authori- 
ties, as well as the aſſembly of the people itſelf, in or- 
der to inveſt his own, partizans with unlimited power 
under the title of the revolutionany government: 
3. To commence the intended operations With a ge- 


neral pillage, and to erect a tribunal, which ſhould ge- 
ment this new revolution with the blood ſhed in the 
name of liberty, fo as that the breach ſflould be irre- 
parable, and that his aſſociates ſiould not be able to 


draw back from the career Which he was then about 
to open to their view; 4. To make terrour the order 
of the day, throughout every claſs of the community, 


on purpoſe to dawp the courage of all, and to enable 
the few to give the law to the many; andz.5. To bring 


religious worthip into diſgrace. 
The 
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The night of the 18th of July having been at length 
pitehec upon by the inſurgents, they accordingly ap- 
peareck in arms, took poſſeſſion of the cannon, diſarm- 


ed and fecured ſuch of the citizens as were diſaffedked 
to*therr cauſt, and arreſted two of the ſyndics. The 


© conftitittional government? "having been _ ſuſpended, 
and replaced proviſſonally by a revolutionary tribunal, 


of which Bouſquet was pro-viaimed preſident, the trial 


of the prifoners immediately commenced. The fol- 
lowing exhibits a liſt of their numbers, and alſo of the 
ſenutences pronounced upon tbem 
3 condemned to ſuffer death, and to have 
their goods confiſcated ; 26 of them, on account of 
conftumacy ;—94, to perpetual exile and confiſcation of 
property; 4 to exile of different periods; 264 to do- 
meſtie detention of different periods; — ro to perpetu- 
al confinement in a. la force —7 to confine- 
ment of different periods ;—7x were incapacitated 


Theſe changes were followed up by others of a po- 


litickl hature la. the temples were conyerted into, c ub. 
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ed by an amazing change within the walls of Gelee. 
A revolutionary tribunal was again erected, but not as 
formerly to pumiſh the * ariftocrats,” for the © agitators 
were now deſtined to become the victims; but the 
members could only be prevailed upon to condemn, 
four of the ringleaders to death.? | 
We have thus far implicitly followed our abrhor; 
it is however but fair to obſerve, that the preſent ac- 
count ſeems to have been written by an emigrant, . or 
at leaſt a violent enemy to the new ſyſtem; it is in- 
deed utterly impoſſible to form a fair and impartial 
opinion reſpecting the revolution of Geneva, un il we 
ſhall have peruſed the documents publiſhed' by the 
victorious party. The Dutch, who, on- the firſt news 
of this event, had ſuſpended the payment of all de- 
mands in favour of the citizens of the republic, have 
thought Proper to FelCing' their former decifion, ' aan 
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/ GexnTLEMAN has tranſmitted from the Eaſt In- 
Joh the following very curious, and, in Spoon | 
In believe, unknown chirurgical operation, which. has, f 
long been practiſed in India with fucceſs: namely, af. 
fixing! a new noſe on a man's face. 1 
zwasjee,' a Mahratta of the caſt of buch aa 
was à bülflock. driver with the Engliſh army in the War 
of 1792, and was made a priſoner by Tippoo, We 
cut off his noſe and one of his hands. In this-ſtate he 
joined the Bombay army near Seringapatam, and is 
you a -penioner of the Honourable Eaſt India Com- 
For above 12 months he remained without "i 
nose, whth he had a new one put on by à man of the 
brick maker caſt, near Poonah.” This bptrafibn is n 118 
uncommon in India, and has been practiſed from x 
imm emoriat. 
Two of the medical gentlemen, Mr Thomas Cr fo, 
and Mr James Trindlay, of the Bombay preſidetity, 
have ſeen it — as follows: A thin plate of 
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wax is fitted to the ſtump of the noſe, ſo as to make a 
noſe vf good appearance. It is then flattened, and 
laid on the forehead. A line is drawn round the wax, 
and the operator then diſſects off as much ſkin as it 
covered, leaving undivided a ſmall flip between the 
eyes. This flip preſerves the circulation till an union 
has taken place between the new and old parts. The 
cicatrix of the ſtump of the noſe is next pared of, and, 
immediately behind this raw part, an inciſion is made 


through the ſkin, which paſſes around both alæ, and goes 


along the upper lip. The ſkin is now brought down 


from the forehead, and, being twiſted half round, its 


edge is inſerted into this incifion, ſo that a noſe is formed 
with a double hold above, and with its alæ and ſeptum 
below fixed in the incifion. A little Terra Faponica 
is ſoftened with water, and being ſpread on flips of 
clotb, five or fix of theſe are placed over each other, to 
ſecure the joining. No other dreſſing but this ce- 
ment 18 uſed for four days. It is then removed, and 
cloths dipped in ghee (a kind . of butter) are applied. 


The connecting flips of {kin are divided about the 25 th 


day, when a little more diſſection is neceffary to im- 
prove the appearance of the new noſe. For five or fix 
days after the operation, the patient is made to lie on 


his back, and, on the tenth day, bits of ſoft cloth are 


put into the: noftrily, to keep them ſufficiently open. 
This operation is very generally ſucceſsful. The arti- 


ficial noſe is ſecure, and looks nearly as well as the 


natural one; nor is the ſcar on the forehead very ob- 
teryable ater a length of time, 
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A Dr5cai7TION OF A Par1sH Poor HousE. 
'CRABBE., 


Taste is yon houſe that holds th pariſh poor, 
Whoſe walls of mud' ſcarce bear the broken door; 
There, where the putrid vapours flagging play, 
And the dull Wheel bums doleful thro? the day; 
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There children dwell who know no parents care, 


Parents, who know no childrens love, dwell these; f 


Heart-broken matrons on their joyleſs rol | 
Forſaken wives, and mothers never, wed; 
Dejected widows with unheeded tears, 


And crippled age with more than child- ES fears! + 


The lame, the blind, and, far the happieſt they! 
The moping idiot, and the madman gay. 
Here too the ſick their final doom receive, 


Here brought, amid the ſcenes of grief, to grieve; 
Where the loud groans from ſome ſad chamber Bays. 


Mixt with the clamours of the crowd below; . + ... 


Here ſorrowing, they each kindred; ſorrow. ſcan, 


And the cold charities of man to man. 
Whoſe laws indeed for ruin'd age provide, 


And ſtrong compulſion plucks the icrap from pride ; - 


But ſtill that ſcrap is bought with many a gh, 

And pride embitters what it can't deny. 
Say ye, oppreſt by ſome fantaſtic woes, 

Some jarring nerve that baffles your repoſe ; 


Who preſs the downy couch, while ſlaves advance 1 


With timid eye, to read the diſtant glance; 


Who with ſad prayers the weary doctor teaze 


To name the nameleſs ever new diſeaſe; 

Who with mock-patience dire complaints endure, 
Which real pain, and that alone can cure; 

How would ye bear in real pain to lie, 

Deſpis'd, neglecte d, left alone to die? 

How would ye bear to draw your lateſt breath, 


Where all that's wretched paves the way for death? 8 


Such is that room which one rude beam divides, 
And naked rafters form the floping ſides; 


Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are ſeen, 


And lath and mud is all that lie between; 

Save one dull pane, that coarſely patch d gives way 
To the rude tempeſt, yet excludes the day: 

Here, on a matted flock, with duſt-o*erſpread, 
The drooping wretch reclines his languid head 


For him no hand the cordial cup applies 


7 1 


Nor wipes the tear that ſtagnates in his eyes; 


* 
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No friend with ſoft diſcourſe his pain beguile, 
Nor promiſe hope till fickneſs wears a ſmile. 


* 


1 * 


DESCRIPTION OF A cobra APOTHECARY. 
- CKABBE, 


B ſoon a Jew and haſty ſummons calls, 


Shakes the thin roof, and echoes round the walls: 


Anon a figure enters, quaintly neat, 
All pride and bus'neſs, buſtle and conceit; 
With looks unalter'd by theſe ſcenes of woe, 
With ſpeed that, entering, ſpeaks his haſte to go; 
He bids the gazing throng around him fly, 
And carries fate and phytic in his eye; 
A potent quack, long vers'd in human ills, 
Who firſt inſults the victim whom he kills; 
Whoſe murd'rous hand a drowſy bench protect, 
And whoſe moſt tender mercy is neglect. 

Paid by the parith for attendance here, 
He wears contempt upon his ſapient ſneer ; 
In haſte he ſeeks the bed where miſery lies, 
Impatience mark'd in his averted eyes 3 | 
And) ſome habitual queries hurried-o'er, 
Without reply he ruſhes on the door: 
His drooping patient, long inur'd to pain, 
And long unheeded, knows remonſtrance vain; 
Ne ceaſes now the feeble help to crave 
Of man, and mutely haſtens to the grave. 


8 
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DESCRIPTION | OF A Corrie CLEnGvMaAN VISITs- 
N ING THE Sick. CRABBE. 


: Bur. ere ELD death fins pious doubts ariſe, 

Some fimple fears Which bold bad”? men deſpiſe; 
Fain would he aſk the partth prieſt to prove 
His title certain te the } Joys above; 
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For this he ſends the murmuring nurſe, Who calls 

The holy ſtrapger to theſe diſmal walls; 

And doth not he, the pious man, appear, 


He, * paſſing rich with forty pounds a year?“ 


Ah! no, a ſhepherd of a different ſtock, 

And far unlike him, feeds this little flock ; 

A jovial youth, who thinks his Sunday's taſk 

As much as God or man can fairly aſk ; 

The reſt he gives to loves and labours light, 

To fields the morning, and to feaſts the night; 
None better ſkill'd the noiſy pack to guide, 

To urge their chace, to cheer them or to chide; 
Sure in his ſhot, his game he ſeldom miſt, 

And ſeldom fail'd to win his game at whiſt; 

Then, while ſuch honours bloom around his head, 
Shall he fit ſadly by the fick man's bed, "ie 
To raiſe the hope he feels not, or with zeal _ | * 
To combat fears that ev'n the pious feel? 0 J. 


— 9 
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ACCOUNT or Tus REVOLUTION ix RUSSIA; 


WHICH PLACED THE, PRESENT EMPRESS ON THE 
F 5 


{ From the Travels through Rufia, juft publiſhed. 


L 


» 


* 


* 


THE danger, which threatened Catharine, was dai- 

ly growing more im inent. Her friends, as well 
as thoſe who formed Peter's court, were all perſuaded 
that this princeſs was on the verge of lofing her liber- 
ty. The houſe building at Schluffelburg by the Em- 
peror's orders, for a perſon of the firſt rank, was riſing 
fo rapidly, that it was ſuppoſed, it would be finiſhed 
in the ſpace of fix weeks. Peter had gone in perſon to 
examine it, and no great penetration was neceſſary to 
diſcover, that it was defigned for the Empreſs. In 
this critical moment thoſe of this princefs* party aſſem- 
bled at St Peter ſburg, to watch over her fafety. Ex- 
cept the princeſs Daſchkow and her particular friends, 


there was a very ſmall number of the firſt nobility on 


the Empreſs' fide. Ber principal partiſans were Prince 


Wolkonſki, 
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Wolkonſki, S Panin, the Grand Duke's tutor, 


Count Razoumowſki, Hetman of Ukraine, and the 
Counts Orloffs, Alexis and Gregory. In this aſſembly 
it was propoſed to follow the plan of the Chancellor 
Beſtucheff, which was to declare'the Grand Duke, Em- 
peror, and Catharine, Regent during his minority ; and 
that is what would have been done in any ſtate, where 
the order of ſucceſſion is better regulated than in Ruſ- 
ſia. It was only a few days before the revolution, that 
the inconveniencies inſeparable from a minority, the 
affection of the people for Catharine, and her ability, 
engaged her party to form the reſolution of ſetting her 
upon the throne, and for carrying this deſign into exe- 


cution it was decreed that they thould wait the time 


of Peter's departure for Holſtein... 


Although only a few had engaged to execute tbis 


dangerous project, it could not be kept a ſecret from 
the Emperor's partiſans, who earneſtly beſougbt him 


to have this matter inveſtigated; but Peter repoſing the 


moſt unbounded confidence in thoſe whom he had ap- 
pointed to watch the Empreſs, never could reſolve on 
paying the leaſt attention to theſe reports. He was 
even fo fully convinced of their falfehood, that every 


inſinuation of their exiſtence: put him in a pathon. 


Even on the day of the revolution at two o'clock in 
the morning, an officer in whom Peter confided, arr! - 


ved at Oranienbaum, and aſked to ſpeak with him on 


buſineſs. of the greateſt importance. Having got ad- 
miſhon with ſome difficulty, he informed the Emperor 
of the different circumſtances, that indicated a con- 
ſpiracy ready to break forth. But this prince, always 


blinded by prejudice, far from paying any attention 


to this advice, ordered the officer to be put immedi- 
ately under arreſt, for having dared to interrupt his 
ſleep, at ſo early an hour. It was at this very mo- 
ment that preparations were making for dethroning 
him; for a circumſtance, which was no way connect- 
_ ed with the plan of conduct adopted by the Emperor, 
had obliged his enemies to haſten the moment of exe- 
cuting their deſigns, 
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A lieutenant of the Guards in the Empreſs” faction, 


had juſt been arreſted. His friends were alarmed at 
this incident, and concluded that the Emperor bad 
diſcovered their plot. Though they were not long in: 
learning that this officer had been arreſted only for 
lome irregularity in the ſervice, yet the. conſternation 
ſpread among them, was fo great, that they thought 
it ſafeſt not to delay the execution of their enterprite. 

The Empreſs, who had remained at Peterſhoff, un- 
derſtanding that the deciſive moment was rapidly ad- 
vancing, when ſhe was to be placed either on the 
throne, or in a cloiſter, became a prey to the moſt 
excruciating refiexions. For fome moments ſhe even 


appeared to want the reſolution ſo neceſſary at a criſis, 


of which inſtant decifion or ruin is the eonfequence. 


She hefitated whether to give her conſent to the mea- 


fures, which had been fo recently adopted; but her 
party. being convinced that the leaft delay might prove 
fatal to them, ſent an empty coach from St Peterſburg 


to Peterſhoff on the evening of:the 25th of June 1762. 


This was the fignat-agreed on to inform her of the ne- 


ceſſity of repairing to the capital. Catharine, Who, 


during the interval, had recovered her courage and u- 
ſual ſtrength of mind, went out of her room at three 
o'clock of the morning, and alone eroſſed the garden, 
as far as the ſpot where the coach was waiting for her. 
In the coachman ſhe recognized Count Alexis Orloff, 


who only ſpoke two words to her, Courage and Di/- 


patch, and ſet off like lightening. it had been ſettled 
that Count Panin ſhould be appointed to watch over 


the perſon of the Grand Duke, that Gregory Orloff 
ſhould remain in the capital to gain over ſome officers 
and ſoldiers in the Guards, and that Count Razou- 
mov ſki ſhould hold his regiment in readineſs to re- 


ceive the Empreſs. In conſequenee of theſe arrange- 


ments, Catharine, on her arrival at St Peterſhurg, 


went directly to the quarters of the Guards Iſmailowiſ- 


ki; and it was fo early, that Count Razoumowſki, 


their lieutenant-colonel, had not yet arrived; a Cir- 


cumſtance, which might have alarmed. Catharine, if 
ſke had not been poſſeſſed of as much courage 7 E 
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ſence of mind. Without being Aid eee ed ſhe called 


to the ſerjeant who was devoted to ber, becauſe ſhe 


had been. god-· mother to one of his children, and com- 
manded him to go in queſt of Razoumowſki. During 
this interval, and to profit by the: moments, which 
were precious, ſhe aſſembled around her. the officers 
and ſoldiers, who immediately came running, ſome 
dretffed, others half naked. She confirms the courage 
of thoſe who were aſhamed of appearing. before her in 
this ſtate, by praifing their prompt obedience. of or- 
ders. Then addrefling the whole regiment, ſhe def- 
cribed to them, in an energetic manner, the improper 


conduct of the. Emperor, his public contempt tor the 


Ruiſans, his averſion for their cuſtoms, and his at- 


tachment to foreigners,. She enumerated the dangers, 


to which her perion, as well as her fon, and the prin- 
cipal nobility, had been expoſed. She expatiated on 


that, which threatened their religion and government, 
and exhorted all, who wiſhed to ſave their. country, 


and her: ſon, to join her. This-harangue, every now 
and then interrupted by ſighs and fobs, was ſhort, but 


affecting, and the graces of the. auguſt perſonage, who | 


delivered it, lending it new force, ſhe made an inſtanta- 


neous impreſſion upon the greateſt part of the ſoldiers, 


who anſwered her-by loud acclamations. Some offi- 
cers appeared to hefitate, but the arrival of Razou- 
move ſxi diſpelled their fears, and all the regiment pro- 
miſed to her, to make a ſacrifice of every thing for 
the ſupport of her own; and her young fon's cauſes 
Then Catharine repaired to St Mary's Church at Ka- 
ſan, and on the road was joined by ſome detachments 
of guards, and ſeveral of the principal nobility. Ser- 
vice was performed by the archbiſtop of: Novogorod; 
before whom the. Empreſs took the utual oath of pre- 
ferving inviolate the privileges and religion of the Ruſ- 
ſians. Immediately the people flocked to her, and in 
their turn took the oath of allegiance. to her Majeſty. 
When this ceremony was concluded, Catharine went 
to the Senate, the members of which acknowledged 
her for their Empreſs and only ſovereign. A report 
n em En that. Peter, the 1 . 
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been killed by a cal om his hack * this had been 
not a little uſeful to the ſucceſs of the 1 The 
Empreſs' retinue increafed every moment. re- 
giments of Guards, who had ſcarcely left St peter urg 
to join the army in Pomeriana, were inſtantly recalled; 
and as they were very much irritated againſt the Em- 
peror for obliging them to leave the capital, they with- 
out heſitation ranged themſelves under the ſtandard of 
the Emprels. ; 

Such was the — that Peter III. had brought on 
himſelf, that ſo ſoon as intelligence was received of his 


depoſition, and Catharine's elevation to the throne, 
the manifeſto which ſhe publiſhed in quſtification of her 


conduct, was read with univerſal joy. 

All the Emperor's partiſans were arreſted, and a- 
mong others Prince George of Holftein, who bad come 
to St Peterſburg on the 26th inſt. under pretence of 


the preparations neceſſary for the Emperor's departure, 


but in fact to watch the movements of the oppoiite 


party. it was he who bad put the officer of the 


Guards under arreſt, and thus ſpread the alarm among 


the Empreſs” adherents, and, contrary to his intention, 


haftened the revolution, which dethroned his nephew, 


Catharine met with oppoſition in no quarter, and 


though the ſtreets of St Peterſburg were filled with ſol- 
diers, who in theſe terrible convulftions, uſually give a 
looſe to every ſort of exceſs with impunity, the great- 


eſt order and ſtricteſt diſcipline were always maintain- 


ed, and no perſon received the leaſt inſult. 
At ſix o'clock in the evening, the Empreſs mounted 
on a beautiful horſe, in a man's dreſs, the uniform of 


the Guards, a branch of oak on her head, and a drawn 


ſword in her hand, repaired to Peterſhoff, accompa - 
med by the Princeſſes Daſchkow, Razoumowſki, Or- 
loft, her principal partiſans, and followed by ten thou- 


ſand of the troops. Scarcely was ſhe gone four werſts 
from the capital, when Prince Gallitzin, vice- chancel- 
lor, met her with a letter from the Emperor, but he 
was prevailed on to join the Empreſs' ſuite, and took 


the oath of allegiance at Craſnoe-Kapak, a ſmall vil- 


Mee gen twelve miles from St Peterſburg. Count 
Woronzoff, 


» 
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Woronzoff, prime miniſter, alſo preſented himſelf be- 


fore the Empreſs. I come, ſaid he, in name of the Em- 


peror, my maſter, to know eavhat your intentions are. 
Some perſon obſerved to him, that Catharine had ta- 
ken poſſeſſion of the throne, and that he was addreſſ- 
ing himſelf to his ſovereign. He offered to take the 
oath of allegiance, but having generoufly refuſed to a- 
bandon his maſter, they took his ſword from him, and 
ſent him priſoner to St Peterſburg. | 

At Craſnoe-Kapak there was a miſerable hovel, into 
which the Empreſs went, and continued there ſome 
time employing herſelf with burning a great number 
of papers. She there appeared, it is ſaid, oyerwhelm- 
ed with grief, and ſhed a flood of tears, yet ſhe flept 
ſome hours upon a bed, which her attendants had 
formed with their peliſſes. At break of day, having 
recovered her courage, and a ſerene countenance, ſhe 
agairi mounted her horſe, and went to the monaſtery 


of St Sergius, where ſhe halted a ſecond time. At 


eight o'clock, A. M. General Hmailoff delivered to her 
a meſſage Bain) the Emperor, whoſe ſituation. was be- 
comè more and more critical. But before we proceed 
farther, let us See in 279775 manner this prince Od 
-bimſelf: n $1910 
While the revolution Was coming to maturity at st 
Peterſburg, he had remained at Oranienbaum in an 
unaccountable ſecurity. Even the night preceding the 


day ſo fatal to him, he had ſpent in company with 


ſome of his favourites in exceſs and riot, and bad re- 
tired at a very late hour almoſt mtoxicated. In the 


morning, after having viſited the caſerns, he had fet 


out, dreſſed in his uniform of the Ruſſian faſhion, to 
go to Peterſhoff, where he had agreed with the Em- 
preſs to give a pompous anniverſary entertainment in 
honour of his birth day. It is affirmed, that he intend- 


ed to have Catharine arreſted in the midſt of this en- 


tertainment. . He had not gone half the road, when a 
gentleman, devoted to his intereft, who had made: his 
efcape from St Peterſburg, aſked to ſpeak with him in 


private. Peter ſaid to him in a bantering way; What 


have. you {o urgent © I ſee none but perſons, awho have 
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matters 
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matters of importance to communicatt to me. When cu 
return to Peter/hoff, you will have time enough to ſpeak to 
ne. But the geatleman earneſtly repeating his ſolicita- 
tions, the Emperor at laſt alighted from his coach and 
learned what had paſſed at St Peterſburg. His preju- 
dices and obſtinacy were ftill ſo great, that he doubted 
of the reality of this news, and till he got a moſt minute 
detail of all the circumitances, he did not ſeem to a- 
wake from the lethargy, into which his immoderate 
ſecurity had thrown him. At laſt he gave way to in- 
dignation and terror. He was at firſt damped and 
confounded, but recovering from this fit of deſpair, he 
ſent an aid-de- camp to Oranienbaum with orders to 
the gatriſon to maren immediately to Peterſhoff. When 
he arrived at the palace he found the Empreſs had left 
it, but could learn no more. Marſhal Munich adviſed 
him to put himſelf at the head of his Holſtein troops, 
and to march immediately for St Peterſburg. I will 
go before you, ſaid the brave warrior to him, and no- 
body hall reach your Majeſty, till be has gone over my 
body. If this advice had been followed, ſucceſs would 
have been as infallible as glorious for although the 
Holſtein troops ſcarcely. amounted to a thouſand men, 
they were firmly attached to their Sovereign, and Mu- 
nich commanded them, which doubled their number. 
Beſides Peter had ſtill ſome friends in St Peterſburg, 
and the guards, who were poſſeſſed of no reſolution, 
would have been brought over by his preſence, to rank 
under his own colours. But Peter was defective in 
courage at the very moment, when courage was to de- 
cide the fate of the contending parties. 

The perplexity, in which he was, received confider- 


able addition from the behaviour of thoſe, who had 


accompanied him from Oranienbaum, or met bim at 
Peterſhoff. Nothing was to be heard, but the lamen- 


tations of women, who ſurrounded him, venting the 
bitter eſt ſorrow at the apprehenſions of their approach» 
ing fate. All were crying, all wiſhed to give advice, 


and ſeveral of the Empreſs' partiſans, who were pre- 
ſent, were. wilully augmenting the confuſion. 


Every 
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Every moment added to the Prince's danger and de- 
ſpair. He had ſucceſſive intelligence, that the Empreſs | 
had received the oath of allegiance from a great num- i} 
ber of. people of all ranks, that ſhe had got poſſeſſion 
of the capital, and was advancing at the head of ten 
thouſand, men. Then diſcouraged by news. fo afflic- 
ting, he diſpatched courier after courier to propoſe an 
accommodation, but none returned with an anſwer. 

In this extremity he reſolved to take refuge in Cron- 
ſtadt; a courſe he ought to have purſued more early, 
and it would have undoubtedly aud effectually baulk- 
ed his wife's attempts. Munich, who was ſenſible of 
the importance of this ſtep, had adviſed him to it, on 
the firſt rumour of the revolution. He diſcovered his | 
miſtake, and ſo ſoon as he arrived at Peterſhoff,, he diſ- \ 
patched General Lievers, and Prince Baratinſkt to take 
poſſeſſion of this place, with orders to examine its 
ſtate. General Lievers with ſome difficulty found ad- 
miſſion into Cronſtadt, and Prince Baratinſki returned 
to Peterſhoff, to aſſure the Czar, that no intelligence 
of the revolution had as yet reached that place; that 
the General was making every preparation for recei- 
ving his Majeſty, who would there find a ſafe aſylum, | 
which the Empreſs' troops could not enter, and whence Jl 
he could, if imperious neceſſity required, go by ſea to | 
his Holſtein dominions; but that the greateſt dilligence | 
was neceſſary to prevent anticipation. On this report, ; 
the Emperor ordered: the Holſtein troops, who were 1 
already on their march to Peterſhoff to return to Ora- 1 
nienbaum; but by an incomprehenſible fatality, their | 
march was delayed till midnight. When he preſented [ 
himſelf at the harbour, the ſentinels refuſed entrance 
to the Yacht, in which he was, under pretence, that 
it was too late. His aſtoniſhment was inexpreſſible. 
It was vaſtly augmented when his name was ſent in, 
and anſwer was returned, that his name was an addi- 
tional reaſon for refuſing him admittance into the har- 
bour; and as he inſiſted, the watchinen threatened to 
fire the guns upon his Lacht, if he did not immediate- 
ly depart. 
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The following was the cauſe of this reception, ſo 
very different from what he had expected. Gencral 
Lievers on his arrival at Cronſtadt had taken the com- 
mand of the fort, but perceiving that the garriſon had 
no knowledge of the revolution, he did not wiſh to 
give the alarm by ſpreading the news, and as be was 
every moment expecting to ſee the Emperor, he had 
thought it moſt proper to wait for his arrival to ſecure 
the attachment of the garriſon, and give orders hoſtile 
to the Empreſs' party. In the mean time Admiral 
Talyfin arrived at Cronſtadt. He had been difpatched 
thither by the Empreſs, who in the confufion and dif. 
order of the firſt movements, had forgotten to fecure 
this important fortreſs. He was received without he- 
ſitation, and conſidering the ſtate of affairs, he thought 
it proper to arreſt General Lievers without loſs of time. 
He was quickly obeyed, for ſailors more willingly exe- 
cute the orders of an Admiral, than of a General. 
After having ſecured the perſon of the latter, he in- 
formed the garriſon of the revolution, which had ta- 
ken place at St Peterſburg. | He told them, that the 
Emperor was depoſed, that the army and the' ſenate 
had declared for Catharine, that all oppoſition was 
uſeleſs, nay dangerous. Theſe arguments accompa- 
nied by an abundant diftribution of brandy and roubles, 
among thoſe, who required more than brandy, pro- 
duced the defired effect. Catharine was proclaimed 
fole Empreſs, and Talyſin without oppofition ſaw him- 
ſelf mafter of a fortified place, the poſſeſſion of which, 
would have rendered the ſucceſs of the revolution at 
leaſt doubtful if not prevented it. 

The heart of Peter III. was wounded with forrow 
when he ſaw himſelf driven from the harbour of Cron- 
ſtadt. The only reſource left to him in this woeful 
conjuncture, was to fail immediately and ſeek an aſy- 
lum in Sweden, whence he could eafily join his army 
in Pomeriana, or paſs over into his Holſtein Dominions. 
But it was the fate of this monarch to be incapable of 
taking any deciſive ſtep.— He always flattered himſelf 
that fome reconciliation might be effected between him 
. Empreſs; and this notion joined to the tears 
and 
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and mportunity of the women who were on board his 
yacht, determined him to return to Oranienbaum, 
where he arrived at four o'clock in the morning. We 
kave noticed that when he ſet out on the preceding 
day, he wore the Pruſſian uniform. On his return he 


was dreſſed in the Ruſſian uniform, which he ought 


never to have quitted. Then he felt how much he 


had erred in hurting the conceit and prejudices of his 


ſubjects. Theſe little circumſtances merit attention, 


becauſe they are often the cauſe of great events, and 
ſerve to characterize the principal actors of the Drama. 
At Oranienbaum, when left to himſelf, filled with 
diſorder and fear, he ſhut himſelf up in his apartments, 
and forbade any perſon to come near him. At ten 


o'clock he appeared again with a calmer look, and a 


greater eaſe of mind. His Holſtein guards no ſooner 
kxed their eyes again on their maſter, than they ran in 


crouds to rally round him. Then a moſt affecting 


ſcene took place. Some endeavoured to kits his hand, 
others raifed themſelves up to ſee him, ſome fell on 
their knees, or proſtrated themſelves before him; all 
| thed tears of affection, and conjured him with aſſu- 


rances of the firmeſt attachment to lead them againſt 
the army of the Empreſs, promifing not to abandon” 
him, whatever ſhould happen, and to ſacrifice their 
lives for the defence of his. "Theſe affectionate expreſ- 


ſions of zeal and fidelity inflamed him ſo, that he ap- 
peared for àa moment animated with their ſpirit, and 


cried To Arms ; But this ſtart was, if we may uſe the 


expreſſion, only the laft ſigh of the ſmall ſhare of cou- 
rage, with which his heart was warmed. 'The reflexion 


that reſiſtance would be uſeleſs, and his own irreſolu- 


tion; Again induced him to think of ſubmiſſion. In 


this criſis there was need of a firm ſoul, and Peter had 


it not. He was therefore ruined beyond recevery. 


This happened to a prince in our own times, who was 
brought into a ſimilar ſituation, whence magnanimity 


alone could extricate him, but this he poſſeſſed not. 
The conſequences are too well known. | 

We have left Catharine in the monaſtery of St Ser- 
gius, where General Iſmailoff had delivered her a meſ- 
Vor. 1 U ; ſage 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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1 G from her huſband, The weak and daſtardly Czar 
e 


red to reſign the crown into her hands, on condi- 


tion that ſhe would allow him to retire into Holſtein 
with the Counteſs of Woronzoff, and Goudowitch, 


who was attached to him. But Catharine? s intereſt on 


this occaſion being to ſecure the Czar's perſon without 
- effuſion of blood, endeavoured to amuſe the prince, in 


order to prevent. him from any deſperate, ſtep. She 
knew well that he might put himſelf at the head of his 
Holſtein troops, and defend his life to the laſt extre- 
mity. He might alſo eſcape, and plunge the empire 
into all the horrors of a civil war. The ability, with 


Which ſhe conducted an undertaking as difficult as 
dangerous, demonſtrated that ſhe had alſo the addreſs 
' neceſſary to enſure its ſucceſs. 


With,much calmneſs and indifference ſhe repreſent- 
ed to Iſmailoff, how fooliſh it would be to oppoſe her, 


| fince ſhe was put in full poſſeſſion of ſovereign autho- 
rity by the conſent of the eſtabliſhed bodies, and dif- 
ferent claſſes of the ſtate. She ſhowed him the troops 
- encamped around her, and added that the efforts of 
Peter would ſerve no purpole, but to draw upon him- 
- ſelf and his party, the vengeance of an irritated army. 


She therefore propoſed, that Peter ſhould of his own 
accord retire to Peterſhoff, where the terms of his ab- 


- dication would be ſettled, and ſhe effectually convinced 
- Iſmailoff, that nothing but ſubmiſſion was left him, 


Seduced by the infinuating eloquence, and engaging 
manners of this princeſs, and above all by the hope of 


her protection, Iſmailoff took upon him to perfuade 
his maſter to prevent the effuſion of blood, by giving 


way to circumſtances. 
On his return to Oranienbaum, he found. the Em- 


peror with Munich, the Counteſs of Woronzoff, Gou- 


dowitch, and ſome courtiers, who were waiting for 
him with the greateſt anxiety. The Emperor and he 
went into another room, and the reſult of their confe- 


- rence was; that Peter III the Counteſs, Goudowitch, 


and Iſmailoff got into the fame coach, which had 


brought the latter back, and went to Peterſhoff with- 
. out attendants or guards. They arrived: there; at half. 
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an hour after noon, and the Emperor was imm ediate- 
ly ſeparated from thoſe, who had accompanied him. 
The Empreſs declined ſeeing him, but ſhe ſent Count 
Panin, who was received by himſelf. The public is 
ignorant, and doubtleſs will be for ever ignorant of 
what paſſed in this conference, between this nobleman 
and his dethroned Emperor; but the weakneſs and 
pufillanimity of the latter cannot be expreſfed in a 
more ſtriking manner, than he himſelf exhibited them 
in the act of his abdication, by which the interview 
terminated... - : 

He was carried to Robſcha the ſame day, where he 
was made à priſoner. This is a ſmall imperial palace, 
about twenty werſts from Peterſnoff. The Empreſs - 
too returned the ſame day to St Peterſburg, and en- 
tered. the capital amidſt the acclamations and applauſes 
of the people. She rode on horſeback. The ftreets 
were filled with a prodigious multitude, who crouded 
about her on her way, and kiſſed her hand, which ſhe + 
held out to every perſon that approached. A great 
number of prieſts had aſſembled around the avenues of 
the palace. When: ſhe came to the place where they 
were, ſhe ſtopped to kiſs the moſt dignified among 
them on the cheek, while they kiſſed her hand; a 
manner of ſalutation, which, as we have obferved, is 
employed in Ruflia, to expreſs the higheft degree of 
reſpect. 1 8 f 
As ſoon as men's minds, which are always agitated 
at the beginning of a revolution, had recovered a little 
calmneſs, and as ſoon as pries who thought they 
had got vengeance enough, ceaſed to intrigue, and rear 
their heads, a great number was ſeen to repent of ha- 
ving abandoned their ſovereign. The populace, al- 
ways ready to paſs from one extreme to another, took 
pity on this unhappy. monarch. He was no more an 
inconſiderate maſter, a bad governor, an undervaluer 
of the cuſtoms the moſt acceptable to the nation. He 
was an unfortunate prince, who, in ſpite of his vio- 
lence and incapacity, had qualities proper to make 
himſelf be beloved by the people, and in reality had 
endeared himſelf to all around him. | 
N U 2 While 
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While the Empreſs was on her way to PeterſhoT 
with her army, ſeveral ſoldiers had given ſtrong proofs 
of diſcontent ; and it has been fince known, that if, at 
the firſt news of the revolution, Peter III. had appear- 
ed in perſon, a part of the troops would have come 
over to his fide. His friends had perceived this dit- 
content, and ſecretly fomented it. But theſe mur- 
murs cauſed only a very flight fermentation, and the 
accidental death of Peter reſtored peace to the Empire, 
and delivered it from the horrors of a civil war, which 
were threatening it. On the ſeventh day of his con- 
finement at Robſcha, this prince died on the 6th of 
July, old ſtyle, and in the thirty-fourth year of his age. 
His body was tranſported to St Alexander Newſki, 
and expoſed on a ftate bed, where, according to the 
cuſtom of the Ruſſians, people of all ranks were ad- 
mitted to kiſs his hand. It was afterwards interred in 
the church of this monaſtery, without monument or 
inſcription to recall his name to the remembrance of 
| poſterity, who now ſcarcely. recolle& him. Such is 
| the fate of theſe inſignificant characters, whom./their 

birth raiſes to thrones, from which their incapacity 

urls them, if, under their reign, the weakeſt exertioa 

is made to ſhake off the yoke. * | 

Peter's death was followed by none of thoſe tragical 

8, with which revolutions had till then been ſtain- 
Nobody was even ſent into Siberia; there was 
neither. public nor private execution. The Empreſs 
pardoned even her perſonal enemies. Marſhal Mu- 
nich, who had given, as we have ſeen, the beft advice 
to the Emperor, and had offered to defend him at the 
hazard of his own life, was not regarded with an evil 
eye. On the contrary, the Empreſs was charmed 
with the attachment, whick this foreigner had ſhown 
for him, who had brought him back from Siberia; 
and when ſhe ſpoke to him of it, Munich replied ; 1: 
is true, Madam, that IT offered to cover him wvith my 
body; but after taveniy years capiivity, I oaved to him 
my liberty, and could I do l? Was not I bound by the 


| 4 Arongeſt ties of duty and gratitude to devote my/jelf to 
4 hrs ſervice © Noa yqur Majeſty is my ſovereign, and you 
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Hall find in me the ſame fidelity, The Empreſs, ſtruck 
with this bold anſwer, {howed no lefs greatneſs of ſoul 
on her ſide. She repoſed in him the moſt unbounded 
confidence, which was well juſtified by the Marſhal's 
behaviour. Whenever a new inſurrection was no more 
dreaded, Count Woronzofi, who had been arreſted, 
was ſet at liberty, and he was afterwards employed by 
adminiſtration.- As for the Counteſs, ſhe experienced 
neither jealouſy nor reſentment from Catharine. Her - 
perſon was reſpected, and ſhe was permitted to enjoy, 
without any reftriction, all that ihe had received from 
Peter's liberality. Catharinez guided by a ſentiment ._. 
of magnanimity peculiar to her character, forgot the 
arrogance of this favourite, and the uncafinefs ſhe bad 
brought upon her. But what completed this great- 
neſs of ſoul was, ſhe alſo forgot the plot hatched by 
this ambitious woman, to ſtrip her. of the Imperial 
dignity, that ſhe might inveſt. herſelf with it. She was 
allowed to marry a private ſubject, and ſhe was ſtill 
vegetating at St Peterſburg during our reſidence there. 
Goudowitch, who had been the Emperor's counſellor 
and favourite, and had given particular ofſence to the 
Empreſs, received permiſſion to retire into his own 
country, and the Empreſs had the greatnefs of mind 
to forget the offence of the father, for the good of the 
ſon... Young Goudowitch was recalled into Ruſſia, 
where he is now a Lieutenant General, Governor of 
the province of Rajazan, and a Knight of the Order 
of St Alexander Newſki. The Holſtein Guards, who 
had offered to the Emperor to mareh againſt Catharine, 
and even preſſed him to give them orders to this effect; 
they received not the leaſt mark of reſentment. Such, 
as Choſe, were incorporated with other regiments, and 
the reſt were left at full liberty to withdraw from Ruſ- 
fia. Prince George of Holſtein, uncle to the Empe- 
ror, who was privy to the prince's deſign of confining 
the Empreſs, was put under arreſt, in his own palace, 
during the revolution; but as ſoon as it was termina- 
ted, ſhe raiſed him to the rank of Field Marſhal, and 
named him Governor of Holſtein, during the Grand 


Duke's minority. As 
n V3 The 
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The Empreſs was thirty four years of age, when ſhe- 
aſcended the throne, and the ſucceſs of the revolution 
was not leſs indebted to her courage and ability, than 
to the zeal of her party, and the favour of the people, 
who ſaw their intereſt in the cauſe, which. ſhe main- 
tained, 

We ſhall conclude * narrative with an anecdote, 
which was told us at St Peterſburg, and is very deſ- 
criptive of courtiers. Some years after the revolution, 
Prince Potemkin, who has been always in the greateſt 
favour with Catharine II. went one day to-the palace, 
to pay his court to this princeſs, In the middle-of the 
ſtair-caſe he met Prince Galitzin, who had been Peter's 
intimate friend, and that he might not appear out of 
countenance, he firſt» addreſſed him hat news at 
court, you who come from it? None, Galitzin anſwer= 


ed coldly, none, except that you are going ups and. I am; 
going. daWnes 


THE CLOSET SCENE, 
FROM, THE POOR SOLDIER 2: 1 
With a ceautiful Engraving, by Che/ham, Pole * | 

Dr aabing of” Mr Corbould.. as 


Enter NoRAH.. 


NORAH. 
FS it . my delden Pat! 
Par. Sweet Norah, you was ever dear to me l 5 
Nor. If I was ever dear to you, how could you 
leave me then? — but judge of me by theſe tears! 
Par. My charming girl! what tears are theſe ? 
Nor, They are tears of joy at your return! 
BAG: {Peeping ) Vat vil become of poor Bagatelle! 
Par. I'think T hear a noiſe. 
Nok. If it ſhou'd be my uncle; what will become of 
me; for he's more averſe than ever to our union. 
Par. I'll flip into this cloſet. 


[. Goes into a geen and pulls Bogatelle ou outs 
AG: 
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BAG. How do. you do, Sir Me hope you be very 
W 

Pax. (To Nor. i} Are thaſs your. ſighs. for my ab- 
fence your tears of joy at my return? to be locked 


up with a raſcally hairdreſſer !. 


Bac. Raſcal hairdreſſer! vat you mean? Fam Freneli 
gentlemans: You ſhall give me ſatisfaction; you ſhall 
meet me. 

Par. What, with your curling: -irons away with 
you or I'll beat” vou while I can hold a phate of 
ſhelela, | 

BAG. Shelela, wiiat you. 25 melela ? 

Par. Begone! or qv: you chaſe to walk ont of the 
window? | 

BAG. Sin, to ge you, L cou' > walk out of de 


window; but 1 had much rather go down-ſtairs. C Exit. 


Par. Ab! my. dear Norah! cou'd I think you 


. wou'd deceive me! 


No. And can you think me falſe ? 
Par. Can I think otherwile. But you have given 


me back my heart'?. 


— 


Try Puresorur WHICH: STOPS AT SECONDARY. 


. ER REPROVED. COWPER.. 


H APPY the man who ſees a God employ' d 52 
In all the good and ill that 1 _ 5 0 
Reſolving all events, with their effects: . | 

And manifold veſults, into-the will: 

And arbitration wiſe of the Supreme. 

Did not his eye rule all things, and-intend 

The leaſt of our concerns (ſince from the leaft: 

The greateſt oft originate) could change 
Find place in his dominion, or diſpoſe 

One lawleſs particle to thwart his pla, 'T 
Then God might be ſurpris'd,. and. unforeſeen 1 
Contingence might alarm him, and diſturbb 
The ſmooth and equal courſe of his affairs. 


ur. truth, Þhilpſaphy, though eagle eyed 1 


W.- 
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In nature's tendencies, oft overlooks, 

And having found his inſtrument, forgets - 

Or diſregards, or, more preſumptuous ſtill, 
Denies the pow'r that wields it. God proclaims 
His hot diſpleaſure againſt foohſh men 

That live an atheiſt life ; ; involves the heav'n 

In tempeſts; quits his graſp upon the winds, 

And gives them all their fury; bids a plague 
Kindle a fiery bile upon the ſkin, 

1 putrify the breath of blooming health. 

e calls for famine, and the meagre fiend | 
Blows mildew from between his thrivell'd lips, 
Anditaints the golden ear: he ſprings his mines, 
And deſolates a nation at a blaſt. 

Forth ſteps the ſpruce philoſopher and tells 
Of homogeneal and difcordant ſprings 
And principles; of cauſes, how they work 
By neceſſary laws their ſure effects, 
Of action and re- action. He has found 
The ſource of the diſeaſe that Nature feels, 
And bids the world take heart and baniſh fcar. | 
Thou ſoo] | will thy diſcovery of the cauſe | 
Suſpend th? effect or heal it? Has not God | * 
Stil! wrought by means ſince firſt he made the world? E | 
And did not he of old employ his means 
To drown it? What is his creation leſs 
*T han a capacious reſervoir of means 
Form'd for bis uſe, and ready at his will? 
Go, dreſs thine eyes with eye- jalve, aſk of him, 
Or aſk of whomiſbever he has taught, 
And learn, tho' late, the genuine cauſe of all. 
a £2 Foe Y g : 9 EINE f 
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Tat 8 Matrax Curnoyman, courza. | 


17 


VENERATE the 3 whoſe heart-i is . 
Whoſe hands are pure, whoſe eee and whoſe life 
Coincident, exhibit lucid pro of 
That he is honeſt in the ſacred caufe. 


To ſuch I render more than mere — 


| By [ 
| Whoſe 
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Whoſe actions ſay that they reſpeQ themſelves. 
But looſe in morals, and in manners vain, £ rt 
In converfation fi wvolous, in dreſs b ETSS 
Extreme, at once rapacious and profuſe ; | 
Frequent in park, with lady at his fide, _ 

Ambling and prattling ſcandal as he goes, 

But rare at home, and never at his books 
Or with his pen, ſave when he ſcrawls a card ;- 
Conſtant at routs, familiar with a round 

Of ladyſhips, a ſtranger to the poor; 
Ambitious of preferment for its gold, 

And well prepar'd by i ignorance and ſloth, 
By infidelity and love o? th? world, „ ati 
To make God's work a ſinecure: a flave a 
To his own pleaſures and his patron's pride 

From ſuch apoſtles, oh, ye mitred heads, 

Preſerve the church! and lay not careleſs hands 

On ſculls that cannot teach, and will not learn. 


* 
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'- AUCTION SCENE, 
FROM, THE SCHOOL FOR S 


it h a beautiful Engraving, by Cheſham, from 4 
Drac cin ty Mr Corbauld. 


Euter cu s, St Orives, CARELESS, and Moszs, s. 


- - CHARLES. | 
VA ALE i in, gentlemen; walk in; here they are 
the family of the Surtaces up to the conqueſt... 
SIR OL1v, And, in my opinion, a goodly collection. 
CHAN. Aye, there they are, done in the true ſpirit 
of portrait-painting, and not like your modern Ra- 
Phacls, who will make your portrait a picture indepen- 
dent of yourſelf ;—no, the great merit of thefe is, the 
inveterate likeneſs they bear to the originals. All ſtiff 
and aukward as they were, and like nothing in human 
nature befides, | 
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Six Oriv. Oh, we ſhall never ſee fuch figures of 
men again. 

_ Cnax. I hope not ron foe, Mr Premium, what 
a domeſtic man I am; here I fit of an evening ſur- 
rounded by my anceftors—But come let us proceed to 
buſineſs. To your pulpit, Mr Auctioneer. Oh, 
here's a great chair of my father's that ſeems fit for 
nothing elſe. 

Care. The very thing—but what ſhall I do for a 
hammer, Charles An aliQiohcer 1 is nothing without a 
hammer. 

CHAR. A Men 1 { Baking round ) Let's "TY | 
what have we here — Sir Richard heir to Robert—a ge- 
nealogy in full, egad Here, Careleſs, yeu ſhall have 
no common bit of mahogany ; here's the family tree, 
and now you'may knock down my anceſtors with their 


own pedigree. 
Six OL1v.. What an unnatural rogue be 101 -An | 
ex poſt facto parricide. [ Afde. 


CARE. Gad, Charles, this is lucky; it will not only 
ſerve for a hammer but a catalogue into the bargain. 
Char. True—Come, here's my great uncle Sir 
Richard Ravelin, a marvellous good general in his 
_Cay.—He ſerved in all the Duke of Marlborough's 
wars, and got that cut over his eye at. the battle of 
Malplaquet—He is not cut out of feather like our 
modern clipt captains, but enveloped in wig and regi- 
mentats,. as a general ſhould be.—What ſay you, Mr 
Premium! ? 
Mos. Mr Premium would have you ſpeak. 
CHAR. Why, you ſhall have him for ten pounds,. f 
and Pm ſure that's cheap for a ſtaff. officer. 
Si Oriv. Heaven deliver me! his great uncle Sir 
Richard going for ten pounds. 185 Aide Oren fir, . 
1 take him at that price. | 
| | CHAR. Careleſs, knock down my uncle Richard. 
Z Care. Going, going a going gone. 
4 | nas. This is a maiden fiſter of his, my great aunt 
Deborah, done by Kneller, thought to be in his beſt 
manner, and eſteemed a very formidable likeneſs, 
Tbere ſhe bits, a ſhepherdeſs feeding her flock. hal 
ſha 
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ſhall have her for five pounds ten. I'm ſure the oer 
are worth the money. 

SiR Oliv. Ah, poor aunt Deborah! a woman tbat 
ſet ſuch value on "herſelf, going for five pounds ten— 
{ Afide — Well, fir, ſhe's mine. | 
Car. Knock down my aunt Deborah, Careleſs. 
CARE. Gone. | 
CHar. Here are two couſins. of theirs——Moſes, 
' theſe pictures were done when beaux wore periwigs, 
and ladies their own hair. 

SIR Oliv. Yes truly Head dreſſes ſeem to have 

been ſomewhat lower in thoſe days. | 

Char. Here's a grandfather of my mother's, a 

| judge well known on the weſtern circuit. What will 
you give for him? | 

Mos. Four guineas. , 

CHaR. Four guineas! why you don't bid the price 
of his wig. Premium, you have more reſpect for the 
woolſack; do let me knock him down at fifteen. 

Sin Oliv. By all means. 

_ Care. Gone. | 
Cnax. Here are two brothers, Wiltiam and Wal- 
ter Blunt, Efqrs. both members of parliament, and 
noted ſpeakers; and what's very extraordinary, I be- 
lieve this is the firſt time that either of them was ever. 
bought or ſold. 

Sia Or1v. That's very extraordinary indeed! Ill 
take them at your own price, for the honour of par- 
liament. 

CAR. Well ſaid, Premium. 

CARE, I'll knock them down at forty pounds Go- 
| ing—going—gone. | | 

Caar. Here's a jolly, portly fellow, I don't know 
what relation he is to the family; ; but he was former- 
ly mayor of Norwich, let” s knock him down at eight 
"pounds. 

SIX Oliv. No, I think fix is enough for a mayor. 
CHAR. Come, come, make it guineas, and I'll throw 
you the two aldermen into the bargain. 

-SiK Oliv. They are mine. 

Fc | CHAR, 
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CnAx. Careleſs, kncok down the mayor and alder- 
men. 

' Carr, Gone, : 

"CHAR. But hang it, we ſhall be all day at this rate; 
come, come, give me three hundred pounds, and take 
all the reſt on that ſide the room in a jump that will 
be the beſt way. 

Six Orrv. Well, well, any thing to accommodate 
2 they are mine. But there's one 2795 you 
bave always paſſed over. 

CARE. What, that little ul looking fellow over the 
ſettee. 

Six Oliv. Yes, fir, tis that I mean—but I don't 
Gin him co il looking a fellow by any means. | 

CHaR. That's the picture of my uncle Sir Oliver 
Before he went abroad it was done, and is eftcemed * 
very great hkenefs. l 
- **CARE. That your uncle Oliver ! Then in my opi- 
nion you will never be friends, for he is one of the 
- moſt ſtern looking rogues I ever beheld ; he has an un- 
forgiving eye, and a damn'd difinheriting countenance. 
Don't you think ſo, little Premium ? 

Six Oliv. Upon my ſoul I do not, fir; I think it 
as honeſt a looking face as any in the room, dead or 
alive. — But I ſuppoſe your uncle Oliver goes with the 
reſt of the lumber. | 

CHar. No, hang it, the old gentleman Te been 
very good to me, and I'll keep his picture as long as 
I have a room to put it in. 

Sis Oliv. The rogue's my nephew after all! for- 
give him every thing. ¶ Aide But fir, I have ſome- 
how taken a fancy te that picture. — 

Car. I am ſorry for it, maſter Broker, for you 
certainly won't have it.—What the vl have you 
not got enough of the family: 

Sik OLiv. I forgive him every thing. { Ade 
Lock'ye fir, I am a ſtrange ſort of a fellow, and when 
I take a whim in my head 1 don't value money: I' 
give you as much for-that as for all the reſt. 

CHAR. Pr'ythee don't be troubleſome I tell you 
I won't part with it, and there's an end on't. 


SIR 
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IN Ov. How like his father the od is did 
not perceive it before, but I think I never ſaw ſo 
ſtrong a reſemblance. ( Aſde Well, fir, here's a; 
draft for your ſum. [Giving a bill. 

Caar.. Why this bill is for eight hundred pounds. 

Six Oliv. You'll not let Sir Oliver go then. 

CHAR, No, I tell you, once for all. 5883 

S1K Oliv. Then never mind the difference, we'll 
balance that ſome other time—But give me your 
hand; {preſſes it „vou are a damn'd honeſt fellow, 
Chartes—O Lord! 1 beg pardon, fir, for EEG ſo free 
—Come along Moſes, 1 : 

CHAR. But hark”ye, Premium, you'll pepe odd 
lodgings for theſe gentlemen, | * [| Golng. 

Six Oriv. I'll ſend for 'em in a day or two. 

CAR. And pray let it be a genteel conveyance, for 
I aſſure you moſt, of em have been N to ride in 
their own carriages. fr 344 7-200 

Si1R Oliv. I will; for all wy Oliver. | + | 

. CHaR. For all but the honeſt little Nabob. i 

SIR OLlv. You are xed on that. . ' rd 

_ Char. Peremptorily. : 

Six OLtv. Ah the dear RE LILLE dog! 10 Afe 45 J 
Good day, fir, Come, Moſes. Now let me ſee; wha: 
dares call him profligate. [| Exit with Moſess 

CARE. Why, Charles, this is che yery fino iar 
brokers, 11 

CHaR. I wonder where Moſes got ac quainted with 
ſo honeſt a fellow. But, Charles, ſteꝑ into; the come! 
pany, I'll wait on you prend 1 ſee! old Rowley. 
coming. 

CARE. But hark' ye, Cbarles, fon? t letithat; low, 
make you part with anv,of that, money to diſcharge: 

ſty old debts. Tradeſmen, 10 know, e the NN 
6 co A os people in the world. 

CHAR, True, and pa Ving them would only be 9 
couraging them. My 5 1229048 i 

CAA. Well, ſettle your bubuels and make: What 
haſte you can. | [ Exit. 

CHAR. Fight hundref pounds! Two; thirds Of this 
are mino by right- Pie hundred and thirty odd 

"VOL. . X pounds! 


F 
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pounds !—Gad, I never knew till now, that my an- 


ceſtors- were ſuch valuable acquaintances. Kind ladies 


and gentlemen, I am your very n:uch obliged. and moſt 


grateful humble ſervant. [ Beaving to!the pictures. 


. 
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Accouxr or Log p LAUDERDALE'S LETTERS T0 
THE PEERS OF SCOTLAND. 


rom the Monthly Rewie: 

O man, in our opinion, can differ more widely 
from another, than Lord. Lauderdale, addreſſing 
his fellow ſenators in the Houſe of Lords, differs from 
Lord Lauderdale addreſſing his conftituent peers 
through the medium of the preſs. We do not mean 
to apply this obſervation to his Lordſhip*s principles, 
nor in the moſt diſtant degree to charge him with in- 
conſiſtency : for we are ready to bear our teſtimony to 
the perfect conſiſtency of his political character, in 
which we have never witneſſed the leaſt wavering nor 
tergiverſation. The remark with which we ſet out 
we with to apply ſalely to his Lordſhip*s manner. As 
a ſpeaker in parliament, he diſplays an ardour and a 
vehemence which may the more readily be confidered 
as intemperate; as the ſubject of the debate is often of 
a nature calculated rather to ſuppreſs warmth than to 
callat forth: he is ſemper idem; bis action is as ve- 
hement, and his diction as ardent, 'when ſpeaking on 
a turnpike bill, as when inveighing againſt the adviſers 
and ſupporters of the war, or aſſerting the general 
rights of his fellow citizens and of mankind. His Lord- 
ſhip has therefore the merit of uniformity; and though 
he cannot be ſet down as an impaſſioned, he certainl 

has invariably the appearance of a paſſionate, debater. 
In his printed letters, however, he is quite a different 
man: he argues with a coolneſs, a temper, and a gra- 
vity, becoming a perſon who is giving to his princi- 
pals'an account of the manner in which he has diſ- 


charged the truſt repoſed in him, and is ſtating his 


claims 


* 
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claims to a continuance of their favour and con denies, 
In our judgment, theſe letters will do him credit, and, 
if the Peers of Scotland ſtill cheriſh. a ſpirit of indepen- 
dence, will inſure his re- election às one af their repres 
ſentatives in the next parliament. _ 

The Earl not only avows himſelf a party man, but 
maintains that the exiſtence of a party in this country 
is abſolutely neceſſary for the preſervation of the con- 
ſtitution. The Whigs, he aſſerts, are, from principle. 
the true friends of the conſtitution; and it is for this 
reaſon that he always has adhered, and promiſes al- 
ways to adhere, to them: at the ſame time recogni- 
Zing Mr Fox as their great political leader, and adopt- 
ing all the opinions entertained by that able ſtateſman 
reſpecting the.preſent war, and the grounds of our in- 
terference, in the internal concerns of France 3 
it muſt be allowed, is a manly declaration; and the 
more ſo as it is made at a time when that gentleman 
and the Whigs are ſo greatly out- voted in aprons vs 

The ſtatements given by Lord L. relating to pu 
lic affairs are in general fair and accurate: but he m. 
not be ſur priſed if they be peruſed with caution as co⸗ 
ming from a declared partiſan, and an accufer of the 
men whoſe, meaſures he condemns, .... 

We think that it would be of great uſe to the noble 
Lord, if he would endeavour to ſpeak: with the ſame 
temper, with which he writes; he would then find his 
auditors more attentive, and his arguments infinitely 
more impreſſive. We truſt that he will not be offend - 
ed with us for this advice, nor pronounce it to be of- 
| X 2 14; „An cions 

* To draau our attention to the revolution in France, 
6 as-it has affected the political intereſts of this coun- 
try, is one of bis Lord/hip's great objects in this pub- 
lication. He thinks that we Have too much confined our 
attention. to the grand queſtion concerning the internal 
government of France, conſidering it “ as intimately 
conneded with the general intereſts 9; 7 mankind, and the 
immediate happineſs of the univerſe : as if we had, 
*. loft the recollection of all national. feeling, or, perhaps, 
as citizens of the aporld, looking with contempt on the- 
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ficious and Il timed; we really mean it in good part; 
and we are perſuaded that, if he Gan bring himſelf to 
adopt it, he will derive no ſmall advantage from it. 
At the ſame time we are aware that, though he ſhould 
ant Frog to take the hint, te will not find it caſy 
es! rid, in a ſhort period, of a habit of long ſtanding. 
he word: preventative, which is not Engliſh, OCs 


curs too often to warrant us in confidering it as an error . 


of the preſs; and it is not to be found among the er- 
ratas It is too generally uſed for preventive, even 
among thoſe whoſe education ought to make them ex- 
plode it. Medical writers, we think, are more char- 
geable with this baſe coinage than any other claſs of 
mne waar Fn 4854 


* 
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Tus GREAT PROPHET or PADDINGTON- "STREET; 
Ad (ES NEPHEW OF GoD. 


| REAT poltiea convulfions have FRE been ei- 
AF. ther preceded or accompanied by great moral 
revolutions, of which the factious of all countries have 
availed themſelves, to ingratiate their revolutionary 
ſyſtems with thoſe claſſes of ſociety, that lay moſt open 
to ſeduction and impoſture. Thus, the French Revo- 
lution. was preceded by a number of ſects more or 
lefs abſurd, but all equally extravagant, which pre- 
pared' the public mind for all forts of changes Such 
were the Conflitution;/s, who played off their tricks 
with great adroitneſs: the Martini/ts, who pretended 
to penetrate into the moſt hidden myſteries of the Di- 
vinity; the Meſneriſis, who invited all France to their 
banquets; the Somnambuliſis, & c. When the French 
Revolution was begun, the propheteſs of Don Gerle, a 


Carthnfian Monk, and a member of the Conſtituent 


Aſſembly made ber appearance; and under Rober- 
ſpierre, there ſprung up at Paris a number of other 
vifionary dreamers, it ſeems, that there are men in 


this country. who propoſe to employ the ſame means 


to Ne mew end, As a man of the. name of Bro- 
Wen, 
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thers, appears to be ſelected to act a prominent part 


in theſe ſcenes, we have been induced to communicate 


to our readers the following account of his printed 
propheries, and the public conferences held at his 
houſe, No. 25, Paddington-ſtrect. 

Mr Brothers introduces himſelf as a prophet, thefriend 
of God, his own nephew, the choſen Chief of the Jews, 
and the Sovereign of the univerſe, His daily and nights». 
ly apparitions amount to about 600, and in all and 
every one of them, God reveals to him, that within 


a fixed time, which is to begin the 1ſt of June, 1795, 


and to end in 1798, all Sover elgns ſhall be ſtruck down 
and deftroyed for ever. 

Mr Brothers, born at Newfoundland, is fent from 
the new, to overthrow the ancient world. At firſt 
he was an officer in the navy. Conſidering that vo- 
luntary ſwearing, which he was obliged to comply 
with, as a qualification to receive his pay, was unjuſt, 
he requeſted permiſſion to receive it without it, The 
Earl of Chatham was ſo good as to eraſe, in his fa- 
vour, the word VOLUNTARY, from the form of ſwear- 
ing. But ſoon after, Mr Brothers requeſted from the 
Admiralty, a diſpenſing order, that he might receive 
his pay without taking any oath; but they would not 
grant it. As it was evident, that Brothers was out of 


bis ſenſes, he was ſome time after taken to a work- 


houſe.” The very next night, God informed him in 
an apparition, „at he would ſhake the Engl i/h Ad 
miralty, as a man would bread in a baſtet. 

Brothers having heard that a friend of his had 
his ſhip ſeized in the Weſt Indies for an undeſigned in- 
fringement of the navigation act, wrote to the Earl of 
Chatham to procure an indemnification for the poor 
man, but was refuſed; THEREFORE the Lord God 
told him at nig bt, that * would moſi truly enable hin 
to indemnify his friend, for he ſhould be Prefident 13 he | 
Council, and Chancellor of the Exchequer.” 

Brothers having for ſome time been confined in 
Newgate, complains, hat a ſmall penny loaf of 4 bread 
evas allowed him for the auvhole day to live upon, and. 
ſtates, that THEREFORE God Teyeajed to him, that, 
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ſince the priſoners were ſo very uncomfortably ſitua- 
ted in Newgate, London muſt needs be a Sopod and 


BABYLON, and would be deſtroyed by fire and favord.” 


All theſe extravagant viſions were anterior to the 
preſent war. Brothers”. mind. being revolutionary. ex- 
alted, he found himſelf, of courſe, in 1792, at the 
heighth of the French Revolution. For this reaſon, 
he wrote ſeveral letters to the. King, the, Queen, and 
Mr Pitt, with a view of diſſuading them from a war 
againſt France, becauſe this war would be carried on 

againſt righteous people; choſen to execute the plan 
which God had revealed to him. Since the beginning 
of hoſtilities, Brothers has written ſeveral other letters 
to the King and the miniſters, to induce them to make 
peace, but his advice has been ſlighted, and TukRE- 
FORE the King, the Queen, the Royal Family, the 
Miniſters of Parliament, the town of London, and 
every kingdom of Europe, are to be devoted to una: 
voidable ruin. This deſtruction would have been de- 
layed from a regard to his prayers; but as he has 
been treated like a madman, and. moreover Governs 
ment perſiſts in its perverſe intention of continuing the 
war, that univerſal deſtruction is to begin on the iſt of 
next June. At that period Mr Brothers will be recog- 
nifed as the Sovereign of the Univerſe, the Nephew of 
God, and the Chief and King of the Jews. All the 


worldly powers are te bow before him, &=. — 5 


Ifabella Wake, who brought him a three-penny loa 


every Monday when he was in Newgate, ſhall always 4 


have an apartment in his palace, and a ſeat at his table; 
Mr Brothers enjoys the greateſt variety of viſions 


and apparitions. In 1792, he was transferred to Stock- ' 
| holm, where he held ſeveral conferences with the ghoſt - 


of the famous Swedenborg, the chief of the Somnam- 
bulifts., He there ſaw through a window, a man walk» 
ing round an empty elbow-chair : and God told him 

that this man ſhould murder the King. He _— 
have informed that Monarch of his impending aſſaſſi- 
nation; but knowing that the King of Sweden was to 
take upon himſelf the command of the armies deſtined 
to ack againft France, and that it was his intention to 
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penetrate through Normandy, and to burn the French 
fleet at Breſt, he abandoned him to his fate. 


At the fame time the Empreſs of Ruſſia would have 
een aſſaſſinated, but for the Prophet having been al- 


* by God to acquaint her with it Ler death 
however is only delayed; and Mr Brothers relates all 
the circumſtances under which it is to happen, which 
no doubt will afford much pleaſure to the Conductor 

- of one of our Jacobine prints, who lately aſſured the 
Public, that the death of that Princeſs would be a | 

- moſt 


rtunate ent for humanity. 

kehr to enlarge any further on the viſions of 
Brothers, and beg only leave to add, that 
s laſt apprehenſion he was daily viſited by La- 


before 


dies and Gentlemen, who wanted to have their for- 


tunes told; by indigent French emigrants, to whom 
he promiſes his protection through his intereſt with 
God; and by different deſcriptions, of people who de- 
light in hearing, even from the mouth of a madman, 


invectives againſt the preſent Adminiſtration. 


ANECDOTE or Henzy IV. OF GERMANY. 


1 OF the numerous inftances of human miſery, the 


effect of the ignorance and fanaticiſm of the dark 


ages of Europe, nay be reckoned the melancholy fate 
Ff Henry IV, emperor of Germany, who was alſo ſtyled. 
- Henry the elder and Henry the great. - The long reign 
of this prince, in the. eleventh century, was marked. 
with misfortunes, which are principally aſcribed to his. 
quarrel with the clergy, and the animoſities they had 
excited againſt him for having reclaimed the poſſeſſions 
which had been laviſhed upon them by his predeceſſors. 


Terrified at the anathema of the pope, he was com- 
pelled to remain three days and three nights, in the 


depth of winter, in the court-yard of the pope's palace 
At Canofa, barefooted, imploring abſolution in the moſt 
— humiliating terms. He was afterwards dethroned by 
his ſon Henry, detained ' ſometime! in priſon, and re- 


duced 
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duced to the moſt abject poverty. In his proſperity, 
he had given the city of Kreuzenach, as a preſeat, to 
his ſuppoſed friend Erchard biſhop of Spire. In his 
ſubſequent diſtreſs, he applied to this very prelate, the 
ſycophant of his proſperity, who then lived at Kreu- 
Zenach in luxurious eaſe. Maier, a German hiſtorian, 
| relates the circumſtance in the following manner. 
3 © The unfortunate emperor came to the caſtle in as, 
i wretched a ftate as when he waited at the palace of 
by Cohoſa, ſtript to his ſhirt, and bare-footed. He had 


4 the attitude, voice, and humiliated aſpec A com- 
F mon beggar. He looked up with a tim a? fo that 
1 | biſhop, who had been his moſt intimate Irie in the 
5 days of his proſperity, and to whom he had been ſo 
- Iaviſh'of his bounties, in hopes to receive conſolation 
iy and ſupport in the countenance of his former depen- 
4 dant. He then glanced his eye over the ſtately dome 
7 which he himſelf had built, and ſeemed to ſay, behold 


41 my claim to commiſeration! while the briny tear 
| trickled down his grief-worn cheek, into the wounds 
3 which the heavy chains of his rebellious ſon had inflic- 
3 ted. He now ventures to exclaim, with faultering ac- 
cent, © I have loſt empire and hope! for the love of 
God throw'me a morſel of bread upon the ground I 
8 have given you!“ The ſupercilious and inhumay prieſt 
| | Pretended that he could diſpoſe of nothing without 
; the conſent” of his chapter, and finally diſmiſſed him 
7 with an oath—By the mother of Jeſus 1 will not aſſiſt 
q Ou. 8 | | 
If | 7 The wretched emperor died at Liege in the year 
1106, the victim of the ignorance and fanaticiſm of 4 
that age, His body was interred in that city, but taken 
up again by order of the pope, and deprived of ſepyl> 
ture for five years, till his ſon Henry V, who had de- 
throned him, cauſed it to be inhumed at Spire, in the 
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tomb of the emperors.” | 
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